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Preface to the Issue “Philosophers and Kings: Studies in 
Leadership” 


Eras Emkson has suggested that the successful and creative leader 
tries to solve for all what he cannot solve for himself alone. If this 
definition is accepted, the study of leadership becomes an analysis 
of the relations between an individual whose motivations are never 
transparent and a group whose reasons for responding to him are 
invariably complex, rooted as they are in historical circumstance. 
This issue of Dssddltts is concerned %vith those who lead — be dieir 
leadership political or intellectual, charismatic or instftub'onal — but 
also with those who follow. It is not at all dear that we know more 
about leaders than about followers; the 'patterns of communication* 
&at exist between the two continue to mystify us. 

At a conference where early drafts of th^e essays were dis- 
cussed, an eEort was made to place the leader in his concrete his- 
torical context There was some attempt to consider the special 
hazards dial attach to the writing of biography today, that issue 
having obvious relevance to all studies of leadership. The question 
of whether we face up to our own subjective reactions to the indi- 
viduals we choose to write about was recognized to be part of a 
lar^r question about whedier our stance in r^ard to our subject 
does not ultimately determine the InterpretaticHi we give. Some 
pointed out that we eargage ourselves when we write about an 
in^vidual even when we are least aware of doing so; diey con- 
tended that the objectivity striven for in analyzmg group behavior 
is rarely achieved in the study of a particolar leader. For those who 
argued in thig vein, discovering the state of the mind of the German 
people at the time of Hitler seemed an easier assignment than dis- 
covering die mind of die man who led diem. This proposition, hcrw- 
cver beguiling, did not win overwbdming assent. 

Nor was diere universal acxseptance of the idea that a “new^ 
histcKy, of sufBcfent novel^ merit a new nam^ would result 
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as different modes of analysis, owing much to psychology, come to 
be employed in historical inquiry. The terms psycho-history and 
psycho-politics seem to create as many problems as they resolve. 
The group was satisfied to settle for the modest claim that history 
and biography are being significantly altered by the growing use 
of analytic tools borrowed from other disciplines and that the dis- 
ciplines are themselves being substantially changed by their con- 
tinuing encounter with historical materials. The effects are recipro- 
cal and may he expected to become increasingly important In this 
connection, one of he most significant aspects of the new tendencies 
in biographical research is the consultation of records and materials 
which would have seemed irrelevant to the nineteenth-century 
biographer. 

A very real debt is owed to Professor Dankwart A- Rustow who 
conceived this study, chaired the planning meeting which made it 
possible, and then acted as our “leader** in a memorable three-day 
conference. The Editors and authors feel a deep sense of gratitude 
to him. We also wish to thank the Carnegie Corporation, which 
made a grant to the Institute of War and Peace Studies at Columbia 
University, and the W. K. Kellogg Foimdation for its grant to the 
School of International Affairs at Columbia. These funds permitted 
the authors to meet and to consult together. We are pleased to 
record our appreciation to a Dumber who attended our conference 
and contribute so much in criticizing the drafts: Conrad M. Aiens- 
berg, Lewis -J. Edinger, William T. R. Fox, Alexander George, 
Robert J. Lifton, Lucian W. Pye, Stephen Viederman, Robert G. L. 
Waite, and }ames S. Young. 


S. R. G. 


DANKWAHT A. HUSTOW 


Introduction to the Issue “Philosophers and Kings: 
Studies in Leadership” 


The essays gaUiered in this volume seek to throw light on the 
process of leadership in the modem world. Some deal with leader- 
ship in politics, others with leadership in ideas. Several trace the 
links between these spheres of thought and of political action: the 
views of society that inspire the founding of a state or the formula- 
tion of an ideology and the measures of organization that help 
ensure the victory of a new scientific theory or method. 

Most of the men whom the reader will encounter in these pages 
were innovators. They did not just rule; they founded a new nation- 
state or recast its institutions. Th^ did not just order or spread the 
teachings of others; they created new systems of thought. Whatever 
the particular feat of innovation, it was closely bound up with the 
most intimate hopes, memories, and fears of the statesman or 
thinker. The major themes of this volume, then, are leadership as 
a process of innovation and leadership as the recurrent interplay 
beUveen private personality and public performance. 

The portraits included do not form a statistical sample. When 
taken together, however, they illustrate the scope of statesmanship 
and of intellectual pioneering in the modem world — from Isaac 
Newton to Charles Merriam, from James Mill to William James, 
from Bismarck, Lenin, and Gandhi to Nkrumah and de Gaulle. The 
intellectual and political forces these men set in motion range from 
the theory of gravitation in physics to the behavioral method in 
social studies, from utilitarianism and pragmatism to communism 
and postcolonial nationalism. 

By Uie very rules of their art, biographers are sometimes seduced 
Into telling the story of a leader’s career ns the self-contained life 
of a single hero. Yet it is plain that no one can bo a leader in 
isolation. It is never enough to ask: \Vlio is tliis leader? A more 
meaningful question is fourfold: Who Is leading whom from where 
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to wliere? The leadei's character, the expectations of his cont^ 
poraries, the play of historic circumstance, and the success or failure 
of a movement in reaching its goals aro equally important parts 
of the over-all process. The authors of this volume pursue very 
different disciplines— from history to political science, from eco- 
nomics to psychoanalysis. They have assumed that a fuller explora- 
tion of the phenomenon of leadership calls for all their various 
skills— that of the psychologist in relating the leader’s outward 
personality to his childhood and the intimate experiences of his 
later years, that of the social scientist in tracing the logic of social 
action that animated the followers, and that of the historian in 
assessing the influence of leader and followers on a broader stream 
of events. 

Each of tiiese disciplines faces a different sort of challenge in 
the study of leadership. For the social scientist, there is the excito- 
ment of a rediscovery; for the ps^diologist, the exploration of newly 
charted territory; for the historian, the chance of reuniting seem- 
ingly divergent trends within his art. 

leadership (by whatever name) was a familiar tiieme to the 
distant forerunners of social sdence in classical antiquity and in the 
Middle Ages. Historiography, mixing fact with legend, recounted 
the deeds of heroes of the past; theology explor^ the truths re- 
vealed to prophets, mystagogues, and messiahs. It was taken for 
granted that such a pty as Rome must have been founded by such 
a man as Romulus, tiiat the discovery of fire must have been made * 
by a Prometheus, Political writers sought to catalogue in their 
mirrors for princes" the virtues of the ideal ruler and the prin- 
ciples that must guide his conduct For all his radicalism, Machia- 
velli ^vas merely e xa m in i n g a traditional subject from a novel point 
of view. 

A tnajoi transformation began in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centunes; from this soil sprouted the intellectual roots of modem 
society and the seeds of contemporary social science. Hobbes and 
Lo(^e, fo their theories of social contract emphasized less the 
duties of nflers than tiie rights of individuals. Rousseau pictured 
poUtiem and social institutions as corrupting or liberating the inno- 
cent Individu^ Bentham proclaimed the greatest happiness of the 
greatwt number as the universal moral standard; and Adam Smith 
traced economic harmony to the workings of an invisible hand 
whose rine^ were the self-interest of innumerable buyers and 
sellers. In the nineteenth century, German historians saw in the 
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human past the ever-changing manifestations of timeless national 
genius, whereas their emigrant countryman Marx discovered tlie 
mainspring of history in the recurrent tensions between the forces 
and the relations of economic production. In a world about to be 
revolutionized by collectivist thought and democratic organization, 
Carlyle’s hero worsliip sounded a shrill note of lonely protest Where 
the natural law philosophers had erected their systems on an 
anonymous individual, the social thinkers of the rdneleenth century 
based theirs on the equally anonymous masses. 

In the growing body of systematic social science, there remained 
less and less room for explicit attention to leadership. Since the days 
of Smith and Maldius, economists bad assumed that political leader- 
ship or other deliberate action should not or could not aff^ect the 
workings of impersonal laws. This impersonal element became even 
more pronounced as economists of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries proceeded to their calculations of marginal utility, fluctua- 
tions in the business cycle, and national input and output ratios. 
Modem sociology originated largely in the intellectual debate over 
Marxian thought that was carried on by such figures as Vilh'edo 
Pareto, Emile Durkheim, Max Weber, and Ferdinand Toennies. 
Whereas these earlier sodologists were still concerned with broad 
theories of class and social evolution, their successors tended to 
multiply the detailed statistical coirelations of a Durkheim or to 
refine the abstract definitions of a Weber and a Parsons. 

Political scientists continued for a time to people the pages of 
their treatises with living beings, such as presidents, members of 
parliament, party leaders, judges, and civil servants. But as the older 
institutional-leg^ approadi to the study of government came to be 
considered less and less adequate, they began to adopt a new 
vocabulary of structure and function from cultural anthropology 
and a new te<imique of survey research from social ptychology. 
Amid the verbal abstractions of the one and the quantitative corre- 
lations of the other, the political animal'^be he citizen or niler~ 

, was in danger of disappearing hom the political scientist’s view. 

Among historians, especially in Britain and in the United States, 
biography remained a respected genre. Yet historians, too, had to 
come to terms with the Marxian challenge. The best and most 
influential work — by men like Henri Pireime and Marc Bloch — 
placed political institutions and intellectual movements into a firm 
framework of economic and social history. Even Lewis Namier, who 
used biographical material extensively, based his reassessment of 
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eiehteenth-century parliamentary politics on the quantitative analy- 
sis of vast masses of data. The historian, too. by whatever method 
or hypothesis, had apparently succeeded in banishing the individual 
leader from the center of the stage, allowing him to reappear only 
in the wings as the spokesman for some social or economic interest 
or as the representative of some statistical trend. 

Nor did the advent of dynamic Freudian psychology make any 
immediate contribution to the subject. The psychoanalytic tech- 
nique had been developed in the constricted cultural milieu of 
Europe at the turn of the century as a treatment for the neuroses of 
middle-class patients. Although certain of Freud’s most suggestive 
writings dealt wth great individuals such as Oedipus, Moses, and 
I^eonardo, these men appeared not in any close interaction of 
statesmanship or political organization, but as figures of myth, of 
religion, or of art who related to their fellow men mostly as symbols 
— as prophet or genius — to be distantly admired. 

Freud’s teachings, moreover, left many with the impression that 
an individual’s personality is fully shaped in the first few years of 
his life, both in its stren^hs and in its pathology. The temptation 
was to equate psychic health with social adjustment to middle-class 
norms and to see in the careers of statesmen or thinkers so many 
instances of pathological deviation, a blind reliving of the traumatio 
experiences of infancy. Thus Harold Lasswell, in a first attempt to 
introduce Freudian concepts into the study of politics, presented 
the politician as a man who “displaces private aHects upon public 
•objects.”' In the hands of lesser scholars than Lasswell, the new 
Freudian terms could easily turn into tools of sensationalism and 
■debunking. 

A similar danger of vulgarization lurked in the application of the 
new psychology to the data of cultural anthropology. A. Kardiner 
and R. Linton had carefully explored the connections between the 
two disciplines. Yet some of the rasher attempts to explain complex 
social institutions or national character in terms of the prevailing 
l^bits of swaddling or breast feeding tended to confirm the skep- 
ticism with which the more cautious social scientists continued to 
regard the Freudian theories. The potentially fruitful effort of Harry 
Stack Sullivan and his school to link dynamic psychology with the 
social studies remained encumbered by a vocabulary of “interper- 
sonal relations” as awkward and self-conscious as that of “structure 
nnd function” in sociology. 

By the 1950’s, however, both the more secluded setting of the 
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scholar's study and the more turbulent environment outside became 
increasingly favorable to a new intellectual attack on a long-neg- 
lected problem. A half-century of revolution, economic crisis, and 
war had undermined traditional institutions, challenged accepted 
ideas, and dramatized the role of individual leaders — such as Hitler, 
Roosevelt, Stalin, Churchill, Nehru, and de Gaulle. Political scien- 
tists proceeded far beyond Lasswell’s generalizations and typologies 
in exploring the psychological dimensions of their subject. A number 
of biographies combined political and psychological analysis with 
careful attention to the canons of historical evidence; other studies 
traced the psychological roots of political attitudes in both children 
and adults.^ Above all, political scientists in the United States who 
had long been imprisoned in a somewhat parochial discipline saw 
a new worldwide horizon opening up before them.® Research on 
the new states of Asia and Africa and a more systematic examination 
of Commuiust dictatorships led to a revived interest in Webers no- 
tion of charisma. Whereas Weber had developed charisma as a 
some%vhat disembodied “ideal type,” the newer studies were con- 
cerned to apply the concept to concrete historical figures.* More 
generally, the new theorizing about political development and poli- 
tical modernization led to a rediscovery of broad historical questions 
of change in the social world and broad philosophic questions about 
the range and limitation of deliberate human control over such 
change.® From either kind of question, it was only a small step to the 
systematic rediscovery of leadership as a centi^ political process. 

Nor did the new interest in leadership remain confined to poli- 
tical science. Over the years, a group of social psychologists bad 
tried to ascertain by experimental methods the individual traits of 
character associated with leadership.® As economists turned to 
questions of development, they became aware of the political and 
psychological dimensions of that process; thus, Albert Hirschman’s 
concept of the “reform-monger” explicitly introduced the leadership 
factor into the development equation.’ And historians such as 
William Longer, Stuart Hughes, and Bruce Mazlish have called for 
closer cooperation between history and psychoanalysis.® 

The publication of Erik H. Erikson's study Young Man Luther 
in 1958 was the most important landmark in this new trend. Un- 
like many earlier followers of l^ud, Erikson recognized that per- 
sonality continues its evolution in successive crises from childhood 
through adolescence and into maturity. His formulations thus be- 
came particularly meaningful to historians and social scientists, 
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whose source materials commonly relate to the behavior of ad^ts 
rather than children. His emphasis on “crises’* could serve to high- 
light the discontinuous, innovative, and creative possibilities in 
both personal development and a dynamic process of leadership. 
Above all, Erikson showed a keen awareness that the role of a 
major innovator in religion or politics must be explained concur- 
rently on tiTO distinct levels: the personal or psychological and the 
sodal or historicaL Only where personal and social need, each 
following its distinct logics, broadly coincide does that rare oj>- 
portunhy arise when “an individual is called upon ... to lift his 
individual patienthood to the level of a universal one and try to 
solve for all what he could not solve for himself alone.”® Lasswell 
the social scientist had pictured public activity as a scnreen for 
the projection of individual pathology. Erikson die psychoanalyst 
stressed the need for exploring the public arena in its own right. 
His work also provided an, important reminder that the creative as 
well as the destructive leader— Luther or Gandhi as much as Hitler 
or Stalin — ^has a highly individual psychology that sets him apart 
from the norm. Yet in Erikson’s eloquent prose, the psychology of a 
Luther appeared as a set of common human traits selected, trans- 
posed, and magnified, but for all that the more intensely human. 
In these and other ways, Erikson's work opened up new perspeo- 
tives of fruitful cooperation between the psychoanaly^ the historian, 
and the social scientist. 

Many of the recent authors on the subject of leadersbip bav’e 
had the sensation, now elating and nmv disheartening, of breaking 
new ground at the outer frontiers of scholarship. “American political 
scientists have been inclined to avoid the study of individual leader- 
ship.*^® “Few historians have chosen to run the gauntlet of their 
fraternity s scorn . . « by attempting interdisdplinaiy work along 
lines so unsympathetically regarded.*^ “We have few if any studies 
of the dictator as a personahty type ... a need of political science 
is going untolBIled.“»* His eyes firmly fixed ahead, not every scholar 
has recognized how many others are engaged in feats of 

pioneering. 

Instead of multiplying the laments. It is time to explore more 
concretely the common goal toward which the various effects seem 
to be converging and to consolidate the gains that the new approach 
promises in individual disciplines and in the multidisciplinary study 
of leadership itself. 

In a field like political sdenoe, a focus on leadership may help 
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resolve swnc current methodological dilemmas. The generation that 
participated in tlie “successful revolt” waged against the older in- 
stitutional-legal approacli in favor of behaviorism'® has been en- 
gaged ever since in a wide search for a new basic unit of analysis. 
Some have sought it in a “functional” vocabulary too abstruse to 
be applied In empirical research, some in tHe matog of “decisions” 
that have proved dilBcult to isolate from the stream of reality, some 
in an elusive quantitative measure of power, and some in messages 
of communication so numerous as to defy inventory. The leader as 
a figure omnipresent in any political process, as the maker of de- 
cisions, originator and recipient of messages, performer of functions, 
Nvielder of power, and creator or operator of institutions can bring 
tiicse disparate elements into a single, visible focus. Tlie study of 
leadership, moreover, can readily be supplemented with an examina- 
tion of the social and polih'cal organization that he founds and 
transforms, with an analysis of the psychological appeals and poli- 
tical sanctions that give leader and organization a hold on their 
mass following. In short, there may the elements for ct new 
theoretical view, both comprehensive and dynamic, of the political 
process as a whole. 

What Erikson has called the “psydio-historicaJ” approach may 
dmilarly serve to reconcile the historian's older emphasis on great 
men with the newer preoccupation with social and economic forces. 
In economics, the study of “reform-mongering” may fruitfully link 
the quantitative abstractions of classical theory with tlie policy 
orientation of economic planning and development. For psycholo- 
gists, BnaUy, an examinaticn of major izmovaiors in thought or or- 
ganization may firmly place the study of recurrent personality traits 
and personality conflicts into a wider context of historical and 
cultural change. 

To accomplish any of these advances in various fields of scholar- 
ship, there is need for a concentric attack on the unresolved theoret- 
ical problems in our imderstanding of the leadership process. One 
of the more useful approaches may be to see leadership as a pro- 
cess of communication, or connection, a view most recently Urged 
by Karl W. Deutsch,^^ but implicit in older social dieories. Rousseau, 
for example, thought that society evolved from situations where 
men face obstacles to survival which they cannot individually sur- 
mount. “Now, since men can by no means engender new powers,” 
Rousseau writes, “but can only unite and control those of which 
ihey are already possessed, there' is no w-ay in which they can 
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maintain themselves save by coming together and pooling their 
strength in a way that will enable them to wthstand any resistance 
eierted upon them from without. They must develop some sort of 
central direction and learn to act in concert*^* In this context, it 
is relevant to recall Erilcsons observation that major feats of ideolog- 
ical innovation are brought about by “those who combine a uni- 
venal enough new meaning with the mastery of a new technol- 
ogy."^® In this way, Luther exploited the potential of the printing 
press and a new literary language based on the vernacular for 
religious and political pamphleteering; Gandhi traveled extensively 
on the railroads to establish close contact with the masses; and 
Mustafa Kemal won the Turldsh War of Independence “with the 
telegraph wires."^’ 

Men must “leam to act in concert," says Rousseau, whidi sug- 
gests a close relation between leadership and the learning process. 
Such a view underlies Hirs<diman*s study of economic policy in 
Latin America as a process that meanders by trial and error be- 
tween antagonistic and nonanlagonistic solutions, between solutions 
that would break do^yn a problem into its component parts or 
enlarge it to be resolved Nvithin a wider context — a process, in sum, 
conditioned by the chan^g perceptions of all the participants. 
The reform-monger or the charismatic leader is likely to emerge as 
the teacher in such a process, but to leach others he mxist first learn 
himself. Here once again it is essential to conceive of the leaders 
personality not as fixed, but as changing; to consider, in turn, the 
character traits that he may display in long years of waiting for 
his opportunity, the new resources of personality that he brings to 
bear as he assumes his role as leader, and the decline which his 
personality may undergo as his historic task is accomplished. 

Both for the leader himself and for bis followers or antagonists, 
leadership is a process of change, often drastic and discontinuous 
change. Tlius the methods by which a political leader attains power 
are in most sitnations strikingly different from those by which he 
exercises the power so won, and these in turn are different from 
those by which he transmits it to his successors. One difference 
between leaders — say, Andrew Jolmson, Woodrow Wilson, and 
Adolf Hitler, whose careers ended in disaster, and others like 
Franklin Roosevelt, Gandhi, and do Gaulle— may xvell be that the 
responses of the former became set at an early age, whereas the lat- 
ter were able to summon up jicw resources and adapt to new situa- 
tions until a far more advanced age. 
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A systematic and comparative study of leadership processes 
may enable us to lay to rest the continuing controversy between 
those who see leadership (including charismatic leadership) pri- 
marily as an individual attribute or trait and those who prefer to 
view it as being determined by the situation — as well as the even 
older debate over the historic influence of great individuals. There 
is no need to posit a clear-cut alternative between trait and situa- 
tion: The originality or responsiveness of the leader may be seen 
as one variable or spectrum, the compelling or plastic nature of 
the setting as another. ‘*\Ve do not face ... a choice,” as Bobert C. 
Tucker has reminded us, “between explaining history by reference 
to leader-personalities or assigning them no importance at all.”^^ 
The study of whole societies and their intellectual or political 
leaders can be comparative, but never experimental. Hence the 
further we pursue questions of historic causality, the more surely 
they will elude us. Would Newton’s theory of gravitation have 
been accepted as quickly if its author had not presided over the 
Royal Society in such an autocratic manner? Would the quantitative- 
behavioral approach to social studies in the United States have 
prevailed as quickly, or at all, if Merriam and others had not or- 
ganized the Social Science Research Council? No more than broad 
estimates are possible, A more accurate appraisal of the personalities 
of presidential candidates, such as Uiat proposed by James Barber,*® 
is surely both desirable and possible— yet no amount of informa- 
tion on the personality development of a Roosevelt or a Kennedy 
can lead ns to anticipate the bombs on Pearl Harbor or the bullet 
in Dallas. 

Even as we turn from comparative generalization or predictions 
to the evaluation of particular historic cases, ambiguities remain. A 
leader’s achievement must at some point be judged in terms of 
success or failure, but such judgments \vili vary with the time per- 
spective. Stanley Hoffmann once observed that “Meltemich had 
succeeded by 1825 and failed by 1848; and in other words: writers 
disagree as to whether he had succeeded or failed by 1914.”^® 
Future appraisals of de Gaulle are sure to be conditioned by the 
manner of his final exit from the political stage, and it is in the 
hands of the future generations of Turks to preserve, modify, or 
destroy the work of Atatiiik. 

These remarks about causality and success point more generally 
to time as a crudal dimension of the leadership process. The lead- 
er’s position in a spectrum from tradition to innovation may also be 
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considered a strategic aspect of leadership. In assessing that posi- 
tion. we should beware of simplistic judgments, remember that 
originality and innovation require mental distance from ones sur- 
roundings, and recall the example of leaders (like de Gaulle and 
Atatiirk) who secured this distance, in part, through attachment 
to traditional values or methods. 

What has often been called a political leaders “sense of timing 
may be considered the tactical aspect, yet few writers have been 
able to give precise meaning to that phrase. A future theory of 
leadership might perhaps subsume “sense of timing" tmder the in- 
telligence and communications functions of leadership, A political 
leader, it may he suggested, must be able to establish priorities 
wthin his program so that he husband scarce resources of 
perception and decision. He must be able to establish contradictory 
connections one after the other. He must, for example, make suc- 
cessive alliances with mutually antagonistic groups and take fullest 
advantage of shifting dxcumslances. He must be able to sustain an 
illusion of movement even whOe he pauses to ponder alternatives. 
De Gaulle's preoccupation with stagecraft and Ataturk’s sense of 
suspense and dramatic denouement are devices for maintaining 
momentum and an intimate feeBng of communication mth their 
followers. 

These somewhat scattered remarks about leadership as communi- 
cation, leadership as a learning process, and leadership as a sens© 
of timing may suffice to indicate some of the directions in which a 
future theory may develop. Not surprisingly, the themes I have 
singled out are of particular importance to the ait of statesmanship, 
which is the political scientist’s more special concern. Further sug- 
gestions, relating also to leadership in its intellectual and psychologi- 
cal aspects, will be found in almost ewry essay in this volume. 

The authors share not only a common interest in a cluster of 
theoretical questions, hut the belief that any refinement in theory 
must be accompanied by a corresponding strengthening and broad- 
ening of the empirical foundations. Thus the authors have been 
conscious of problems of evidence as well as those of theory; indeed, 
nowhere in l^torical or social study are problems of evidence posed 
so sharply as in the biography of famous men. The materials avail- 
able differ vastly in quantity and quality from one statesman or 
thinker to he next The Hoffmanns complain that de Gaulle’s 
“biographers do not give much detafl” on his family or childhood”; 
yet the materials that they did find must seem enviable in their 
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richness to any student of James Mill or of Atatiirk. Commonly, 
moreover, the materials are composed or become available only 
after both the subject and his contemporaries have become conscious 
of his greatness. Thus, de Gaulle and Atalurk intended their auto- 
biographical accounts to be political manifestos for the present 
as well as contributions to the historical record, while Gandhi’s 
autobiography was itself one of the series of ‘'experiments with 
truth” that it recounts. The testimony of other participants in the 
events and the reconstructions of biographers raise further ques- 
tions of accuracy of information and reliability of judgment. 

As the latest of the biographers, the student of leadership must 
learn to be as critical of his own reactions as he is of his sources. 
A bad biography, so tlie saying goes, reveals more about the author 
than about the subject — and this is nowhere so true as in psycho- 
logical biography. A good psychological biography provides a 
more balanced revelation. The more convincingly it portrays the 
personality of the subject, the more frankly it reveals the range of 
the writers empathy and the sharpness of his critical faculties. The 
scholar who explores the psycho-Iiistorical or psycho-political 
aspects of leadership must remember that his condusions can be 
no stronger than the weakest link in his chain of evidence and 
inference^ and that his own sensitivities and judgment are indis* 
pensable links in that chain. 
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On the Nature of Psycho-Historical Evidence: 
In Search of Gandhi 


I 

About a decade ago, when I first participated in a Dsedalus discus- 
sion, I represented one wing o£ the clinical arts and sciences in a 
symposium on Evidence and Inference.* I offered some observations 
of a “markedly personal nature,'* and this not only from predilection 
but because the only methodological certainty that 1 could claim for 
my specialty, the psychotherapeutic encounter, was “disciplined 
subjectivity.” Of all the other fields represented in that symposium, 
I felt closest (so I cautiously suggested) to the historian: for he, like 
the clinician, must serve the curious process by which selected por- 
tions of the past impose themselves on our renewed awareness and 
claim continued actuality in our contemporary commitments. We 
dinicians, of course, work under a Hippocratic contract with our 
clients; and the way they submit their past to our interpretation is 
a special form of historicizing, dominated by their sense of fragmen- 
tation and isolation and by our method of restoring to them, through 
the encounter with us, a semblance of wholeness, immediacy, and 
mutuality. But as we, in our jargon, “take a history” with the 
promise of correcting it, we enter another’s life, we “make history.” 
Thus, both clinician and patient (and in psychoanalysis, at any rate, 
every clinician undergoes voluntary patienthood for didactic pur- 
poses) acquire more than an inkling of what Collingwood claims 
history is — namely, “the life of mind” which “both liv'es in historical 
process and kno^\’S itself as so living." 

Since that symposium, the former caution in the approach to 
each other of clinician and historian has given way to quite active 
efforts to find common ground. These have been confined for the 
most part to the joint study of the traditional affinity of case history 
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and life history. But here the dinidan is inexorably drawn into 
super-personal history “itself," since he, too, must Icam to conceive 
of, say, a “great” man’s crises and ndiievcments as communal events 
characteristic of a given huitorical period. On the other hand, some 
historians probably begin to suspect tliat tliey, too, are practitioners 
of a restorative art which transforms the fragmentation of the past 
and tlie peculiarities of those who m-akc liistory into such wholeness 
of meaning as mankind seeks. This, in fact, may become only too 
clear in out time when the historian finds himself involved in on- 
going liistory by an accelerated interplay of communication between 
the interpreters and the makers of history: Here, a new land of 
Hippocratic Oath may become necessary. And os for him who 
would cure mankind from history itself— he certainly takes on the 
therapeutic job of jobs. 

It is not my purpose, however, to blur the division beriveen 
therapist and liislorian. Rather, I would like to try to delineate 
an in-between field which some of us have come to call the psycho- 
historical approach. Such a hyphenated name usually designates on 
area in which nobody as yet is methodologically quite at home, but 
which someday will be settled and incorporate without a trace of 
border disputes and double names. The necessity to delineate it, 
however, becomes urgent when fonvard w’orkers rush in with claims 
which endanger systematic exploration. Thus, today, psychoanalytic 
theory is sometimes applied to historical events with little clarifica- 
tion of the criteria for such a transfer. Such bravado can lead to 
brilliant insights, but also to renewed doubt in the specific fittedn^s 
and general applicability of psychological interpretation. I xvill, 
therefore, attempt to discuss here, in a manner both “markedly 
personal” and didactic, what parallels I have found between my 
clinical experience and the study of a circumscribed historical event. 

Since the symposium on Evidence and Inference, roy study 
Young Mon Luther has also appeared*; and nothing coidd have 
better symbolized the methodological embarrassment on the part 
even of friendly critics than the stereotyped Avay in which editors, 
both in tbis country and in England, captioned the reviervs of my 
book with the phrase, “Luther on the Couch.” Now r-ltnirinTK; are, 
in fact, rather sparing in the use of the couch except in a systematic 
psychoanalysis; yet, "on the couch” has assumed some such popular 
connotation as “on the carpet.” And it so happens that Luther all 
his life was a flamboyant free assodator and in his youth certainly 
often talked as if be were “on the couch." His urbane superior von 
14 
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Staupite, could we inform him of the new uses of this adaptable 
fundtae, would gladly testify to Uiat. He “ ^n^Ld 

monk’s raving insistence that his repenttmce a Lonortion to 
God a “confession compulsion" altogether out P P 
what the father confessor was ready to receive ™ 

fore he told young Luther that he w^ C"tin °e oZaU^ 

And M-ith the re^gniUon of .^^cZessrof ^ 

within the very art of “free” self-revelahon. the confessor 

was on good clinical grounds. I’c in 

rnSetorki;i« 

of . . . psychoanalysis- To be^n jf ‘ ^ „;„ained 
briefly discuss these fundamental ^ jo its appli- 

fundarnentrt to ^ m^^b^ of p^y fi„<i ,o„ething 

nicate what “comes to hb mind pT<« p.eud blamed 

too little too tormously, ^ unconscious, for what 

the mechanism of reprcs^o” reassert its right to awareness and 
once has rysftotS s^lhc disguise of 

resolution only in ^ commission (meaning acts ahen 

"'ufSSr'lZi” » W»” 

Sion and pathogenic power of repressed 

rafica^e of ho included a ivide assortacnt 

sesual in the definiUon of “sexual-; and he 

of impuUes “d ^ attention to the importance of infantile 
considered ‘ rt of his method and his theory. The last 

experiences ^ Freudian revolu- 

two conceptions leO reason than have the fathers of 

ouTerlSi^of ^^uUons to acknowledge the -liberation” named 

niter hiin. mentioned by Freud in the same 

But *h“® “neither more nor less than the mainspring of llie 
study “'I "rt'^^^^tanZis”: transfcrencc-and for a good his- 
wmp'® “ transference, wo again need look no 

Is# , 
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hirtiier than Lulhei's relation to Herm von Staupilz and the Po^ 
How he made this, too, historical in a grand manner is, for the 
moment, another matter. Transference is a universal tendency a(> 
tive wherever human beings enter a relationship to others in such 
a way that the other also “stands for” persons as perceived in the 
pre-adult past He thus serves the re-enactment of infantile and 
juvenile \vishes and fears, hopes and apprdiensions; and this al- 
ways \vith a bewildering ambioalcnce — that is, a ratio of loving 
and hateful tendencies which under certain conditions change 
radically. This plays a singularly important role in the climcaJ 
encounter and not only in the dependoit patients bdiavior toward 
the clinician. It is also part of what the cdinician. must observe in 
himself: He, too, can transfer on different patients a \’ariely of un- 
conscious strivings which come from his infantile past. This we call 
counter'transference. 

All these seeming difficulties, howev’er, are the very tools of 
the psychoanalyst. To a determined belie%’er in free will, they may 
all sound like weaknesses, if not dishonesties, while together they 
ore really an intrinsic “property* of the clinical situab'on. Relived 
and resolved in each case, tliey are a necessary part of the evidence; 
and their elucidation is the only way to a cure. But are they also 
applicable to some aspects of historical research? Here the difficul- 
ties of a hyphenated approach become only loo obvious, for in the 
absence of historical training I can only describe the way in which 
my clinical tools eitlier hindered or proved bandy in an attempt to 
reconstruct a historical event. Yet, it would seem that even the best 
trained historical mind couM not “live in the historical process” 
without underscoring and erasing, professing and denying, even 
loving and hating and without trying to know himself as so li\'ing 
and so kno>ving. I may hope, then, that the predicaments to be 
described will remind the reader of his owm erperiences or of those 
recorded in the other contributions to this symposium. As for his- 
torical data proper, I can only try to introduce a psj'chological 
dimension into what would seem to be well-established rules of 
evidence. 


H 

Three times in the early-sLxties 1 N-isited the city of Ahmedabad 
in the Indian State of Gujarat. The Erst time I w^erit on the invita- 
tion of some enlightened citizens in order to give a seminar on 
lf> 
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I occupied a small house on th world Nearby was 

being Le of the " 

^ iL STe^ow Z the simple house of 

to men of the mind, m ic 17 Mother of Labor, in whose 
his sister, a samUy inscribed for Gandhi. It 

Uving room hung ^ / had known it when I was 

came back to me only gradua y ( „ ^ lived for more 

young) to to -as the ctty m winch Gan^ ^ owner and 
than a decade and a half an a whom Gandhi pays 

his sister (both now to V^'^a!!tobioeraphy. They had been 
high and repeated “ J^e^vely, tohe dramaUc event by 

Gandhis opponent and j/jla: the Ahmedabad textile 

which labor unionism was founded m lu 

strike of 1918. , , ..h.med to India “for good" 

At the age of forty-five Gm England and the 

in 1914, after havmg spent hu stade y B founded a 

years of his early ma^ood m Sou* p„^oe in 

settlement near Ahm^bad, e p ^ liberal benefactor in 
which he had been ” as “the mill mvner" (as. 

the man whom we shall sunp y paper individuals 

in general, I will endeavor not to Gandhi had im- 

merely used for <le'"om ™ K become familiar with the 
mediately begun to trave --nnimscribed grievances suited to 

life of the masses and to S"/* ^ ^^bich he had developed 

his approach: the ‘^SX'X-to is. a method of 

in South Africa and had ^ S S the op- 

recogniztog and mobiliang ^ y igi 7 be had found an op- 

pvesS^ as^wcll as in *« OPP^^:^ ^ g™'ving in faraway 

portunity to move m on toe p: peasants there. And now, m 

Bihar in defense of the ng . request the mediatorship in 

1918, he accepted at toe .■"* home, in Ahmedabad. 
a wage dispute in the prm P , had decided to accept 

He had studied the situation ^ decision which brought 

toe leadership of ten , e^nflict with the mill ouuer 

him into public, as well as p shtcr, who had 

and aligned him on toe .vork” in toe widest sense. In the 

been deeply 1°'"’''''^’” jt. di-vcloocd. in deed and in words, his 
weeks of this strike Gandhi ^ whole matter 

full techidque, indudmg even a one 
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ended in a compromise which nevertheless secured to the workers, 
in the long run, what they had asked for. 

This story, tlien, seemed to harbor fascinating private, as well 
as public, issues. And it seemed significant that Gandhi would have 
chosen in the cataclysmic years 1917 and 1918 opportunities to 
d^nonstrate his kind of revolution in grievances involving first 
peasants and then workers and that he- would do so on a local and 
even personal scale— visualize, in contrast, the global activities of 
other charismatic leaders la the concluding years of World War I. 
At the time, in fact, the mill strike %vas hardly noted: *%Ve cannot 
see what Mr. M. K. Gandhi can win, but we can well see that ho 
might lose everything," wote die leading newspaper in the area. 
And in Ws autobiography, written a decade later, the Mahatma 
makes relatively light of the whole event — a diffidence which he 
transmitted to his biographers. Yet, the very next year he would 
lead the first nationwide civil disobedience and become forever 
India’s Mahatma. 

Enter the psycho-historian: Having learned to esteem the mill 
owner and his family and having become convinced of the his- 
torical and biographic MgniBcance of the strike as wdl as of the 
"resistance” against it, I determined to study both. 

First, then, a word on the record of the event as written by 
Gandhi himself about a decade after the strike. In a previous 
publication.^ I have pointed to the general difficulties encountered 
in using Gandhi's autobiography for eidier historical or psychoanaly> 
tic purposes— not to spe:dt of a combination of both. Maybe more 
so in translation than in Candhfs native Gujarati in which it was 
written, the autobiography often impresses the reader as monot- 
raous and moralistic to the point of priggishness, or, at any rate, 
as devoid of any indication of Gandhi s presence described by wit- 
nesses as energetic and energizing, challenging and teasing. And, 
indeed, the autobiography originally was not a book at all. It was 
written over a number of years in the form of “column/* for a 
biweekly primarily addressed to youth: Each colunm, like our 
traditional homilies, had to have a moral. Furthermore, these 
columns were ^v^irten when tiie Mahahnaship of India, gained in 
the years after the strike, seemed already forfeited both by political 
fortune and by approaching old age: Gandhi had been jailed 
and set free only to face again a politically divided India. Tempo- 
rarily as we now know, but at the time rrften with depressing 
finahty, he had turned from rebd to reformer. A Hindu reformer 
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v ^ rmut face fully what the autobiography’s fore- 

approaching sixty must tare tuiy ^ self-realization, 

word clearly states: “What I svant ^ j M„fcsh<i in the 

to see God" face to fare, to f J^sviidmwal. The 
Hindu life cycle means final rre thnueh we now know 

autobiography is a testament, ftcn, even though 

that Gandhi’s leadership had just be^ obvious- 

One is almost embarrassed to of recon- 

namely, that in perusing a man s oervasive motivational 

stnictog past rSoments and under what 

trends, one must first ask oueseU at wtot age 
general circumstances the memous w Surely aU this 

tended purpose was, and wtat form ^ ^ fo judge the less 

would have to be known before ^ ^ autobiographer to 

conscious motivations, which “'“V ^0^1 oth« equally 

emphasize selectively some , - ^y„ntly some deed or mis- 

decisive ones; to profess and rev , . commitments; to argue 
deed and to disguise or deny confirm his historical role 

and to try to prove what seems to 

and to correct what might spoil uces often seem to be 

chosen for himself. Confession-1 e r complex form of 

the most naively revealing and yet ar author’s purity by 

autobiography, for they attemp P therefore, confound 

the very advertisement of his impunbre anu, 

his honesty both as a sinner and a abrupt and sur- 

As pointed out, past events m. 23 part of an 

prising appearimce in P^^gj^J^stematio attention to *e 
observational situation which ^ then: Factuality aside, 

reasons why diey may come I _ relation of professional 

what is their actuality in Oierefore. hard to under- 

observer and self-observing chen . accept an 

stand how observers trained m ^ ^ Gandhi’s account 

event reported in an autobiograp y , and as a naive con- 

of his tier’s death— bo* as a jg gjind in its autono- 

fession without asking why e ^ indeed, a particular 

mous setting, the autobiograp y, or newly created at 

form of autobiography w^ ^v\i^elf states that ho taciv an 
that moment in history. Gan „ ^ phenomenon, which ““1^“ 
autohiography to be a rather - potion comparable to the 
his ow^ li all the more or to Rousseau’s and 

confessions of St. Augustine and AbelarU 

Kierkegaard’s autobiographic works. ig 
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To put this diagrammatically and didactically, a psycho-historical 
teviewer would have to fa*om— in one inlumve conBguraUon of 
thought if he can and with the help of a diagram if he must— tlio 
complementarity of at least four condiUons under which a record 
merges. 



A, Funciions of the Recori 

I Moment 

n Sequence 

1. INDIVIDUAL 

in the recorder’s 

in the recorder’s 

stage of life and 
general condition 

life history 

2. COMMUNITY 

in the state of 

in the history of 
the recorder’s 


the recorder’s 


community 

community 


Under I-l, then, we would focus as if with a magnifying glass 
on one segment of the recorder's life as a period with a dr- 
cumscyibed quality. Gandhi’s autobiography served the acute 
function of demonstrating aa aging reformer's capacity to apply 
what he called trudi to balance sheet of his own failures and 
successes, in order to gain the wisdom of renunciation for himself 
and to promote a new level of political and spiritual awareness 
in his nation. But we would also nave to consider the special inner 
conflicts and overt mood s%vings which aggravated these, his often 
withdrawn and 'silent’’ years. Under 1-2, we would consider all the 
acute circumstances in Indian history which would make Gandhi 
feel that he would find an echo for his message in those segments 
o£ India’s awakening youth who could read— K?r be read to. Under 
II-l, we would remember that confession seems to have been a 
passion for him throughout life and that his marked concern over 
Moksha began in a precocious conscience development in child- 
hood (which, in fact, he shared with other homines religiosi). In 
II-2, however, we would have to account for the fact diat Gandhi’s 
record, both in content and style, went far beyond the traditional 
forms of self-revelation in India and bridged sudi confessionalism 
as St Augustine’s or Tolstoy’s awareness as Christians, as well as 
Rousseau’s passionate and Freud’s systematized insight into the 
power of Pantile and juvenUe experience. From die p^cho- 
historical viewpoint, then, the question is not, or not only, whether 
a man like Gandhi inadvertently proves some of Freud’s points 
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(such as Ihe power of the wtoh we now recognize 

Oedipus Complex), but wl^ ™ ^j5„ent media of representation 
as uSversal were re-enacted m types of men m 

(including Freud’s dream ^alyses) y P^^^ ready 

given periods of history— and w ^ complementarity makes 

for thm and their medium: “^^^^^ealysis meaningful, 

a confession momentoiu and ite relaticity 

Our diagrammatic boxes them variabOity- of passing 

any historical item — that is, e individual life cycle an c 
moment and long-range trend, of mdivi 

munal development. 


in 

Cet me now turn to 

of mS-the Event as I ^ ‘ one fuU accost of ih 
Gandhi’s retrospecUve by the man who w^ * 

pamphlet of less than a to the matter i^ ^en 

bank’s secretary.' Gandhis ovm app^ tbe ^merton 

more casual and episodic an , ^ i^ jbe sequen • ^ 

of a seemingly quite Touch svith Labor. 

chapter (or totalhnent) ^ iVAhmedabad where a s.rf« 

to advise the laborers to go o^^^enty days of a s^e durmg 
“all the pdooiplos but 


militant and nonviolent India* ana . peep 

ivith lasting eonsequenees or ^ chapter f '^d A Pc^ 

the story of the strike js e"‘ortaincd valh “ "P“°o 

into the Ashram.” Here the iofestcd the land P , settle- 

of the mulUtude of sniAes w just oo™ ^j^oa, 

which Gandhi, at the tune of the s .n South Atn 

menL Go"dhi re^unt how^L WUing snak« 

as well as in India, bad _^cticc "no loss ox -venter docs 

tv,’ent>--five years of then, in a ^'^.^^^imax-nimcly. 

occasioned by snake bi by reporting jis ^ 
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To put this diagramiuaticaHy and didactically, a psycho-historical 
reviewer would have to fathom — in one intuitive configuration of 
thought if he can and with the help of a diagram if be must— the 
compkmentariUj of at least four conditions under which a record 
energes. 



A. Functunts of the Record 

I Moment 

II Sequence 

1. INDIVIDUAL 

in the recorder's 

in the recorder’s 


stage of life and 
general conditiori 

life history 

2. COMMUNITY 

in the state of 

in the history of 
the recorder’s 


the recorder’s 


community 

community 


Under I-l, then, we would focus as if with a magnifying glass 
on one segment of the recorder's life as a period with a cir- 
cumscribed quality. Gandhi’s autobiography served the acute 
function of demonstrating an aging reformer's capacity to apply 
what he called truth to the balance sheet of his own failures and 
successes, in order to gain the wisdom of renunciatioa for him'^elf 
and to promote a new level of political and spiritual awareness 
in his nation. But we would also Wve to consider the special inner 
conflicts and overt mood swings which aggravated these, his often 
withdrawn and “silenf years. Under 1-2, we would consider all the 
acute circumstances in Indian history which would make Gandhi 
feel that he would find an echo for his message in those segments 
of India's awakening youth who could read— or be read to. Under 
U-l, we would remember that confession seems to have been a 
Fusion for him throughout life and that his marked concern over 
Mofeha b^an in a precocious conscience development in child- 
hood (which, in fact, he shared with other homines relighsi). In 
II-2, however, we would have to account for the fact that Gandhi's 
record, both in content and style, went far beyond the traditional 
fon^ of seU-revelation in India and bridged such confessionaUsm 
« bt Augustine s or Tolsto/s awareness as Christians, as well as 
Rousseaus passionate and Freuds systematized insight into the 
^wer of infantile and juvenUe experience. From the psycho- 
historical then, the question is not, or not only, whether 

a man hke Gandhi inadvertently proves some of Freud's points 
2t) 
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• V rc— ^nd here we rememher that 
poisonous snakes than to industna , bestiary, once 

Llher Man of Peace, also nsing an ^ 

mused that big lazy camels mig ^ suppressed rage apt to 
man could not or would not. Was Canto s supj^ 
be “displaced" in such a flagran ''™y , {q historical fact and 

There is, however, an autobiography. He and the iniU 

to the propagandistic pu^ose o Briefly, to null owner 

owner had been involved in a pu around his factory o 

had noted hordes of toed that the munmipal 

the outsldrts of to city and a lolling animals, were in e 
police, knowing how Hindus ee outside to city limits- mre 

habit of releasing captured stray in the area, to rmU 

hydrophobia had reached maior ^ gs and some obhgmg 

oLer had requested the lor the carcass^ to be 

officer, for r^ons of his orvn, h»"°Seets. Such to sti^ 
carted away through the “tw Qandhi did not 't®®' ® ^ 

that riots to made of in ^"^.^-te tinself would kill a 
speak up for the mill owner, He wrote m Young 
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because of which) the whole strike ended with what looked like a 
loud of hasty compromise, \Vhat was at stake then, and what was 
still at stake at the writing of the autobiography, -Nvas the purity of 
the nonviolent method: The mill owner could (and did) consider 
Gandhi’s fast an unfairly coercive way of making the employers 
give in, whereas Gandhi did (and always would) consider a fast 
only justified as a means of persuading weakening supporters to 
bold out. 

The technical question that arises here is whether the chapter 
whidi interrupts ^e account of the strike could be shown to 
signify an inner resistance against the whole story, comparable to 
what we observe and utilize in dinical work. Again and again, one 
finds, for example, that a diild undergoing psychotherapy will 
suHer what 1 have called “play disruption" — that is, he will inter- 
rupt his play in some anxious manner, sometimes vvilhout being 
able to resume it. And often the very manner of disruption or the 
way in which play is resumed will suggest to the experienced 
observer what dangerous thought had occurred to the child and 
had ruined his playfulness. Or an adult in psychoanalysis will em- 
bark on a seemingly easy progression of free associations only to 
find suddenly that he has forgotten what he was about to say next 
or to interrupt his trend of thought with what appears to be a 
senseless image or sentence “from nowhere.* A little scrutiny can 
soon reveal that what had thus been lost or had intruded was, in 
fact, an important key to the underlying meaning of the whole 
sequence of thoughts — a key which more often th;m not reveals a 
repressed or suppressed sense trf hate against a beloved person. I 
will later report on Gandhi’s sudden aw’areness of such a disruption 
in another part of the autobiography. 

What, then, could the noi^ling of snakes have to do with the 
Ahmedabad strike and wih Gang’s relation to the mfil ovvner? 
Mere thematic play would suggest Gandhiites bent on nonviolence 
in the first column meet mill owners; in the second, poisonous 
snakes; and in the third, mill owners again- Do snakes, then, “stand 
for* mol owners? This could suggest to a diniri.-^n a breakthrough 
of Gandhi’s anger against the owners — on anger which he had 

expressly forbidden himself, as wdl as the striking and starving 
workmen. If one can win over poisonous snakes by love and non- 
violence, the hidden thought might be, then maybe one can reach 
tlie hearts of industrialists loo. Or die suggestion might be more 
damaging— namely, that it would be 'more profitable to be kind to 
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he raust fulfill in order to have a higher chance in another life. If, 
as Gandhi would put it, “fasting is my business, " then making money 
was that of the mill owner; and Gandhi could not have fulfilled his 
role of saintly politician (or, as he put it, “a politician who tried to 
be a saint”) had he not had the financial support of wealthy men. 
This, the Marxists might say, corrupted him, while the Hindu point 
of view would meredy call for a clean division of roles within a 
common search for a higher truth. The Freudian point of view, 
however, would suggest that such a situation might cause an 
unconscious “transference" of unresolved conflicts of childhood to 
the present. 

Young Ganfiii had, in varying ways, forsaken his caste and Ins' 
father when he left to become an English barrister; and he had for- 
saken his older brother who had wanted him to join him in legal 
work when he had become a reformer. Su(di deviations ones 
ancestral dharma are a grave problem in the lives of many creative 
Indians, At any rale, when he returned and settled down in Ahmed- 
abad — the city in which both his native language and the mer- 
cantile spirit of his ancestors bad reached a high level of cultiva- 
tion— and when he again deviated grievously by taking a family 
of Untouchables into his Ashram, dre mill owner alone had con- 
tinued to support him. The mill owner, thus, had become a true 
brother; and anyone familiar with Gandhi's life will know how 
desperate at times was the “Great Soul’s* never requited and never 
fully admitted search for somebody who would sanction, guide, 
and, yes, mother him. This is a complex matter, and it %vill be 
enough to indicate here that without the assumption of such a 
transference of the prime actor in my story to the principal wit- 
nesses, a brother and sister, I could not have made sense of the 
meaning of the Event in Gandhis life— and of his wish to “play 
it down.” 


rv 

Nobody likes to be found out, not erven one who has made 
ruthless confession a part of his prtrfession. Any autohiographer, 
therefore, at least between the lines, spars with his reader and 
potential Judge. Does the autohio^aphic recorder then develop a 
kind of transference on the potenti^ reviewer of his record? Gandhi 
did, as we shall see. 

But before reporting this, let me ask another question; Does 
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in the traditlona! manner by hfc father, whom he never forgave. 
Thus, a lifelong ambivalence toward his vidfe and diildren, not to 
speak of sexuality in general, had perpetuated a predicament in his 
life as well as in that of many of Ws followers: Are Satyagraha and 
chastity inseparable? That such conflicts in the lives of saintly men 
are more than a matter of mental hygiene, I need not emphasize 
here. Gandhi, I think, would have listened to me, but probably 
would have asked me toasingly why I had taken his outburst so 
personally. And, indeed, my impulsive need to answer him "in 
person” before 1 could go on with my book revealed again that all 
manner of counter-transference can accompany our attempts to 
analyze others, great or ordinary. 

And what, we must ask (and he might have asked), legitimizes 
such undertaking in clinical woric? It is, of course, the mandate to 
help— paired with self-analysis. And even as we demand that he 
who makes a profession of “psychoanalyzing others must have 
learned a certain capacity for self-analysis, so must we presuppose 
that the psycho-historian will have developed or acquired a certain 
self-analytical capacity which would give to his dealings with 
others, g^eat or small, both the charity of identification and a 
reasonably good conscience. Ojurs, too, are “experiments with 
truth.” 

1 can offer, for such an ambitious aim, only another schema 
which lists the minimum requirements for what a reviewer of a 
record and of an event should be reasonably clear about: 


B. Function of the Rrvicvf 



I Moment 

II Sequence 

1. INDIVIDUAL 

in the stage and 
the conditions of 
the reviewer’s life 

in the reviewer’s 
life history 

Z COMMUNITY 

in the state of 
the reviewer's 
communities 

in the history of 
the reviewer's 
communities 

Under communities I here subsume a whole series of collective 


processes from which the reviewer derives identity and sanction and 
within which his act of reviewing has a function: there, above all, 
he must know himself os living in the historical process. Each com- 
munity, of course, may call for a separate chart: the reviewer’s 
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to say that all of them were directed by the spirit.” Nmy he 
dismiss his "hostile’ reader; "I am not writing the autobiography 
to please critics. Writing it itself is one of the experiments wi* 
truSi.’ And he can distribute the blame tor writing at all: "Indeed 
I started writing [the autobiography] in compliance with their 
[his co-worlteis’] wishes. If. therefore. I am wrong in writing the 
autobiography, they must share the blame.” This concluding remark 
is. I think, typical of the Gandhian half-humor so easily lost in 
translation; and humor means recovery. 

To say more about this sudden disruption, I would have to know 
(according to my own specifications) exactly in what period of his 
life Gandhi wrote this particular installment of the autobiography. 
Was there a real snooper and critic in his life at the time? Or wns 
the imaginary one an extemalization of a second inner voice, one 
temporarily at odds with the one dial inspired his every effort? 
Much spe^ for the latter assumption, for the disruption follows a 
chapter called *A Sacred Recollection and Penance” in which 
Gandhi describes an especially cruel outbreak against his wife under 
circumstances (there were many in his life) both sublime and 
ridiculous. Once, in South Africa, while cleaning her house whidi 
had become a hostel, she bad refused to empty a Christian Untoueb- 
able's chamber pot {that combination was too much), and Gandhi 
had literally shown her the gale. After such extreme and extremely 
petty moments something could cry out in him: What if all hfa 
professions of universal love, all his sacrifices of those closest to 
him by family ties for the sake of those furthest away (the masses, 
the poor, the Untouchables) were a “pretense”? So here, the reader 
and reviewer become an extemalization of the writer’s self-doubt; 
and I felt so directly appealed to that I began to of how I 
might have explained these matters to him in the light of our clin- 
ical knowledge. Not without the sudden awareness of being older 
than he had been when he wrote that passage, I addressed him in 
an ensuing chapter explaining that, as a student of another lover of 
truth, a contemporary of his on the other side of the, world, I had 
a more charitable term than “pretense” for the psychological aspects 
of his dilemma: namely, “ambivalence.” I confronted him with 
another instance of petty and righteous cruelty and attempted to 
formulate a pervasive ambivalence: that his marriage at the age of 
tidrteen to a girl of the same age and fatherhood In his teens had 
prevented him from making a conscious decision at an informed age 
for or against married life; that this “fate" had been foisted on him 
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rarily to ^ve credence to the Christian hope for salvation. Such 
over-all prejudice, however, even where clearly expressed, is 
methodologically meaningful only insofar as the slant thus given 
to the whole work is thereby clarified and insofar as it is vigorously 
coimteracted by an adherence to the other criteria for evidence and 
inference— and for literary form. On the other hand, where a 
sovereign acknowledgment like Freud’s introduction enters an 
alliance with a vindictive and tendentious case study clearly written 
by a chronically disappointed public servant such as Bullitt, then 
the whole work itself becomes a case study of a fascinating, but in 
its final form abortive, psycho-historical essay. 'The Wilson book 
can serve to illustrate, then, if somewhat by way of a caricature, 
the decisive influence on a bit of history which results from basic 
differences in Weltanschauung among actor, recorder, and reviewer 
—that is, a world view, a sense of existential space-time which (as 
a venerable physicist acknowledged in my seminar in Ahmedabad) 
is “in a man’s bones,” no matter what else be has learned. 

Freud’s example leads me back to the da^’s when I first heard 
of Gandhi and of Ahmedabad and maybe even of the mill owner — 
all of which remained latent until, at the time of my visit, it “came 
back to me” almost sensually in the occasional splendor and the 
pervasive squalor of India. In my youth I belonged to the class 
of wandering artists w'ho— as some alienated and neurotic youths 
can and must in all ages — ^blithely keep some vision alive in the 
realities of political and economic chaos, even tiiougb, by a minute 
slip in the scales of fate, they may find themselves among the 
uniformed to whom killing and being killed becomes a sacred duty, 
or they may perish ingloriously in some mass furor. 

As Wilwn’s image had set in the cruel night of post-Versailles, 
it was Gandhi’s which then “rose above the horizon” — on the other 
side of the world. As described to us by Romain BoUand, he seemed 
to have that pervasive presence, always dear to youth, which comes 
from the total commitment (for that very reason) to the actuality 
of love and reason in every fleeting moment. The Event had been 
contemporaneous with Wilson’s Fourteen Points; and if these Points 
were (and with variations still are) “Western democracy’s ans^ver 
to Bolshevism,” so ^vas Gandhi's Saiyagraha (begun so locally) the 
East’s answer to Wilson and to Lenin. 

As for myself, I was to spend a lifetime finding an orientation 
in, and makhag a living from, the field created by Sigmund Freud. 
But when I decided in advanced years to study die Event — and all 
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nation or race, his caste or class, Ms religion or ideological party— 
and, o£ course, his professional field. 

V 

Did Freud live up to our methodological standards? His intro* 
duction to what we now Icnow to have been the first psyche^ 
historical essay — namely, the book on Wilson allegedly coauthored 
by him and William Bullitt*®— does give an admirable approxima- 
tion of what I have in mind. But not in the bulk of the book: for 
here he unwisely relied on Bullitt to review the record for him and 
to provide him with the data necessary for an application of the 
laws foimd in case histories to the life history of a public figure. 
In my review of this book,** I felt it necessary to explain the strange 
collaboration in this way: As a young man and before he became 
a doctor, so Freud himself tells us, he had wanted to be a statesman. 
His deep identificaUon with Moses can be clearly read in his work. 
Did Bullitt awaken in the old and ailing man (who, in fact, was 
dying in exile when he signed the final manuscript ) the fading hope 
that his life work, psychoanalysis, might yet be destined to become 
applicable to statesmanship? The task at hand, however, was 
obviously overshadowed by Freud's passionate feelings in regard to 
the joint subject, President Wilson. About this, Freud is explicit 
in his introduction, the only part of the book clearly written by 
him, all other handwritten contributions having been "lost" by 
Bullitt in one way or another. Freud declares that the figure of 
the American President, “as it rose above the horizons of Europeans, 
was from the beginning unsympatbetjc" to him and that this feeling 
increased “the more severely we suffered from the consequences of 
his intrusion into our destiny." Wilson’s Fourteen Points had prom- 
ised that a semblance of Christian charity, combined with political 
shrewdness, might yet survive the first mechanized slaughter ia 
history. Could it be that the destruction or the dehumanization of 
mankind by the unrestricted use of superweaponry might be 
checked by the creation of a world-democracy? What followed 
Versailles played into a pervasive trend in Freud’s whole being: a 
Moses-like indignation at all false Christian (or other) prophecy. 
A proud man brought up in Judaism, 1 concluded, even if sur- 
rijxmded'by the folklore and di^lay of Catholicism, persists in the 
historical conviction that tire Messiah has not yet appeared and 
persists with more grimness the more he has been inclined tempo- 
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retire^ or still in the forefront of national activity in industry, in 
the Cabinet, or in Parliament These I set out to meet and to inter- 
view on my subsequent visits to India. 

If all this sounds sclf-indulgcntly personal, it is spelled out 
hero only far enough to remind tho psycho-historian that his <dioice 
of subject often originates in early ideals or identifications and 
that it may be important for him to accept as well as he can some 
deeper bias than can be argued out on the level of verifiable fact 
or faultless methodology. I believe, in fact, that any man proj'ects 
or comes to proj’ect on the men and the times he studies some 
unlived portions and often tho unrealized selves of his o^vn life, 
not to spealc of what William James calls "the murdered self,” The 
psycho-historian may o\ve it to history, as well as to himself, to be 
more conscious of what seems to be a re-Uansfcrence on former 
selves probably inescapable in any remembering, recording, or 
reviewing and to learn to live and to wrk in the light of such 
consciousness. This, incidentally, also calls for new forms of collab- 
oration such as the father of psychoanalysis may have had in mind 
whe;n he met the brilliant American diplomat. 

To confound things a little further, tiiere are also cross-transfer- 
ences from one revie%ver of (he same subj'ect to another. For ex- 
ample, in a book on Gandhi’s main rivals for national leadership, 
Tilak and Gokhale (both of whom died before his ascendance), 
S. A. Wolpert*® calls Gandhi a disciple of Gokhale, and, worse, calls 
Gokhale Gandhi’s “guru," Now, Gandhi, while comparing Tilak with 
the forbidding ocean and Goldiale (his elder by three years only) 
with the maternal Ganges and while sometimes calling Gokhale his 
“political guru,” certainly kept the guniship in his life free for his 
own inner voice: an important step in Indian self-conception. But 
why should Wolpert want to call his Gokhale my Gandhi’s guru 
wi& sutdi mon<rtonous frequency — ^and why should this annoy me? 
Hie italics indicate the answer which (as I would judge from my 
perusal of the literature on Luther) points to a pervasive aspect 
of a reviewers “genealo^cal” identification with his subject as seen 
through his metiiod, which may make history more entertaining, 
but rarely more enlightening unless seasoned with insight 

VI 

In India, intellectual as well as political travelers could always 
count on b^g lodged with fronds of means ix with friends of 
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I can say is that at a certain time I became aware o? having nrnde 
that decision— I do not think that I set out merely to “apply" to 
Gandhi what I had learned from Freud. Great contemporanes, in 
all their grandiose one-sidedncss, converge as much as they diverge; 
and it is not enough to characterize one with the methods of the 
other. As Freud once fancied he might become a political leader, 
so Gandhi thought of going into medicine. All bis life Gandhi ran 
a kind of health institute, and Freud founded an international 
organization \vith the ideological and economic power of a movcv 
ment. But both men came to revolutionize man's awareness of 
bis wayward instinctuality and to meet it Nvith a combination of 
militant intelligenco— and nonviolence. Gandlii pointed a way to the 
“conquest of violence" in its external and manifest aspects and, in 
the meantime, chose to pluck out the sexuality that offended him. 
Freud, in studying man’s repressed sexuality, also revealed the 
internalized violence of self-condemnation, but thought externalized 
violent strife to he inevitable. And both men, being good post- 
Darwinians, blamed man’s instinctuality on his animal ancestry— 
Gandhi calling man a sexual “biute” and Freud comparing his 
viciousness ( to his o\m Idndl ) to that of wolves. Since then ethology 
has fully described the intrinsic discipline of animal behavior and 
most impressively (In this context) the pacific rituals by which 
some social animals— yes, even wolves— “instinctively" prevent 
senseless murder, 

When I came to Ahmedabad, it had become clear to me (for I 
had just come from the disarmament conference of the American 
Academy) that man as a species cannot afford any more to cultivate 
illusions either about his own “nature" or about that of other species, 
or about those pseudo-species" he calls enemies— not while invent- 
ing and manufacturing arsenals capable of global destruction and 
relying for umet and outer peace solely on tiae superbrakes built 
into the superweaponiy. And Gandhi seems to have been the only 
man who has visualized and demonstrated an over-all alternative 
Less nobly, I should admit that I must have been looking for a 
historical figure to write about What could be more fitting than 
(as my students put it) letting “Young Man Luther" be foUowed 
by “Middle-Aged Mahatma"? And here I had witnesses: tlie surviv- 
ors of a generation of then young men and women who had joined 
or met Gandhi in 1918, and whose life (as the saying goes) had not 
been the same since, as if one knew what it might have been. They 
included, besides the nrill owner and his sister, individuals now 
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frank, wMle he seemed *‘sh/* about those episodes which had 
proven him to be a gallant opponent and faithful supporter. What 
kind of “resistance” was that? 

Let me be diagrammatic: The old man's insistence on anony* 
mily turned out to be a lifelong one. In old newspapers I found 
more than one reference to his charitable deeds which in feudal 
manner he had always considered his o^vn choice and his own 
affair, "This is business, not charity” a union official quoted him as 
saying when he handed him a contribution; and it will be remem' 
bered that he did not identify himself when, as a young industrialist, 
he left money at the Ashram gate. Here was a Iffelong trend, then, 
possibly aggravated by some sense of Moksha, which supervenes 
both good deeds and misdeeds. It is not so easy to judge, then, what 
a man (and a foreigner) does not want to remember or does not 
want to say or cannot remember or cannot say. 

By the same token, the old man's businesslike attitude was later 
clarified in its most defensive aspects as resulting from an experience 
v^th ah inquisitive visitor, while in general it seemed to reflect 
a sense of propriety as though he wanted to delineate what in this 
matter was "my business" and what his. I have already indicated 
that this same attitude pervaded even Gandhi's sainthood. When 
Gandhi said to his friends, who wanted to starve themselves with 
him, "Fasting is my business,” he added, “You do yours.” But, 
then, both he and the mill o^vne^ belonged to a cultural and na- 
tional group referred to in India (adiniringly as well as mockingly) 
as banios — that is, traders. And while the whole strike and its out- 
come are often considered a bania deal by Gandhi's many critics 
(Marxists, or Maharashtrians, or Bengalis), there is little doubt 
^at Gandhi chose to unfold his whole Satyagraha technique first 
in a locality and with people who spoke his language and shared 
his brand of mercantile shrewdness. And behind such life-styles 
there is always India and that larger framework of cosmic propriety, 
which is called dharma — that is, a man's preordained place in the 
cyclic order of things and then: eventual transcendence. Dharma 
can excuse much wickedness and laziness, as can Fate or God's 
Will, But it will help determine, from childhood on, what a man 
considers proper and what out of line; above all, it provides the 
framework within which the hidividual can knowingly take hold 
of the law of Kamw, the ethical accounting in his round of lives. 

I felt, then, literally “put in my place” by the old man's “resist- 
ance.” In fac^ wh«i he asked me after our first interview what, 
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friends, and the mill owner related the sayings of many interesting 
house guests — among them, Gandhi. He had ofFered me a terrace as 
a study, saying quietly, "Tagore has worked here." But to be a guest 
in a man s bouse is one thing; to be a reviewer of his place in history 
is another. When I returned to Ahmedabad to interview the mill 
o^vner regarding the mill strike, he became strangely distant and 
asked me to meet him at his office in the rnill. This, be made clear, 
was business: What did I want? 


I should say in general that the clinician turned historian must 
adapt himself to and utilize a new array of “resistances” before 
he can be sure to he encountering those he is accustomed to. There 
is, first of all, the often incredible or implausible loss or absence of 
data in the post-mortem of a charismatic figure whicdi can be 
variably attnbuted to simple carelessness or lack of awareness or 
of candor on the part of witnesses. Deeper difficulties, however, 
range from an almost cogm'tively a-historical orientation— ascribed 
by^some tojndians in general — to a highly idiosyncratic reluctance 
to give up the past. Here the myth-affinning and myth-destro\'ing 
propensities of a post-charismatic period must be seen as the very 
stuff of which history is made. Where myth-making predominates, 
ev^ item of the great man’s life becomes or is reported like a 'pa> 
able; those who cannot commit themselves to this trend must disavow 
It wii destructive fervor. I, for one, have almost never met anybody 
of whatever level of eruditioa or informahon, in India or elsewher^ 

Tealv scandalous hit of 

it ^ W had to incorporate him in their s^image. 

clear that, urriess a man waob to divS 
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care of ohandoncd creatures, people or animals, who have strayed 
too far from homo. I had secured from each interviewee the story 
of how he first met Gandhi only to learn %vilh increasing clinical 
admiraHon how determinedly and yet cautiously Gandhi had in- 
duced his alienated young followers to cut an already fi:ayed bond 
with their elders. Tentatively, then, I saw these revelations as an 
indirect admission of the obvious fact that followers can develop 
a more or less ccmscious sense of having vastly outdistanced their 
original life plan by serving a man who had Ae power to impose 
his superior dharma on his contemporaries, maldng a modernized 
use of the traditional need for a second, a spiritual, father. A result- 
ing powerful ambivalence toward him is often overcompensated by 
the submissive antics of followership. And followership divides 
too; Gandhi’s disciples had to accept what was his own femily’s 
plight — namely, that he belonged to all and to no one, like the 
mother in a joint family. Gandhi’s was a um’que matemalism, hap- 
pily wedded in his case with a high degree of paternal voluntarism, 
but not always easily shared or tolerated by others. 

Followers, too, deserve a diagram. Whatever motivation or con- 
flict they may have in common as they join a leader and ore joined 
together by him has to be studied in the full complementari^ of: 


C 

1 Moment 11 Sequence 


1. INDIVIDUAL 

the stage of life 

lifelong themes 


when they met 

transferred to the 


the leader 

leader 

2. COMMUNirV 

their generation ’s 

traditional and 


search for leader- 

evolving patterns 


ship 

of followership 


As to the last point, Gandhi was a master not only in the selection 
and acquisition of co-workers, but also in assigning them to or using 
them in different tasks and ways of life — from the position of 
elected sons and daughters in his ascetic settlement to that of revolu- 
tionaiy organizers all over India and of aspirants for highest political 
power, including the prime ministership, for whidi he "needed a 
boy from Harrow.* 

The monumental compilation of Gandhi’s works'* undertaken by 
tiie government of India (and now under the charge of Professor 
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narallel beUveen G^dhi’s and my relationship to the miU o«-ner. 
fS?i not gladly accepted the wealthy man’s hospitahty when I 
^ a “wLme^ to India so that I could venture out ^o the 
dangers and horrors of that land from an mibal 
ship^and sanitary safety? And had not Gandhi 6’“^^ ^ 

finLcial support when he came back from South Aft^ 
ways a newcomer to India after twenty-five years of nbsenre? Airf 
had not both of us. Gandhi and I, developed a certain ambivalena 
to our benefactor? Here, a Marxist could find an opening for legrH- 
mate questions; and whUe he is at it, he might well consider the 
relationship of the social scientist to the foundations which sup- 
port him. The common factor which interests us here, ho%vOTer, is 
the unconscious transference on any host — that is, the atlributioD 
of a father or older*brother role to anyone in whose home one seelcs 
safe^ or in whose influence one seeks security. 1 should add that 
In my case theme seems to be anchored in the infantile ex- 
perience— and, strictly speaking, this alone makes a real transfer- 
ence out of a mere thematic transfer — of having found a loving 
stepfather in an adoptive country. Every worker must decide for 
hiimelf, of course, how much or how little he sho\iId make of sudi 
a connection, and how little or how mudi of it he sbordd impose 
on his readers. But first, we must become aware of it. 

Now an equally brief word on the other side of the couv— 
namely, the often sudden and unsolicited revelation of such highly 
peno^ material as dreams, memories, and fantasies in the course 


of interviews. In my case, these were oEered by a number of in- 
formants in the more informal settings of social get-togethers. Ac- 
cepting them with gratitude, I was always determined to make use 
of them only as an auxiliary source of insights, not to be attributed 
to individuals. I do not know, of course, whether revelations of 
this kind are common in such work or appeared in mine because 
my interviewees knew me to be a psychoanalyst If this most per- 
sonal data eventually proved to have some striking themes in com- 
mon, I cannot say whether these themes are typically Indian or 
typical for men who had fo^o^ved GandhL Here are the lhem«: 
a deep hurt which the informant had mfli r ted on one of his parents 
or guardians and could never forget, and an intense wish to toko 
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to comment because it uses some ■classical” psychoanalytic as- 
sumptions rather determinedly. 

Victor Wolfenstein, in discussing Gandhi’s famous Salt-Sofya- 
gcaha of 1930, asks bluntly: "But why did Gandhi choose die salt 
tax from among his list of grievances as the first object ol Satya- 
gra/ia?”'" This refers to the occasion when Gandhi, after his long 
period of political silence, chose (of all possible actions) to lead aii 
at first small but gradually swelling line of marchers on a sacred 
pilcrimage” from Ahmedabad to the Arabian Sea in order to break 
the law against the tax-free use of salt. 'Wolfenstems answer is 
threefold: First, Gandhi "believed that of all British cypressiom 
the salt tax was the most offensive because it stniri *e poorest 

people hardest By undertaking to serve or lead 

self-esteem is raised.” This refers to the assumption iat Gan^i 
and other revolutionary leaders overcome a sense o^ pmt y ^ 8 
not for themselves, but for the exploited. WoUenstein s seco^^m 
is that “the tax on salt constituted an oral depriyabon “ 
on eating.". And it is.true, Gandhi was preoccupied aB te life with 
dietary |rohibitions and dietary choices. But the^ J 

tioduL psychoanalytio symbolism in a way which must be quoted 

more fully: 

Another line of interpretation, which is 

been developing of Gandhi’s personahly, of is 

contention t£at one of the two basic symboLc thS^\ “ 

hnman semen. If it had this unconsaous sSr Ja 

may understand his depriving himself of condone , ’ g 

form of sexual abstinence, involving a repesnon , 

phase. In the context of the Salt Match, Gamttr s ^ of ^It^^e 
British can thus be seen as reclaiming for the Indian people the mannooa 
and poten^ which was properly theirs. 

- The choice of issues worthy of a Saiyegraha 

interest us in past as well as in ongoing history, ^ , j-ractical 

of the salt ti has always impressed me ^ a rrmdel ° P 

and symbolic action. It pointed to a foreign po surround- 

of a ^population’s right to lift from the lo”g 

ing theirUpical snbeontinent a cheap and 

nt^sary for maintaining work-capacity as well as ^ 

bland palatable and digesdhle. Her^. Gandhis sln^^«s 

seemed to jota his capacity to fo^, on.tho " 

Oiings-^ Lit whirl is fSL a^peS 

sainthood. Wolfenstein s suggestion— that tne power t-r 
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Swaminathan) pennits us to follow Gandhi's acts, thoughts, and 
affects literally from day to day in speeches and letters, notes and 
even dreams (as reported in letters), and to recognize liis own con- 
flicts over being invested with that charismatic cloak, the Mahatma- 
ship. That publication will pemUt us for once to see a leader in a 
life-crisis fighting on two fronts at once: the individual past that 
marks every man os a defined link in the generational chain, and 
historical actuality. One thing is clear: On the verge of becoming 
the father of his nation, he did not (as he has been accused of 
having done) forget his sons, although the manner in which he did 
remember them was not wlhout tragic overtones and consequences. 

vn 

The psychoanalyst, it seems, makes a family affair out of any 
historical event. Does anybody, we may ask, ever escape his -inter- 
nalized folk and leam to deal widi the cast of his adult life on its 
own terms? The answer is yes and no. Certainly, where radical in- 
novation depends on very special motivations and is paired with 
strong affect, there its impetus can be shown to draw on lifelong 
aspirations and involvements. It is true that the psychoanalytic 
mediod rarely contributes much to the explanation of the excellence 
of a man's performance— wbidi may be just as well, for it permits 
the factor of 'grace to escape classification end prescription — but it 
may indicate what freed him for his own excellence or what may 
have inhibited or spoiled it. It so happens that the Ahmedobad 
Event was something of a family affair not only in that Gandhi's 
counter-players were a brother and a sister, but also because Gandhi 
here tried to do what is proverbially the most difficult thing for a 
leader — to be a prophet in his own country. The proverb, too, may 
gain a new meaning if we can locate the difficulty in the prophet's 
conflicts as well as in his “country’s" diffidence. The very intimacy 
of my story may seem inapplicable to large events; yet the way 
Gandhi used his local successes to establish himself firmly as his 
whole nation’s leader— a year later he would command nationwide 
cavil disobedience against the British government— would seem to 
go to the core of his style as a leader. A man’s leadership is prom- 
inently characterized by his choice of the proper place, the exact 
moment, and the specific issue that help him to make his point 
momentously. Here I would like to quote from a political scientist's 
work which has aroused interest and on which 1 have been asked 
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Jones* conclusion is really rather cauHous; “Tl)e significance 
naturally appertaining to such an important and remarkable article 
of diet as salt Ixas thus been strengthened by an accession of psy- 
cliical significance derived from deeper sources. The conclusion 
readied, therefore, is that salt is a typical symbol for semen. Tliere 
is cv'ciy reason to think Umt tlie primitive mind equates tlic idea 
of salt not only with tliat of semen, but also with Uie essential 
constituent of urine. The idea of salt in folklore and superstition 
characteristically represents tlie male, active, fertilizing principle.** 

In psychoanalysis, "deeper" always seems to mean both “sexual* 
Mid “repressed,” an cmpluisis which made sense \wthin Freuds 
libido tlieory — tliat is, liis search for an “energy of dignity* in human 
life that woidd explain the fantastic vagaries of man's instinctuality 
and yet be comparable to the indestructible and commutable energy 
isolated and measured in natural science. In civi]i 2 ation and espe- 
cially in his day, he ^^'ould find pervasive evidence of the systematic 
repression in children of any loiowledgc of the uses and purposes of 
the sexual organs and llus most particiilarly in any parental context 
— ^ repression which no doubt used the pathways of universal sym- 
bolization in order to disguise sexual and, obove all, incestual 
thoughts and yet find expression for them. Among these, early 
psychoanalysis emphasized paternal and phallic symbolism more 
than matemal; yet, if sexual embolism did play a role in helping 
Gandhi, as he put it, “to arouse the reh’gious imagination of an 
Migry people,” then the Indian masses, with nil their stubborn 
worship of mother-goddesses, surely would have been swayed as 
much by the idea of free access to the fecundity of the matemal 
sea as by the claim to male potency. 

At any rate, the one-way symbolization suggested in psycho- 
analysis, by which the nonsexual always symbolizes the sexual, is 
ground^ in the assumption Oiat the erotic is more central to in- 
fantile and primitive experience than are the cognitive and the 
nutritional. But one wonders; AVbere survival is at stak^ where 
sexuahty is not so obsessive as it becomes in the midst of affluence, 
where semial repression is not so marked as it became in the 
civilized and rational mind — could it not be that the symbolic 
equation of salt and semen is reciprocal? Could not the ceremonial 
linking of the two have the purpose of conferring on life-creating 
semen, a substance so easily squandered, tire life-sustaining in- 
destructibility of salt? ITiis is, at the end, a question of determining 
the place sexuality in man's whole ecology. But in the immediate 
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is attributable to an unconscious scjcual meaning of salt— while 
seeming somewhat ludicrous as an isolated statement, appears to 
have a eer tnin probability if viewed in cultural context. Anybody 
acquainted with the ancient Indian preoccupation witlj semen as 
a substance whidi pervades the whole body and which, therefore, 
is released only at the expense of vitality, acuity, and spiritual power 
will have to admit that if there is an equation beriveen salt and 
semen in the primitive mind, the Indian people more than any 
other could be assumed to make the most of it I suggest hmvcver, 
that we take a brief look at what E. Jones really said and what tlie 
place of his conclusions Is in the history of psychoanalytic symbol- 
ism. 

Jones’ classicsd paper, ‘The Symbolic Significance of Salt in 
Folklore and Superstition,” was written in 1928.’® It really starts 
with the question of the meaning of superstitions that the spilling 
of salt at a table may bring ill luck and discord to those assembled 
for a meal. Jones brings together an overwhelming amount of data 
from folklore and folkcustom which indicate that salt is used in 
some magic connection with or as an equivalent of semen. A peasant 
bridegroom may put salt in his left pocket to insure potency; 
tribesmen and worlmien may abstain from both salt and sex during 
important undertakings; Christian sects may be accused of “salting" 
the Eucharistic bread with semcn—ond so on. Jones’ conclusion is 
that to spill salt “means" to lose or spill semen as Onan did: suggest- 
ing, then, the sexual model of an antLocial act. 

But before \ve ask how salt may come to mean semen, it is only 
fair to state that through the ages it has had a powerful significance 
as ilseU. When other preservatives were not known, the capacity 
of salt not only to give pungent taste to the blandest diet, but also 
to keep perishable food fresh, to deanse and cure %vounds, and 
even to help embalm dead bodies gave it magic as well as practical 
value: 'The very word “salary" apparently comes from the fact that 
this clean, indestructible, and easily transportable substance could 
be used instead of money. That it comes from the great Sea, the 
mythical giver of life, makes salt also a “natural* symbol of pro- 
creation as well as of longevity and immortality, \vit and ^visdoIn, 
and thus of such incomiptabllity as one fervenUy hopes will pre- 
serve the uncertain phenomena of friendship, loyalty, and hospi- 
tality. The use of salt on its own terms, then, for the ceremonial 
alBrmation of mutual bonds would do nicely to explain the super- 
stition concerning the unceremonious spilling. 
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vealed, or an inexorable fate to whieh man may at least learn to 
adapt, or regularities which it may be mans ® “ “ 

engtoeeringly, or a repeUtive delusion from which tlioughtful man 
mu^ “wake up.” Psychoanalysis is inclined to -“f"- “ 
events not only an analogy to. b^also a 

eencUc and phylogeneUc past. This has proven fruitful m the 
S msk 0 ? tteaLg patiLts who suffered from -- 

iniseences”; but out of its habitual ““P? 

come what I have called the origlnologwal 
tost to the teleological one. deals wiUi the present ^ 
empted by its oivn^rigins-a stance to the demon- 

stration of developmental or historical probabihty. 

The diagrammatic formula for a historical analogy 'VO“ld M 
that a^oSiefTent is considered equivalent to the one at hand 
because it happened. 


D. 

I Moment 


11 Sequence 


1. INDIVIDUAL 


to a comparable 
individual at the 

corresponding 
stage of his devel- 
opment 


to comparable indi- 
viduals throughout 
their lives 


Z COMMUNITY 


in a correspond- 
ing stage of a 
comparable com- 
munity 


at comparable mo- 
ments throughout 
history 


Let me use as a ^ set ‘'moTinfluratial 

tween Gandhis autobiography and t,, Hsiin (1881-1937). 

Chinese writer of roughly f ^^n anchm 

The memoiy from Gandhis , rpiaHon to his father 

te^irihial ^s^ge fc often referred to as a 

IS that of his fathers death. Tins ^ S sixteen 

“childhood memoiy.” although , jj^self One night his 

years old and was =>bout to become a f^^toelL 

father, whom the youth had n^ed ? arrived, the son 

fast sinking; hut since « marital bedroom in 

left the nursing care to him ^ despite his wife’s being 

order to satisfy his ‘'carnal desire u® 
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conte\-t of the chronic semistarvalion that has undermined the 
vitality of the Indian masses and coasiclering the periodic threat 
of Nvidespread death by famine, it would seem appropriate to as- 
sume, first of all, tliat salt means salt In fact, tlie furtlicr develop- 
ment of ps)'choanalysis will have to help us understand the symbolic 
representation not only of repressed sexuality, but also of the ever- 
present and yet so blatantly denied fact of death in us and around 
us.'’ If reason will not suffice, then new forms of irrational violence 
will force us to consider the consequences of man’s seeming ability 
to ignore not only the certainty of his own death, but also the super- 
weaponry poised all around him to destroy the world he know's— 
liler^y at a moment's notice. 

Sexual symbolism may help, I would agree, to understand super- 
stitions and symptoms such as, say, the often self-destructive food- 
tads Gandhi indulged in: At one time, he excluded natural salt from 
his diet, while at another his friends had reason to tease liim over 
his addiction to Epsom salt. In such matters, however, he was only 
the all-too-willing victim of a tremendous preoccupation with diet 
rampant during his student days in vegetarian circles in England 
as well as in the tradition of his native country, allhough he adorned 
this with his own concerns over the impact of diet on sexual desire. 
In deciding on the Salt March, however, he was obviously in com- 
mand of his politiwl and economic as %vell as his psychological 
wits. And in any context except that of irrationality clearly attribut- 
able to sexual repression, one should take any interpretation that 
explains a human act by recourse to sexual symbolism with a grain 
of salt. 


vin 

A historical moment, we have been trying to suggest, is deter- 
mined by the complementarity of what witnesses, for all manner of 
motivation, have considered momentous enough to remember and 
to record and what later reviewers have considered momentous 
enough to review and re-record in such a way that die factuality 
of the event is confirmed or corrected and actuality is perceived and 
transmitted to posterity. For recorders and reviewers alike, how- 
ever, events assume a momentous character when they seem both 

unprecedented and yet also mysteriously familiar that is, if 

analogous events come to mind that combine to suggest a direction 
to historical recurrences, be it divine intention someday to be re- 
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of magic transacUons and had urged the son to scream into his 
father’s car, so fio would not stop breathing. 

Tathcrl Father!" 

His face wWcIi had quieted dosm. ss.ddenly be<^e tense. He 
opened iiis e^es slighUy asS ho felt someUiing bitter and painful. 

-yelll YeUI QuickI' 

“Falhcrl" 

calmed down. 

-Falherl" I kept calling him ^"l®fMl°lhat S 

sKll hear my otvn voice at that time. 'Vhonev" I hear .t, 
is the gravest wrong I have done to my la 

Lu Hsiin was fifteen at the toe <“> 

Gandhi, had eomo from a jfL°eenc^At any rate, his story 

on the decline during the sons adote^na. At X 

clearly suggests that in the lives of bo* j moment 

to the dying father and a mistake made ^ ve^ last mo 

represented a curse overshadowing both past Md -Oedipus 

^t is not enough, however, to r^ueesuohj 

Complex" as reconstructed in ihousan evalu- 

primd complex of them all. The o^.pal ^ a Don- 

ated as part rf mans over-all Envelopment 

stellation of dark preoccupations m a sp learning un- 

through a period of infantile dependence and 
equaled in the animal wotld.^te^Ee^^^^ aware of 

awareness in the years of immaturity, , j^et with irra- 

sexuality and procreation at a stage o / if it is his father’s 
tional For the boy. to better the f“‘’'“.'^“„gans to replace 
most f^ent wish tliat he do so "X^^l^Xmain means 
him, to survive him means to IdU ninti, ^ “throne." No wonder 
to appropriate the mother, the *00^6, infantile image of 

that mankind’s Maker is often ^enen commonly formulated 

every man’s maker. But die oe^pal cm oenerational conflict 

is only the infantile or neurotic life and death — 

which derives from the fact that man generations, 

and past and future — in terms of me ... uncommon man ex- 
H is. in fact, rather probable that a I^My unen ^ 

periences filial conflicts widi sutdi mes pa ^ 
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pregnant After a while, however, somebody came to fetch Ito: 
The father had died in the uncslc*s arms— “a blot,” Gandhi writes, 
“which I have never been able to efface or to forget” A few weeta 
later his wife aborted. This experience represents in Gandhi’s life 
what, following Kierkegaard, I have come to call “the curse" in the 
lives of con^arable innovators with a similarly precocious and 
relentless consciecce. As such, it is no doubt wliat in clinical work 
we call a “cover memory”— tliat is, a roughly factual event that has 
come to symbolize in condensed form a complex of ideas, affects, 
and memories transmitted to adulthood, and to tlie next generation, 
as an "account to be settled.” 

This curse, it has been automatically concluded, must be heir 
to the Oedipus conflict. In Gandhi's case, the “ferainine" service 
to the father would have served to deny the boyish ^vish of re- 
placing the (aging) father in the possession of the (young) mother 
and the youthful intention to outdo him as a leader in later life. 
Thus, the pattern would be set for a style of leadership which can 
defeat a superior adversary only nonviolently and with the express 
intent of saving him as well as those whom he oppressed. Some of 
this interpretation corresponds to what Gandhi would have unhesi- 
tatingly admowledged as his conscious intention. 

Here Is my second ex^ple; The writer Lu Hsun, often quoted 
with veneration by hfao, is tho founding father of modem China's 
revolutionary literature. His famous short story “Diaiy of a Mad- 
man' (1918), the first literary work written in vernacular Cleese, 
is a masterpiece not only (we are told) in the power of its style, 
but (as we can see) as a very modem combination of a precise 
psychiatric description of paranoia (Lu Hsiin had studied medicine 
in Japan) and a nightmarish allegory of the fiercer aspects of 
traditional and revolutionary China. Later in an essay entitled 

“Father's Illness,” Lu Hsun again mixes a historical theme namely, 

the discrepancy of Western and Confucian concepts concerning 
a man's last moments— with the ambivalent emotions of a son. He 
had spent much of his adolescent years searching for herbs that 
might cure his father. But now death was near. 

Sometimes an idea would flash like lightning into my mind: Better to 
end the gasping faster. . . . And immediately I knew that the idea was 
improper; it was like committing a crime. But at the same time I thought 
this idea rather proper, for I loved my father. Even now, I stiH think so.** 

This is the Western doctor speaking; but at the time a Mrs. Yen, 
a kind of midwife for the departing soul, had suggested a number 
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in the differentiation of re-enactmcnts in writing g 

rcKaiactment, ho^vc^•cr, it is the transformation of an infantde cnrse 

into an adult deed tliat makes the man. 

Common men, of course, gladly accept as ™ 7^. 

common men who seem so eager to words for the 

coimting thus spared to others, and who by n g 
nameless make it possible for the majority of 7 " ^ 

concreteness and safet)- of realiUes tuned to procreation, p 

behind and often experience in ‘*«="'7'’“„Wrh thL Gave to theh 
their ascendance. For tlie new momen ra, \ nrovide further 

time, may now roll over thm, or them 7" uncommon men, too, 
momentum may wane from by the extent to which 

ultimately can become common (and woise) ny u gtic 

their soIGhou of a universal n ° of a career 

version. Hie author of “Diaiy o “ ^ " as. in 

as revolutionary writer himself died p 

hindsight, one would expert “Other’s ear. And Gandhi, who 
hts o^VIl voice yelling into his dying ^va^nth of his man- 

could not forgive himself for having soug ^duked in behavior 
lal bed while his father was dying, m o S would wander 

that cost him many friends. In Li^rJike j^g^^ggee where 

through the tempest of communal rio . josing the power to 

nobody else could and yet kno'wng “ . j .gj. wanted his “daugh- 
keep India united. It was then that e own) and asked 

te7> dose (he had never had a at night, 

some of his women followers to wa i-ined as a test of his 
This “weakness” the septuagenarian exp * ^ gj^ggp gossip. This 

strength of abstinence, opening himse sw cvcle and history. 

storyrtoo.^will have to he retold in terms of hie e^^ 

What was once, united by the ^ in the leader or in 

apart widiout exploding into d^^^ j history begins to 
the masses or in Lth. Here We ^ rfieX surwVes himself 
Its sociological and political e^peete. gg^unity absorbs hm 

and bow an idea survives a man, n identity created by his 

and his idea, and how the sense ^ and of the historical 
presence survives the _ TS^cho-historian cannot 

moment — these are matters that ^ P / tradition-building 
proaA without the help of the consider the "metabo- 

institutioa-fOTnung. He, to turn, may 
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senses in himself already early in childhood some kind of originality 
that seems to point beyond the competition with the personal father. 
His is also an early conscience development which makes him feel 
(and appear) old while still young and maybe older in single- 
mindedness than his conformist parents, who, in turn, may treat 
him somehow as their potential redeemer. Thus he grows up almost 
with an obligation (beset with guilt) to smpass and to originate at 
all cost In adolescence this may prolong his identity confusion be- 
cause he must find the one way in which he (and he alone!) can 
re-enact the past and create a new future in the right medium at 
the right moment on a sufficiently large scale. His prolonged identity 
crisis, in him, may invoke a premature generativity crisis that makes 
him accept as his concern a whole communal body, or mankind it- 
self, and embrace as his dependents those weak in power, poor in 
possessions, and seemingly simple in heart. Such a deflection in life- 
plan, however, can crowd out his chances for the enjoyment of inti- 
macy, sexual and otherwise, wherefore the “great" are often mate- 
less, friendless, and childless in the midst of veneration and by flieir 
example further coedound the human dilemma of counterpointing 
the responsibility of procreation and individual existence. 

But not all highly uncommon men are chosen; and the psycho- 
historical question is not only how such men come to experience the 
inescapability of an existential curse, but how it comes about that 
they have the pertinacity and the giftedness to re-enact it in a 
medium communicable to their fellow men and meaningful in their 
stage of history. The emphasis here is on the word re-enac#menf, 
which in such cases goes far beyond the dictates of a mere “repeti- 
tion-compulsion,” such as characterizes the unfreedom of symptoms 
and irrational acts. For the mark of a creative re-enactment of a 
curse is that the joint experience of it all becomes a liberating 
event for eada member of an awe-stricken audience. Some dim 
awareness of this must he the reason why the wielders of power in 
different periods of history oppredate and support the dForts of 
creative men to re-enact the universal conflicts of mankind in the 
garb of the historical day, as the great dramatists have done and as 
the great autobiographers do. A political leader like Mao, then, may 
recognize a %vriler like Hsiin not for any ideological oratory, but for 
his precise and ruthless presentation of the inner conflicts that must 
accompany the emergence of a revolutionary mind in a sodety as 
bound to filial piety as China. In a man like Gandhi the aulobiogra- 
pher and the leader are xmited in one person, but remain distinct 
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a cup of tea. ho asked to be given a cup of hot " into 

which he poured a bit of salt (taj-frec) ou o , ^ 

hidden in his shawl and remarked smding y. 

famous Boston Tea Party.” nnd would 

If we choose to insist on the symiwho "’“"‘"S '' jj 

see in this gesture a disguised act of mase^me f 
But such meaning would bo totally ^ jj 

ness with whiehVso''^’ ‘l^IaUen “ the 

used for the abstention from and yet ccremoni. p 
important act of sharing tea at tire paiae^ and yet^o tor 
enactment of a historical defiance, peint«3Iy 
the time when the British taxed another 

lost some bionics which. m»n^^^ were en- 

Whatever combination of overt and d^i^ ^ scene 

acted here in unison, the analogy dinner to his bishop’s 

from St Francis’ life, when he w« ^ t"<tTfor to ether^I 
palace. A place on the bishops ”g*'t w decked tables. But 

rebel, and'^the guests were seat^ ltd a small sack. 

Brother Francesco was late. Fmally, PP . , ^d and with his 
out of which he took little pieces of dry jiarK ^ .j.^ die 

usual_ dancing gestures put one food to the house, 

bishop, who protrated that d^Lfiged and that, therefore, 

he explained that for this bread he h delicate and yet 
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lism” of generations and the influence of a leader's or an dites 
image on the life stages of the led: Kennedy’s rise and sudden death 
certainly would provide a modem model for such a study. 

To return once more to my original interest in Gandhi: I have 
indicated what I have learned since about his pers<Mial idiosyncracies 
as well as about his power of compromise. If some say that his 
ascendance was unfortunate for an India in desperate need of 
modernization, I cannot see who else in his time could have brought 
the vast, backward mass of Indians closer to the tasks of this century. 
As for his lasting influence, I will endeavor to describe in a book his 
strategy (as erdolded in the Event) of challenging man’s latent 
capacity for militant and disciplined nonviolence: In this, he will 
survive. In the meantime, I, for one, see no reason to decide whether 
he was a saint or a politidan — a differentiation meaningless in the 
Hindu tradition of combining works and renunciation — for his life 
is characterized by an ability to derive existential strength, as well 
as political power, from the very evasiorj of all job specifications. In 
interviewing his old friends, however, I found ample affinnation of 
his agile and humorous presence, probably the most inclusive sign 
of his (or anybody’s) slmiJtaneous mastery of inner and outer 
events. And it is in his humor that Gandhi has been compared to 
Saint Francis. Luther understood such things even if he could not 
live them; and at least his sermons formulate unforgettably tiie cen- 
trality in space, the immediacy in time, and the wholeness in feeling 
that lead to such singular ’‘events’' as survive in parables— a form of 
enactment most memorable through the ages, ^though, or maybe 
just because, most effortless and least ’'goal'directed." Now a man 
has to be dead for quite a while before one can know what parables 
migitf survive him: In Gandhis case, one can only say that the 
‘‘stuff" for parables is there. Let me, in conclusion, compare two 
well-known scenes from the lives of Gandhi and Saint Francis. 

Teasing was a ^t and a habit with Gandhi throughout his life, 
and elsewhere I have pointed out the affinity of teasing to non- 
violence.*® It \vas after the great Salt March (he had been arrested 
again, and while he was in jail, his Sotyogrehij had been brutally 
attacked by the police) that Gandhi was invited to talks with the 
Viceroy. Churchill scoffed at the ’'seditious fakir, striding half-naked 
up the steps of the Vicero/s palace, to negotiate with the representa- 
tive of the King-Emperor." But the Viceroy, Lord Invin, himself 
described the meeting as “the roost dramatic personal encounter bo* 
tween a Viceroy and an Indian leader." When Gandhi was handed 
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mains the fundamental locus of d^arisma. Hence the category 
applies chiefly to the pre-Cartesian West and, in our time, to 
those parts of Asia and Africa that have not yet broken away 
from Ae “ma^co-reUgious ambiance"; and it ceases to have rel- 
evance in our age of technological mass democracy.* Carl Friedrich, 
another critic, argues for a restrictive interpretation of charisma- 
He points out that in Rudolph Sohm’s Kirchenrecht (1892), from 
which Weber derived the term and idea of charisma, charismatic 
leadership was understood as leadership based upon a transcendent 
call by a divine being in whtdi both the person called and his 
followers believe; and Friedrich feels that such leadership should 
properly he concaved as grounded in a faith in God or gods. 
He objects to Webers broadening of the category to indude 
secular and non-transcendent types of callings, inspirational leader- 
ship of flie demagogic type, and so forth. “Hiders," he asserts, 
“represent a very different kind of leadership than the founders or 
even the inspired supporters of a religion." Even psychologically 
speaking, they fall in different categories, since the totalitarian 
leaders are tj^ically preoccupied with power, especially organiza- 
tional power, while the founders of religions are not.* Among 
other, less sweeping criticisms, two closely related ones ate es- 
pecially noteworthy. First, it is pointed out that on the basis of 
Weber's various formulations — some of which are rather nebulous 
—it is not easy to distinguish between leaders who really are 
charismatic and leaders who are not. And secondly, critics have 
observed that Weber pro-rided no dear statement or catalogue of 
the personal qualities in charismatic leaders which give rise to 
the special emotional bond with their followers that charisma 
implies. In short, the theory of charismatic leadership, as Weber 
himself expounded it, leaves us in some doubt as to which leadera 
are charismatic and what makes diem so.' 

Let me begin by placing myself squarely upon Weber’s side in 
the issue regarding the usefulness of the concept of charismatic 
leadership. I believe that tlfls wncept mwts a vital tiieoreticial 
need. Indeed, it is virtually indispensable, particularly for the 
student of revolutionary movements of various kinds. Communist 
ones included. Moreover, it was not, in my view, an error on 
Weber's part but a very great merit to take this category out of 
die historical world of religion and apply it to political life. For 
die realms of politics and religion Inteipenelrale in many ways. 
Nor does the concept of charisma, despite its mystical component 
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leadership sufficiently operational to serve as a guide for further 
research. The aim of the present essay is to help remedy this 
deficiency. 

Since my approach to the problem differs from the one most 
characteristic of contemporary writings in the social sciences con- 
cerning charisma, it may be useful to preface the essay with a 
short comment on its origin and relation to the scholarly literature. 
As shown by the work of writers lOce Edward Shils, David Apter, 
and Dorothy and Ann Ruth Willner, Western social scientists have 
tended in the recent past to approach the phenomenon of charisma 
in the context of a study of modernization and political develop- 
ment in ex-colonial "new states.” The result is a functional theory 
of charisma according to which d^arismatic leadership is essen- 
tially a fulcrum of the transition from colonial-ruled traditional 
society to politically independent modem society; and the Weber- 
ian t^ology is, in effect, historicized into a sequence that runs 
from traditional through charismatic to rational.legal forms of 
authority.® In contrast, I approached the phenomenon of charisma 
through a study of revolutionaiy movements, Russia s in particular. 

In connection ^vith a work in progress on Stalin and Russian 
Communism, it became necessary to re-examine the role of Lenin 
as founder and supreme leader of the Bolshevik revolutionary 
movement. In the course of this effort, Weber's notion of charisma 
proved a highly useful tool of analysis of the remarkable personal 
authority that Lenin exercised over tire Bolsheviks from the incep- 
tion of the movement at the turn of the century to his death. 
Also, however, the application of the general concept to a con- 
crete historical case, one on whidr we happen to have quite 
detailed factual knowledge, suggested some adaptations of Weber’s 
formulation, some ways in which the idea of the charismatic 
leader might he restated for theoretical purposes. Afterwards, it 
seemed worthwhile to generalize these results and take preliminary 
soundings on the applicability of the rrrodified concept to some 
other historical cases. The outcome is a reformulation of the theory 
of charismatic leadership from a perspective other than that of 
political development and modernization, although there is noth- 
ing in the reformulated theory tibat would keep it from being 
applied to charismatic leadership of “new states.” The perspective 
also differs somewhat from tibat.of Weber himself, but preserves 
his underlying view that charisma is a phenomenon of universalis- 
tic significance whose polUical manifestatiems, however important 
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In describing the charismatic authority-relation, Weber stresses 
at times the obedience that the followers render to the leader, 
and some commentators have highlighted this theme. Wc are thus 
invited, or at least permitted, to infer that in a genuine case of 
charismatic leadersWp, it would be virtually inconceivable for a 
follower to contradict or disagree wlh the leader or to question 
his infallibility in any way. It is necessary, hmvever, to enter a 
caveat here. Weber*s thinking on charisma was much influenced 
by the examples with which be was familiar from the settings of 
traditional religion, where absolute obedience would of course be 
characteristic the charismatic as well as other types of authority- 
relation. But if charisma is, in principle, a universalfstic phenom- 
enon, as we are assuming along with Weber, then we should be 
more prepared than he was to recognize that codes of conduct 
in the relations between charismatic leaders and their followers 
vdll in certain respects vary according to the political culture. 
What is specific to the charismatic response is not absolute 
obedience toward the leader, but simply the fact that by virtue 
of extraordinary qualities he exerdses a kind of “domination’’ (as 
Weber puts it) over the followers. Followers can be under the 
spell of a leader and can accept him as supremely authoritative 
without necessarily agreeing with him on all occasions or refraining 
from argument with him. In the highly argumentative atmosphere 
of a modem radial party, for example, a leader can be both 
charismatic and contested on specie points, as Lenin often was by 
his close follcrwers. Indeed, he can even manifest some of his 
charisma in the mspued way in which he cxmquers dissent by 
the sheer powenr of his political discourse. Imn>ense persuasiveness 
in argument may, in other words, be one of the extraordinary 
qualities by virtue of which a leader acquires pTiaWgma in his 
followers’ eyes. We should not, therefore, envisage the charismatic 
authority-relation as one that necessarily involves automatic ac- 
quiescence of the followers in the lead^s views or excludes the 
possibility of their disagreeing with him on occasion and up to a 
point All the more so since as an innovator the charismatic leader 
tends at times to break with established ways of thinking and 
acting, and thus to take positions which diverge from his followers’ 
expectations and consequently raise disturb^ questions in their 
minds. Needless to add, there will always be some among the 
followers who would never dream of taking issue with him, even 
on the most trivial points. 
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merit” on occasion, does not give due emphasis. To remedy this, 
let us postulate that charismatic leadership inherently tends to 
become the cent^ of a charismatic movement — tliat is, a char- 
ismatically led movement for change. To speak of charismatic 
leaders, then, is to speak of diarismatic movements; the two 
phenomena are inseparable. 

Although not all movements for change are diarismatic, those 
that are cover a broad spectrum, ranging from small coterie-move- 
ments to genuine mass movements and from those with little 
organization to those \vilh elaborate organization. They appear in 
diverse forms of society— democratic and authoritarian, Western 
and non-Westem, highly developed and under-developed economi- 
cally. And they cross ideological lines. As Robert Michels showed 
in Political Parties, marked charismatic tendencies appeared in 
various West European socialist movements of the later nineteenth 
century, the leaders of which became objects of a "cult of 
veneration among the masses.” Ferdinand Lassalle, for example, 
was received “like a god” wh«i he toured the Rhineland in 18W.“ 
In the twentieth century, some Communist movements, starting 
with' Russian Communism under Lenin, have been charismatic. 
We also find charismatic leadenhip in many of the fascist move- 
ments and in nationalist movements of such w'dely varying 
character and locale as the Indian independence movement and 
the Black Muslims of America. 

It would appear that charismatic movements arise in different 
ways. On the one hand, the movement can be charismatic from 
the outset — that is, inspired and brought into being by the charis- 
matic leader-personality who beads it The July 26 Cuban revolu- 
tionary movement created by Castro and German National So- 
cialism under Hitler may be cases in point Alternatively, the 
movement simply as a movement for change may be in existence 
before the rise of the charismatic leadership and then undergo 
transformation into a charismatic one. A non-diarismatic Russian 
Marxist revolutionary movement »ras in existence, for example, 
before the appearance in its leadership of Lenin, a charismatic 
leader-personality. As this instance shows, however, when a move- 
ment for change exists before tire appearance of charismatic 
leadership, a schism may result Instead of homogeneously under- 
going metamorphosis into a charismatic movement, it divides into 
^ose who reject and those who accept the diarismatic leader, 
•phus Bolshevisin arose as Lenin’s charismatic following ioHhin 
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as in Lenin’s case, be a movement within a movement) very early 
in the career and in any event before power is achieved. The 
test of whetlier or not a charismatic movement takes shape before 
the leader’s advent to power is not, of course, infallible, for there 
presumably are certain instances in which circumstances (for 
example, military status) have militated against the growth of a 
charismatic movement in the early period. Thus, a career ofBcer 
like Nasser of Egypt might have been a potential charismatic 
leader without, at an earlier time, having been able to become 
the center of a movement. But even in such instances, one would 
expect to End signs of the early formation of at least a small 
charismatic following with the given figure’s milieu. 

All this has a bearing upon the problem of identifying charisma. 
Since scholars usually show a special interest in leaders’ careers 
in power, there has been a certain tendency both to search for 
examples of charismatic leadership among leaders in power and 
to study the charismatic leader-follower relation primarily as 
manifested then. When we concentrate attention upon that stage, 
however, we run greater risk of error in identifying a given leader 
as charismatic; for power is a source of phenomena that resemble 
the effects of charisma without actually being such. It brings 
prestige and, especially in modem techrological conditions, pos- 
sibilities of artificial inducement or simulation of mass adulation 
of a leader. Examples that immediately come to mind are the 
personality cults of Stalin in Russia and Nkrumah in Ghana, 
neither of whom— as later became clear — were hero-worshiped by 
their citizens in the way that some foreign visitors believed on 
the basis of what they saw and beard in Uie two countries when 
the two leaders were in power. 

To sum up the foregoing, a leader need not achieve power- 
national or other— in order to qualify os charismatic. What is 
decisive is whether or not he attracts a charismatic following and 
shows a marked tendency to become the center ob a charismatic 
movement as defined above. To nunirrdze the risk of error in 
classifying a given leader as charismatic, it is of great importance, 
therefore, to study his impact upon those aroimd him before he 
achieves office. We may lay it down as a general rule that when a 
leader-personality is genuinely charismatic, his charisma will begin 
to manifest itself before he becomes politically powerful. For the 
student of charisma, then, the pre-power stage of a leaders career 
\s of aidcal significance. Unless there is evidence of the sponta- 
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radiating from Lenin of positively hypnotic effect upon people— I would 
even say, domination or them. PicKnanov was treated with deference, 
Martov was loved, but Lenin alone was followed unhesitatingly as the 
only indisputable leader. For only Lenin represented lliat rare phwom- 
enon, especially rare in Ttussia, of a man of iron will and indomitable 
energy who combines fanatical faith in the movement, the cause, with no 
less faith in himself. If the French king, Louis XIV, could say, VEtat 
e’esf moi, Lenin, without nutting it into words, alwaj'S had the feeling, 
Le Porfie e’esf moi; he haa the wling that in him the ^vi^l of the move- 
ment ^vas concentrated in one roan. And he acted accordingly. I recall 
drat' Lenin’s sense of mission to bo the leader at one time made an 
impression upon me also.*® 

The value of this statement as evidence that Lenin was a charis- 
matic political personality is obviously enhanced because it comes 
from A. N. Po^sov, who long before writing it had become one 
of the leaders of Bussian Menshevism and a political enemy of 
L«run. Also noteworthy is the place of writing and original pub- 
lication of the memoir: Gennany, 1^7. 


m 


Why does charismatic leadership emerge in the setting of move- 
ments for change, and what is die explanation of the passionate 
•devotion that the charismatic leader of such a movement typically 
receives from his followers? In answering these two closely related 
questions, we must focus attention first upon the followers and 
their needs. Here again we find that Weber himself has made the 
crucial point although without giving it adequate emphasis and 
elaboration. He tells us that charismatic leaders have been the 
natural leaders "in time of p^chit^ physical, economic, ethical, re- 
li^ous, political distress,” and, elsewhere, that charisma inspires 
its followers with “a devotion bom of distress and enthusiasm.”*^ 
In short, the key to the charismatic response of the followers to the 
leader lies in the distress that the followers experience. 

Why movements for change arise and spread at times of wide- 
spread distress in society is obvious. The former connection between 
distress in its many forms and responsiveness to charisma in lead- 
ers of movements for change is only slightly less manifest. Briefly, 
the charismatic leader is one in whom, by virtue of unusual per- 
sonal qualities, die promise or hope of salvation — deliverance from 
distress — appears to be embodied. He is a leader who convincingly 
offers himself to a group of people in distress as one peculiarly 
qualified to lead ‘ MLSU -CENTRAL LIBRARY'*® 
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savior, or one who is so perceived by his followers. Charismatic 
leadership is specifically Salvationist or messianic in nature. Herein 
lies its distinctiveness in relation to such broader and more neb* 
ulous categories as “inspired leadership" or “heroic leadership." 
Furthermore, this fundamental characterisdc of charismatic leader- 
ship helps to explain the special emotional intensity of the charis- 
matic response, and also why the sustaining of charisma requires 
the leader to furnish periodical “proof” of the powers that he 
daims. Thfe followers respond to the diarismatic leader with pas- 
sionate loyalty because the salvation, or promise of it, that he ap- 
pears to embody represents the fulfillment of urgently fdt needs; 
their faith in his extraordinary capacities is kept alive (or not, as 
the case may be) by the pOTodical demonstration that he gives (if 
he does) of powers of efficacious leadership on the road to tiie Sal- 
vationist god. These may be, for example, mirade-worldng powers 
if die movement is religiously Salvationist, or revolution-making 
powers if it is a charismatically led revolutionary movement, or 
war-making powers if it is a movement seeking to effect change by 
military means. 

Of course, not all movements for change arising in society are 
charismatic or become so. In many sodeties at many times, there 
are non-cbarismatic movements of reform dedicated to the im- 
provement of conditions underlying the dissatisfactions normally 
experienced by many people. Charismatic movements are likely to 
appear alongside these others when prevailing widespread dissatis- 
faction deepens to the point of becoming genuine “distress” (suf- 
fering or acute malaise that conceivably coiild be alleviated); and 
when extraordinary leader-personalities come forward with appeals 
of Salvationist character, peisuasively proclaiming tije possibffity of 
overcoming die situation of distress, pointing to ways of doing so, 
and offering their own leadership along this path to those who are 
willing to follow. At such a time, numbers of diose in distress will 
usually rally to the Salvationist appeal, and charismatic movements 
for change are bom. 

The first determinant of charismatic response is situational; the 
state of acute distress predisposes people to perceive as extraordi- 
narily qualified and to follow wifli enthusiastic loyalty a leadership 
offering salvation from distre^. This being so, we must reckon with 
the possibility of at least a low level of charismatic response to 
leaders who, for one or another reason, ^vould not fulfill, or would 
fulfill only imperfeedy, the second of the two conditions just laid 
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down. Examples ore not far to seek. Thus, In the state of threatened 
national existence experienced by the people of Britain in 
when their island lay open to German invasion, there was no doubt 
some charismatic response to the war leadership of Sir Winston 
Churchill, who personified the will never to surrender and the dey 
termination to fight on to victory; and yet Sir Winston, as both pre- 
war and postwar history shows, was not a notable example of the 
charismatic leader-personality. Again, when Franklin D. Roosevelt 
became President in a crisis-stricken U.SA. in 1933, exuding con- 
fidence and proclaiming that there was nothing to fear but fear it- 
self, he evoked from many Americans a charismatic response that 
for the most part subsided when the acute national emergency ^vas 
overcome. We might use the term “sitnational charisma" to refer to 
instances where a leader-personality of non-messianic tendency 
evokes a charismatic response simply because he offers, in a time 
of acute distress, leadership that is perceived as a source and means 
of salvation from distress.^* 

The foregoing considerations suggest strongly that when the 
situational deten^ant of charismatic response is present, the pres- 
ence or absence of a genuinely charismatic leader-personality may 
be a critical historical variable. If we ask, for example, why the dis- 
tress of German society in 1933 should have led to the triumph of 
National Socialism whereas the distress of British society in 1931 
led simply to a rather emotional general election, the presence of 
Adolf Hitler on the German scene and the absence of a corres- 
pomhn^y charismatic leader-figure on tiie British scene may go a 
considerable distance toward providing the answer, although it 
would have to be added that the German distress ^vas deeper and 
broader, and the general state of emergency more acute, than in the 
British case. Again, so great was the importance of fte person'd 
charismatic leadership of Lenin in leading the Bolsheviks to 
power in the Russian Revolution that even Trotsky, who was not 
given to exaggerating the role of personality in history, observed 
in later years that without Lenin there probably would have been 
no October Revolution in Russia.** 

Distress occurs in such a wide variety of forms that it seems 
hardly feasible for a theorist of charismatic leadership to catalogue 
them. They range from the physical and material distress caused by 
persecution, catastrophes (for example, famine, drought), and ex- 
treme economic har dshi p to sudi diverse forms of psychic or emo- 
tional distress as the feelings of oppression in peoples ruled by 
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foreigners, the radical alienation from the existing order experienced 
by revolutionaries, or the intolerable anxieties that have motivated 
many followers of religious millcnarinn movements in the past and 
political millenarian movements in the modem age. Although distress 
in one form or another is more or less endemic in social history, it is 
at times of crisis, of extremely serious and widespread distress, 
that charismatic movements for change develop in profusion as 
would-be inessiahs attract followers en masse. For example, pre- 
tenders to the role of messiah arose among European Jewry during 
the massacres from the eleventh to the foiirteendi centuries, and 
eadi time there resulted a ^vave of millenarian enthusiasm, often 
expressing itself in a mass migration towards Palestine.*^ It seems 
likely, moreover, that cliarismalic movements attain their greatest 
force at times of confluence of multiple forms of distress in society. 
Thus, German National Socialism, as a charismatic movement 
by Hitler, acquired a mass following at a time when several forms of 
distress were rampant in Gennan society: wholesale unemploy- 
ment and poverty in the great depression, economic troubles and 
status anxiety in the lower-middle class, and injured national feel- 
ings resulting from defeat in World War I and the terms of the 
Versailles treaty. 

Deeper and more systematic analysis of the phenomenon ot 
distress — particular, its psychological varieties — is an obvious 
-requisite for further development of the theory of charismatic lead- 
erslnp. Erik H. Erikson has suggested^® that there are certain his- 
torical conditions, such as the waning of religion, in which people 
in large numbers become “charisma-hungry.** Pursuing the point 
further, he distinguished three forms of distress to which a charis- 
matic leader may minister: “fear,” as in the fear of the medieval 
European Jews for their lives or the obscure, subliminal fear of 
nuclear destruction in contemporary Western man; “anxiety,” es- 
pecially as experienced by persons in an "identity-vacuum” or the 
condition of not knowing just who or what they are; and “exfs- 
tentjal dread,” or the distress fhat people experience under condi- 
tions in which rituals of dieir existence have broken do^vIl. Cor- 
respondingly, a charismatic leader is one who offers people 
salvation in the form of safety, or identity, or rituals, or some com- 
bination of these, sa)^g to Aem in effect: “I -wiU make you safe,” 
or "I will give you an identity,” or “I will give you rituah.” In the 
case of Gandhi, for example, the people of India were given a new 
collective identity. 
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Erikson’s observations are BigWy relevant to the “functionaT 
theory of charisma mentioned earlier, for they help illuminate the 
charismatic role of some leaders of “new states” in the process of 
transition to independent nationhood and modernity. Anxiety and 
existential dread, in the senses just defined, are two forms of psy- 
chic distress that may, for obvious reasons, be both widespread and 
acute in societies at this stage of historical development. On the one 
hand, people for whom the fundamental ambiance of life has al- 
ways been the village community may be plunged into the anxiety 
of an identity-vacuum as life becomes urban- and nation-oriented 
in the transition period. And on the other, the process of moderni- 
zation may create a great deal of aidsfentiaJ dread by upsetting the 
habits and customs that have regulated life in the society since time 
immemorial The leader who at such a juncture can make national 
identity meaningful and thereby give die people of his country a 
sense of belonging to a new and greater community, and who at the 
same time can help them find their way to a new life-style, a new 
ritualization of existence, will certainly acquire great charisma in the 
eyes of very many. By the same token, however, he is likely to 
arouse fanatical hatred on the part of those who remain devotees 
of the old order of things in the society. Here, by the way, we touch 
upon what is probably a universal feature of the charismutio 
leader: his capacity to inspire hatred as well as loyalty and love. 
Precisely as an exponent of change, the leader who evokes a posi- 
tive charismatic response from some is likely to evoke a negative 
one (we might speak of this as "counter-charisma”) from others. 
Tlie same leader who is charismatic in the eyes of people in distress, 
for whom salvation lies in change, will be counter-charismatic in the 
eyes of those who see in change not salvation but ruination. Lenin, 
for example, became a shining hero for many Russian peasante 
during the revolutionary period, and a veritable antichrist in the 
eyes of others for whom the old Russian ways remained dear. 

A charismatic movement does not necessarily turn into a mass 
movement If, for example, a particular social group experiences 
extreme distress at a time when the general distress level in the 
society is relatively Icnv, a charismatic movement of great vigor 
but small size may emerge. Such might be the pattern in a society 
with an oppressed radal or ethnic minority. Alternatively, and 
depending upon the character of the charismatic movement in 
question, events may transform the situation by creating mass mis- 
ery and thereby greatly au^entmg the movement’s following. A 
M 
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case in point is the career of Russian Communism before and dur- 
ing World War I. Before 1914, Lenin's charismatic following was 
quite small and limited almost exclusively to members of the radi- 
cal intelligentsia. By 1917, however, the war had produced such 
misery among masses of Russians — ^particularly workers, soldiers, 
and peasants — that substantial numbeis of them became responsive 
to Lenin's revolutionary charisma. After the October Revolution, 
the charismatic following of Lenin, while it included many indi- 
viduals in the population at large, remained concentrated in the 
Communist Party. And because he had, through his personal lead- 
ership of the Revolution, given stunning “proof' of revolution-mak- 
ing powers, he was quite literally idolized by many of the follow- 
ers. Characteristic testimony on this score comes from Walter 
Duranty, who reported at the time of Lenin’s death: 

I have seen Lenin speak to his followers. A small, busy, thick-set man 
under blinding lights, greeted by applause like thunder. I turned around 
and their faces were shining, like men who looked on God. Lenin was 
like that, whether you thinkhe was a damnable Antichrist or a once-in-a- 
tfaousand-years’ prophet. That is a matter of opinion, but when five 
thousand faces can light up and shine at the sight of him, as they did, 
and I saw it, then I say he was no ordinary individual.*® 

To sum up, charismatic movements for change arise and spread 
at times when painful forms of distress are prevalent in a society 
or in some particular stratum of a society. The unique personal 
authority of the leader and the rapturous response of many of the 
followers grow out of their feeling that he, by virtue of his special 
powers as a leader, embodies the movement’s salvational promise, 
hence that which may be of supreme significance to them. Since 
he ministers to their most pressing need — the need to believe in the 
real possibility of escape from an oppressive life-predicament — they 
not only follow him voluntarily and without thought of material 
recompense, but tend to revere him and surround him %\’ith that 
spontaneous cult of personality which appears to be one of the 
symptomatic marks of tlje charismatic Jeader-follov^'er relationship. 

This explains why we cannot rightly view the phenomenon of 
charisma as belonging primarily to the historical past. Where^'cr 
and whenever human beings in serious numbers live in desperation 
or despair or similar states, charismatic leaders and movement.? 
are likely to appear. Depending upon such factors as the quality of 
the Icadeishlp and the depth and breadth of the existential dis- 
quiet to which it appeals, these movements ^^'ilI someUmes prove of 
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little consequence and sometimes of great. Finally, there is no evi- 
dent basis for believing that hutnanity is about to enter a new age 
of general content in which charismatic movements will grow more 
and more anachronistic. On the contrary, at a time when chronic 
famines may be approaching in various countries in which popu- 
lation burgeons while food supply does not, and when man in the 
mote affluent irvdustrialized parts of the world lives not only tvith 
the terrors and anxieti« of the nuclear era but also, increasingly, 
^vith the deep ennui and distress of unrelatcdness that life can 
breed in mass technological society, the outlook is rather for new 
messiahs and movements led by them. 


IV 

We have so far considered tfie charismatic response from the 
followers’ standpoint, seeing it as the readiness of persons in dis- 
tress to accept with enthusiasm the authority of a leader in whom 
the hope of salvation appears to be embodied. Now the question' 
arises as to the nature of the extraordinary qualities that cause a 
leader to he regarded as a potential savior. This question has not 
received systematic treatment in the existing literature on charisma 
and can only be resolved on the basis of numerous future case stud- 
ies in depth of actual charismatic movements and their leaders.*® 
Such studies should make the requisite generalizations possible. 
Meanwhile, a few preliminary general observations may be haz- 
arded. 

Charismatic qualification may, on the one hand, consist in ex- 
traordinary powers of vision and the communication of vision, es- 
pecially when tlus vision relates to the possibility and ways of 
overcoming distressful conditions. Alternatively, it may consist in 
unusual powers of practical leadership of people along the way to 
such a goal In the one case, the charismatic leader appears as 
prophet; in the other, as activist But there is no hard-and-fast 
separation between these two basic charismatic leader-roles. In 
practice, the difference is one of prev ailin g tendency. If, for ex- 
ample, one were to take Marx and Lenin as illustrations of the pro- 
phetic and activist types respectively, it would have to be added 
by way qualification that Marx was an organizer of revolution- 
ary movements as well as Communism’s great prophet, and that 
Lenin, whose diarismatic powers showed themselves chiefly In 
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llie field of practical leadership, was likewise an ideologue of Com- 
munist revolution and something of a visionaiy. Gandhi, too, was a 
social visionary although he demonstrated his extraordinary lead- 
ership powers primarily in the teaching and practice of nonviolence 
as a practical method of changing men and conditions. Finally, 
there appear to be some leaders who defy classification according 
to this dichotomy because they not only combine both kinds of 
charismatic qualifications, but fulfill both roles in their respective 
movements. Hitler, who was at once the principal ideologue and 
inspirer of National Socialism and its Fuehrer to the end, might be 
mentioned as an example. 

Although charismatic leaders may vary in type, there appear 
to be certain qualities common to them as a class. Notable among 
these is a peculiar sense of mission, comprising a belief both in the 
movement and in themselves as the chosen instrument to lead the 
movement to its destination. The charismatic leader typically radi- 
ates a buoyant confidence in the rightness and goodness of the 
aims that he proclaims for the movement, in the practical possi- 
bility of attaining these aims, and in his own special calling and 
capacity to provide the requisite leadership. Needless to say, in 
the lives of most of these leaders — even those who do achieve suc- 
cess — there are moments of discouragement and despair when they 
and their cause seem fated to fail. But it is not characteristic of 
them to display such feelings in public. Bather, fliey show a stub- 
born self-confidence and faith in the movement’s prospects of vic- 
tory and success. This, indeed, may be the quality that most of all 
underlies dreir charisma and explains the extreme devotion and 
loyalty that they inspire in their followers; for people in need of 
deliverance from one or another form of distress, being m very 
many instances anxiety-ridden, easily respond wth great emofa'onal 
fervor to a leader who can kindle or strengthen in them a faidi in 
the possibility of deliverance. 

This belief in the movement and sense of personal mission to 
lead it is a common element, for example, in the varied biographies 
of three of the most strikingly successful charismatic leaders of the 
first half of the twentieth century — Lenin, Hitler, and Mussolini 
Potresov’s above-cited memoir illustrates much direct testimony to 
the compelling quality of Lenin’s revolutionary faith — ^his tseleus- 
tremlennost* or “goal-fixation" as some have caUed it — and his self- 
assured belief in his own mission to lead the revolutionary cause. 
When he put out his powerful tract What Is to Be Done? shortly 
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after tbe turn of the century, there was a widespread mood of dis- 
couragement in the Russian Marxist milieu. His actual and literary 
personality injected into this milieu new confidence in Russian rev- 
olution as a historically imminent prospect, something that a small 
group of determined revolutionaries could seriously hope to spark 
and lead hy their collective eQorts under Lenin’s guidance. Num- 
hers of Russian Marxists gravitated into his orbit, and Bolshevism 
emerged as a Lenin-centered charismatic movement within Russian 
Marxism. 

Whereas Lenin’s charismatic appeal was concentrated for a long 
while vnthin the Bolshevik Party, both Hitler and Mussolini com- 
paratively early in their careers found mass followings in their dis- 
tress-filled nations. In both these cases, moreover, the man’s bound- 
less faith in himself, or appearance of it, seems to have been a key 
to the charismatic response by large numbers of people. Describing 
the reactions of many Germans to Hitler at the beginning of the 
1930’s, Hadley Cantril, for example, concludes: 

The message of Hitler, his own obvious belief in the righteousness of his 
program, ms sincerity, and bis faldi in himself made an indelible impres- 
sion on those who heard him. In a period of doubt and uncertainty, r«re 
was a speaker who did not argue the pros and cons of policies but who 
was fanatically self-conEdent.*^ 

And in an appraisal of MussolinCs impact upon people in the Italy 
of 1922, Laura Fermi emphasizes his "ability to impersonate, at the 
most timely moment, the superman and the savior to whom as he 
had said himself, 'nothing is impossible.'" She explains; 

In 1922, to a population that had lost sight of its aims and will, that 
lacked faith In itself and was affected by a mass inferiority complex, that 
suffered from both real and imarinaiy ills, the idea of a savior capable 
of bringing well-being to all by the sheer force of his will was not only 
appealing, it was a last hope. And Mussolini, savior and superman, 
promised law and order, a full appreciation ol victory and its worth, an 
Italy cured of poverty, restored to its dignity, resuming its place among 
the great nations of Europe, and govern^ by youth and youthhd 
energy.3* 

I do not mean to suggest that a charismatic leader acquires 
charisma exclusively because of his inspirational sense of mission 
and belief in the movement, or even that hxs personality per sc, in- 
dependently of the content of his message, is sufficient explanation 
for his impact upon his followere. We cannot properly say of char- 
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ismatlc leaders that “the medium is tlie message," although it is a 
large part of it. They offer to followers and potential followers not 
simply and solely their extraordinary selves as instruments of lead- 
ership, but also a formula or set of formulas for salvation. They ad- 
dress themselves in one way or another to the predicaments that 
render masses of people potentially responsive to the appeal of a 
movement for change and offer some ^agnosis of these predica- 
ments. Indeed, they characteristically strive to accentuate the sense 
of being in a desperate predicament, as if following the motto of the 
yoimg Marx who wrote: “The Germans must not be given a minute 
for self-deception and resignation. The real oppression must be 
made still more oppressive by adding to it the consciousness of 
oppression; the shame still more shameful by pubh'cizing it.*^^ And 
propound certain ideas, ranging from the most nebulous to the 
most definite and concrete, as a way out of the predicament. 

Thus, Marx, having diagnosed the sufferings of the working 
dass as a necessary outcome of the capitalist mode of production, 
advocated the class struggle leading to proletarian revolution and 
Communism as the formula for man’s salvation— for the transcend- 
ing of human alienation in all its forms. I^nin, addressing him- 
at the turn of the century to the predicament of Busslan Marx- 
ism as a revoltstionary movement, provided a complex formula for 
what was to be done both to cure this movement of its ills (such as 
the “economist" heresy) and to make Bussian revolution a certainty: 
create a militant organization of revolutionaries as a proselytizing 
nucleus of a future nationwide resistance movement of the dis- 
contented and disaffected of Russia against the Tsarist order. The 
charismatic response of numbers of Russian radicals to the I^nin of 
What Is to Be Done? was partly a consequence of the cogency of 
diis revolutionary formula to their minds. The infinite fertility of 
his tactical imagination, his astonishing capacity to devise formulas 
for the movements policy at every turn and in every predicament, 
was undoubtedly one of the sources of the spell that he exerted 
iq>on the Bolshe^riks. But the impact of a charismatic leader’s form- 
ulas for salvation (in this instance, salvation by Communist revolu- 
tion) cannot, in tiie final analysis, be divorced from that of his 
personality. Lenin’s formulas derived much of -their cogency from 
the immense assurance with which he usually propounded and de- 
fended them in party cormdls, and from his great personal powers 
of persuasion. Thus, a Bolshevik known for his reserve and self- 
control reminisced as follows about the effect that Lenin’s speeches 
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had upon him when he first heard him speak, at the Bolshevik con- 
ference in Tammerfors in 1906: 

I was caf^vated by that irresistible force of logic In them whi^, al- 
thou^ somewhat terse, gained a firm hold on his audience, gradimlly 
electrified it, and ien, as one might say, completely o\’erpowered it I 
remember that many of the delegates said: “ihe logic of Lenin s speech^ 
is like a mighty tentacle which twines all round you and holds you as in 
a vice and from whose grip you are powerless to tear wurself away: 
You must either surrender or resign yourself to utter defeat*^* 

Special mention should be made of one sort of salvational form- 
ula that has played an exceedingly importhnt part in social move- 
ments of past and present, charismatic ones included. This formula 
traces ills plaguing a people, or race, or mankind os a whole to 
a great and deadly conspiracy the destruction of whidi, it is held, 
wifi solve everything. Franz Neumann distinguished five main vari- 
ants of such a “conspiracy theory of history^ in the postmedieval 
West: the Jesuit conspiracy, the Freemason conspiracy, the Com- 
munist conspiracy, the Capitalist conspiracy, and the Jewish con- 
spiracy. And he found anU-conspiracy gospels associated with 
“affective leader-identifications,** or what we have here been calling 
the charismatic response of followers to a leader: 

Just as the masses hope for their deliverance from distress dirough 
absolute oneness with a person, so diey ascribe their distress to certain 
persons who brought tiUs distress into the world through a conspir- 
acy. . . . Hatred, resentment, dread, created by great upheavak, are 
concentrated on certain persons who are denounced as devilish con- 
spirators.*® 

We may restate the point in terms of the theory of charismatic 
leadership by saying that some leaders of the charismatic type 
have attracted followers with formulas that derive from conspiracy 
doctrines. Offering both a diagnosis of the distress that people are 
experiencing in times of anxiety and a gospel of salvation through 
stmggle against and ultimate elimination of the purported con- 
spiracy and its bearers, these conspiracy doctrines encourage the 
followers of a movement to restructure their thinking and their 
lives in apparently more meaningful and satisfying ways and 
thereby ^ve the would-be messiah charismatic authority in tiieir 
eyes. And here again we find that formula and personality are 
mutually reinforcing. The leader's personality becomes more salient 
and magnetic for many because of its identification Nvith the con- 
spiracy doctrine, and the latter, however fantastic it may be, be* 
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comes more believable because of the lcader*s paranoid earnestness, 
the obsessive conviction with whidi he portrays the conspiracy and 
inveighs against it. To a generaHon ^at remembers Hitler and 
Mein Kampff lengthy illustrations of the point are unnecessary. 
Examples closer to home are to be found in the recent history of 
movements on the radical right in America. 

V 

In conclusion, a few comments on the problem of what happens 
to charismatic movements when Oieir founding leaders pass on. 
Weber treated this problem imder the heading of "routinization” 
and “depersonalization’* of charisma. He elaborated these themes 
in complex ways that I shall not attempt to summarize here in any 
detail. Suffice it to say that charisma, according to Weber, char- 
acteristically undergoes transformation from an extraordinary and 
purely personal relationship into an established authority structure 
that is no longer necessarily dependent upon personal ^arismatic 
qualification in the incumbent leader. Thus, it is transmitted from 
leader to leader according to established rules of succession, such 
as designation by the charismatic leader of his own successor or, 
alternatively, designation of a successor by the charismatic follow- 
ers of the leader (as in the selection of a new Pope). In the process 
of depersonalization, charisma evolves into hereditary or “familial” 
charisma with its locus in a royal family, for example, or into in- 
stitutfonal charisma attached to an office like the priesthood.^® 

Aldiough it is useful and ^ggestive at many points, Webers 
discussion of “routinizatian” and “depersonalization’* of charisma 
is abo, unfortunately, rather confusing and open to serious objec- 
tions. How something that has been defined as antiroutine and 
personal in its essence be routinized and depersonalized? As Carl 
Friedrich has pointed out, it makes little sense for Weber to speak 
of “routmized* charisma, since “routiDe and charisma are contra- 
dictory terms, if die initial specificatfon of die term ‘charisma’ is 
taken at all seriously.*^ Hence Weber might have stood on firmer 
ground if he had couched this part of his theory of charismatic 
leadership— as, indeed, he tended to do in places — not in terms of 
the routmizing of charisma, but rather in terms of its transforma- 
tion into other forms of authority. 

On the other hand, it is not my mtention to argue that charisma, 
by its very nature, ceases to exist with the death or departure of 
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the original leader in v^hom it Inheres as a personal quality. On the 
contrary, it appears to be a phenomenon that can and often does 
live on after the charismatic individual is gone. But tine form in 
which it characteristically lives on is the cult of the departed leader 
— something to which Weber gives little consideration in his the- 
ory of Toutinization. Thus, the charisma of the founder of a religious 
movement survives, insofar as it survives at all, primarily in the 
cult of the founder, the revering of his memory by the followers who 
live after. It is the same with the founders of charismatic political 
and ideological movements. Thus, Marx and Engels underwent, as 
Robert Michels expressed it, a “sodaUst canonization’* in movements 
that carried on in their names. And Lenin, who had strongly dis- 
approved of the manifestations of Leirin-\«.’Oishlp that appeared in 
the Russian Communist movement in his Uter lifetime and had 
more or less succeeded in suppressing them, became on the morrow 
of his death the object of a great public Lenin cult that expressed 
not only certain pragmatic needs of the Communist movement, 
but also, and first of all, the feelings of very many of its members. 

But insofar as the charisma of a successful charismatic leader 
survives in the form of a cult of Ae dead leader, it does not cease 
to be personal in quality; it remains his even in death. The cult, in 
other words, may be a special form of “routinization'’ of his char- 
isma, but is not a "depersonalizatioir of it This conclusion, how- 
ever, has an immediate and obvious bearing upon the Weberian 
idea that charisma is transmitted to the original leader’s successors 
according to established rules of succession. Not only does the 
cult tend to conserve the original leader’s charisma and keep it in 
his own name; it may, as a result, actually militate against die 
transmission of his charisma to a successor, and it may do this even 
though the practical interests of the movement make transmis- 
sion desirable. It is not at all evident, therefore, that the successors 
of a charismatic leader at the head of a movement that outlives 
will themselves be leaders of charismatic quality. And insofar as 
fliey are, it is not by virtue of succeeding to the dead leader’s 
charisma, but by virtue of what they themselves are and how the 
followers perceive them. 
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^knunali, Charisma, and the Coup 


Jhana was the fiist African territory to achieve independent 
rom colonial rule.i It is difficult noiv to recall the excitement ai^ 
reneral -good xviU which attended that event Overtones of race 
vere, perhaps, in the background; but misgivings were njamly con- 
ined to the old colonial hands, a few African mtellectuak and *e 
chiefs, the traditional rulers. Their reservations were lost m the 
shower of congratulations from att 

the point of clilh^. was a symbol: to the Bntoh, “f ^>7; 
to L Americans, of anticolonialism; to Arnenca,^ of a 

change in attitude toward their historical and cultural pash For th 
left, hidepeudence represented potentiality, the P”®!!’ , ^ 

African rrolution; for the right, a maneuver to f 
In Africa it meant at least a freedom from tiresome expatriate 
Judgments, a time of uncertainty perhaps, but ^ ^ mme 

all, it remained a period of innocence, a rebirth, kmdhng m some 
degree vague hopes for a new deal for Africans. r^ncHhi- 

^enovelty Ls. of course, not so gmat as ^“PP^ 
tional pattern^ and precedents were 

few realized ih a set piece w« n^ b^tough an old proce- 
Ghana achieved independence in ? r infjeoend- 

dur^ne which had evolved out of earher 
ence. Even in Ghana itself the devolution 

long before the war; the cases of Burma ® ^ modeL Inde- 

ately relevant examples, and Ceylon Beginning 

pendence was achieved by staged co iudicial devel- 

^th local government reform ataed “^j:itrpoP'Jar 

S:er“pro";:^^’o1 
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ins point was the emergence of elected majorities which would 
lead to cabinet government, party competition, and independence. 
Although Ghana, like all the African territories, pursued its own 
path, an institutionalized body of precedents and practices had 
been followed. 

These constitutional punctuation marks may sound quaint to- 
day» but not if one recalls the events of the general election of 1951, 
die first in an African teiritoiy. A new leadership had emerged, al- 
though badly organized and lacking in experience. The authorities 
felt that there was stiU time to shape this leadership— a tutela^ 
period of good will in which the spirit of British parliamentary in- 
stitutions could somehow be breathed into constitutioDal channels 
and wth which nationalism could be blended. To knowledgeable 
observers, the pattern of devolution of authority by measured steps 
seemed to be the best method for combining the forces of “rising 
nationalism” with the establishment of “age-old institutions” in a 
new setting. ConsUtutionalism was to provide the legal framework 
of a state in which nationalism would create a sense of loyalty and 
a national identity.* This was the immediate political cont^ of 
Nkrumah’s rise to power. 

Many private doubts remained: Could parliamentary institu- 
tions serve when there were so many difficult and unresolved ques- 
tions, pressures for development, confficts over local issues, and 
struggles for power? All of these could easily lead to corruption or 
subversion. More important were the reservations expressed about 
the comnutment of Uie new leaders to democratic institutions, not 
least by these leaders themselves. On the other hand, if they were 
forced into opposition or kept out of responsible office, parliamen- 
tary government would fail at the start, since overwhelming popu- 
lar support had rallied to Kwame Nkrximah and his Convention 
, Peoples Party. If support was strongest from the least responsible 
members of the community, it remained the government’s task to 
make them responsible. The violence of the 1W8 riots in what had 
been consider^ a model colony bad not been lost on the authori- 
ties. The more Uberal colonial officials were willing to accept 
widened African participation, even if the leaders of the 
were made of ambiguous stuff. It was the best one had to work 
with, and Nkrumah lumself was intelligent His associations and 
some of his more declamatory gestures were revolutionary, hut that 
was In public; privately he was capable of talking good sense. To 
the British, the risks were worth taking. 
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men Ghana came into being in 1957 Ae experiment seemed 
to be xvorldng. There was good will on all sides 
masi). Garden parties marked the festivities; seventy-hvo 

tries sent delegaLns. and over the 

tended, indudtog Richard Nixon. The Duch«s o ^ .iT^id^ 

fox trot with Nl^ah in the State House m celebration of mde- 

^ T^y Nkrumah is in exile to Gub.ea-'nearntog Fr^^^ 

said fbut according to his former Attorney-General Geoffrey Bmg, 

"e^i^gSS There is Utde sentoent for his re^. Mos^ 

his frieSds seem relieved he is gone. As one 

ministers remarked: ‘It svas as if we were in a 

Nkrumah. He drove us around one sharp present 

all swayed, some more, some but we a w y 

government has been reviewing how 4-Llvinnme Nfcrwmnh 

Lpori of the Commission to Entire into 

Fr^ertZ, which gives some indi^hon of how^to^ we«^ 
used, is not very savory and govemmfnt offi- 

misappropnations of f g^goa ^as going doivn and 

dais— and at a time when the price ® . P^-Africanism in- 

the public was called upon to twPf'n theory and prac- 

die name of African socialism.* Tbe gap e jgg^e was one 

tice was nowhere wider than to the ^ 

side of the coin; showpiece projects, like the massive pubuc 

fags to Accra, represented the oto. tendency is to 

It is not surprising, therefore, ^ ^ government fa- 

view Nkrumah’s Ghana as a house observers anxious 

Bated out of proportion '’y .“’°‘f^P””'i_g the Convention Peo- 
only to see good in everythmg Afn^. gf miscellaneous 

pie’s Party was always a tatterdema leaders? Was par- 

people, but did it exist only in the the - . jj^g British used 
liamentary government at best a ,, annoying colony? 

to divKmselves of a a SS one-pa^ 

aearly the Ghana government affair fa which the 

sodalist state. Was it merely a weaWy rg of govern- 

personal dictatorship of Nkrumah ^ ewrythfag ivas a sham- 
ing by threats and violence when, in ct, Nkrumah's 

b 4 ? Toda/s observers ■>« . ,S,“gn"uefa' 

government was either too radical or n connected mth the 

A few argue diat even those mo nUcprvers employed mis- 

pn>cess w^simply taken in.« Moreover, observers empi y ^ 
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leading language when analyzing the situation, scholars being 
among the worst offenders. To describe Nlrumah as a chans- 
matic” leader was to confuse temporary popularity for sometog 
more profound, thus changing a momentary attribute into a “cre- 
dential” Nkrumah could use to sustain personal power. 

The shadow of Ntarumah and what he symbolized remains. Du- 
bious and discredited though he may be today, how he will be seen 
by future generations depends, in part, on bow they interpret his 
role in the context of his day. Was he an exceph’onal leader in an 
exceptional moment of history; or xvas he simply puffed up, an 
adder without a sting? In the perspective of today, I hold to my 
ori^al wew of him. For a time he had exceptional normative 
significance. He had hoped to change the basis of public behavior. 
He failed, hut the ^ort was genuine and the causes of failure com- 
plex. He tried to reach his goals by relying on a small, but crudal 
1 band of followers for whom and for a short while he played the role 
of a charismatic leader.’ "Chaiisma” was more than an illusion 
created by Nkrumah for the benefit o! a fe%v foreign friends. (If it 
was not, the same illusion can he said to have srurounded Suhamo, 
Ben Bella, SeVou Tour^ Nasser, and Nycrere.) There is a wide 
difference between a Tour6 and a Houphouet,® a Nloumah and an 
Aakiwe, a Nyerere and a Mboya; just as diere is between a Fidel 
Castro and an Eduardo FreL This is not simply a matter of ideol- 
ogy nor degree of personal popularity. Bather, the difference arises 
from the normative authority the leader seeks to impose. The true 
charismatic Iwder accepts ^ own mystique, his consciousness of 
his role in history, so that the public or a significant subgroup al- 
lows him to relate his personal political goals with a wder moral 
vision and thereby affect public action. Perhaps the relevance of 
charisma today is not its fleeting natnre nor even its extent or 
degree, hut what happens in its aftermath. 

To become the first independent African state was an important 
political event The same is true of the development of the one- 
party state and the search for a revolutionary role. These, as well as 
the reaction by the militaiy and the ciurenl effort to restore liberal 
democratic institutions, continue in Ghana a tradition which began 
earlier when it was cast in the role of Africans political bellwether. 
In Ghana itself there is considerable sensitivity to the wider sig- 
nificance of the efforts being made by oonstihitionalists and the 
army to re-establish a parliamentary framework. The note of reason 
was strudc from the start when General J. A. Ankrah, rfinirman cff 
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the National Liberation Council (which was formed after ® 

downfall on February 24, 1968). indicated in a radio address to 

the country a month later: 

I wish to reiterate that the NaHonal y°"„^?o™^ose^ost and 

Ghanaians to welcome back 1"*“ previous political 

misguided shcep-whatever might have been then 

persuasion— who unfortunately -jjaept Our traditional 

ness through the evil hidoctrinaUon of I fueling must be 

Ghanaian hospitality, sweet nrotecUve custody so that, 

extended to those who will be rele^ed ^ „v this great Nation of 
in the fresh air of freedom now blo^mg behind them and 

ours, they might put their regrettable p from the ashes of 

conWbute to L /eat task of raising the nesv Ghana irom 

the old.® 

How long such reasonableness can coup against 

nation o? one of the P°|t tc^ of p^ U am- 

Nkrumah, General Kotoka (and m «fTV mav be noble, but 

bitious young officers whoso fferto^verrome their faith 

whose commitment to tnihtary t^e ^ ^ -heroic" leader 

in the people), remains to be s^. itJfa—has by no means 

tendency— best represented by eopsUtutional issues to 

disappeared. Moreover, we Una has had to face the 

become more complicated M ^ parliamentary govem- 

problem of Peronism without r . -rnblem of Nkrumaism 
ment in Ghana wiU have to almost cookr 

without Nkrumah. This concern e ^ jr ^ finding a suitable 
book-recipe approach of Pj“®Uie tendency to borrow specific 
constitutional framework and • ^psUtutions. Too much 

political devices employed . tvrannv and not enough at- 

preoccupation with the ° developing country have 

tention to the special problentf p ^ generational conflicts, 

led to deep differences of , expressed growing concern 

Even some of the military CWef TusHce E. A. Akufo 

that the old-style F^haam poliUcal l^dem 

Addo, or Professor K. A- U ^ Amponsah and M. K. 

who had been jailed by -j^iiig the country politically.*" 

Apaloo— are not capable or org between those who fear 

Indeed, the public ^6®*“ ' aftermath of Nkrumah and 

any strong central go®®**™" , , .vntral government is essential for 
those who feel that a P®'*^ Inspector-General of Police, J. W. H. 
stabilization. Some— hke tn i ^„iuUon— are sympatheb'o 

Harlley, one of the threewho made tn ^ 
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to “ex-CJP.P.” Others, after years of esdle or jail, are understandably 
less charitable. (Dr. Busia, now diairman of the advisory council of 
the National Liberation Committee, for example, is certainly con* 
cemed. over their future role.) O&er political figures, some of 
whom are former C.P.P. officials who quarreled with Nkrumah and 
were forced into exile (such as Gbedemah), have now returned 
with renewed political ambitions. For the moment thty are being 
bypassed, but no one Imows for how long. The chiefs, many of 
whom were punished for their anti*C.P.P. stand, now expert to see 
the luster of traditional authorities restored in some manner and 
have advocated a “non-party slate.* Meanwhile, a whole new gen- 
eration is emerging. No one loaows what the name of Nkrumah will 
mean to it There is little doubt that the youth feel the country has 
become provincial and quiet Will they also feel let down by the 
new leaders? Will they perceive the problems now being con- 
fronted as local but real, where before they were grandiose and 
unreal? Will they prefer the realities of the practical and the mun- 
dane, or the drama and opportunity present^ by radical politics?** 
These are some of the perplexing questions that remain to be 
answered. 

The Concept of Charisma 

In the past few years, the term '‘charisma" has been applied 
indiscriminately to most of the “heroic" leaders of nationalist mov^ 
ments who have been instrumental in the founding of new states. 
Many of the names are well known; Senghor, Tour6, Houphouet, 
Nkrumah, Azildwe, and Awolowo, in West Africa; Kenyatta, Nye- 
rere, Mboya, Lumumba, and Kaunda, in East and Central Africa- 
The charismatic leader can be distinguished from more ordinary 
political leaders less by popularity and role thgn by the effective- 
ness with which he combines the potentialities of planning with a 
moral ideology (particularly in the form of a latter-day Tenin- 
ism"). It is unfortunate that the appdlatioa has also come to refer 
to charm and popularity. Such a conception of diarisma mistakes 
temporary enthusiasm for personalized leaders for something more 
substantial. There may be lurtoric moments when remedial solu- 
tions are phrased as simple rhetorical statements, but when the 
strategic moment passes, so does support. Certainly tlie <^«mnl ease 
with whidi populist loyalists shift from once revered leaders 
would indicate that charisma when defined as popularity is no Ws 
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superficial than the solutions offered hy the leaders f 
best, such leaders have an appropnate moment of g oiy 

Si either means more than that or . so fie.hle 
that it applies to virtuaUy all leadership 
taken seriously. I mil attempt to show that e e 
that it applied to Nkrumah, particularly unng Z rapidly 
1954 (readring its peak in 1951-52); Aat it began 
after that; and that its decline had importan 
quences, most particularly in the establishment of a smgle party 

normative residual category sandmehed e v explicitly, 

of authority, the traditional and phonal- egak Mom^ejephe ^y, 

he defined charisma as resting “ ^ajaeter^f an individ- 

cepUonal sanctity, heroism, or cxempl^ revealed or 

ual person, and of He explained: "The 

ordained by him (charismatic authority). , individual 

term ‘chariima- will be applied to ® “^am qual^ of an mm 
personaUty by virtue of which he is set apart from ordmaty 
and treated as endowed with ’ ™'?^ese include divine 

specifically exceptional powers or ffua^ exemplified by a Shaman 
powers in healing, the hunt, and Wber had 

or religious leader, like Joseph Snu* ( „ gurt Eisner, 

some doubts) and, more '’LVebS words, was "car- 

the Bavarian Communist leader who, __ criteria estab- 

ried away with his own ‘^®™®Sog’® jg^der de- 

lished by Weber were exemplary significance of 

rnands; the cornmunality of future, whiA, although 

tile leader’s will and its onenlabon v«nnKr and corruption 

rejecting personal gain, nevertheless allows booty an^™ P 

(bribery, “gifts”), rather than raUoM e ^ 

Edivard Shils, employing chansma “ “ , ^ „ result of 

tions, follows Weber s usage. He ff ®® . authority. Charismatic 

the change from traditional to ration - S attract a popu- 

leaders facilitate this transition by rallying support 

listic follmving and hy means of td^^S fnd "^self- 

for highly generalized goals. elemmt is based on the 

government. For Shils, the ch®™ traditionalistic norms, 

loader's capacity to surtam a shi t from^rt^ ^ 

These are temporarily displaced ont 
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sort of alchemy ("grace"), ho transforms them into a more gen- 
eralized set of modem norms, thus producing a new standard for 
and typo of behavior. 

The countries with underdeveloped economies are primarily peasant 
countries and their national unity is quite new and fragmentary. The un- 
educated classes are rooted mainly in local territorial and kinship mroups; 
sometimes they are dependents ot feudal magnates to whom arc directed 
whatever ^vide^ loyalties they have. Tliey do not have the strong sense 
of nationality which drives the leaders of their country, who are often 
the creators of the nation and not merely of the new state. These lead- 
ers are strong and creative persons who have broken away from the 
bonds of the old order-~the bonds of kin and family and local territory. 
Even when they claim to speak in behalf of the deeper traditions of those 
whom they would lead, they have departed from the actual traditions of 
tlie culture in which they originated. They are “nationalized* and "po- 
liticized" and therein lies their chief novelty. Tlie majority in the state, 
by contrast, lives in sometimes unthinking, sometimes obstinate, attach- 
ment to its traditional symbols. Most of its life is “pre-national* and “pre- 
poUtlcal."!! ^ 

ShOs also points out that most leaders of this kind are socialist in 
outlook, and their problem is to develop new motivational patterns 
likely to produce greater elBciency and better motivation to work.'* 

Doth Weber and Shils stress the short-lived quality of charis- 
matic leadership, and both arc concerned with the degree to which 
cliarisma can affect behavior before such leaders begin to lose 
ground. Weber discusses the various forms that the transformation 
of charisma can take, while Shils focuses on the situation that arises 
when populism becomes less than supportive, disguising hostility 
and opposition. CharismaUc leaders seeking to xemain in office 
under these conditions take steps to protect themselves: They be- 
come aloof, where they had been open anti accessible to the pubife; 
they surround themselves with the trappings and finery of political 
authority; and they rely heavily on military and police protection 
and recruit leaders more for their loyalty than for other and better 
qualities. When charisma declines, Uie leader characteristically bo- 
comes a despotic, uneasy, and certainly undemocratic strong man. 
The Webcr-Shils fonnulation can be applied to certain new nations 
where the conflict beUveen traditional and modem values creates a 
moral vacuum, manifested In structural conflict and behavioral am- 
biguity. A heroic leader can step in and, if not bestow “Instant po- 
litical grace" by forming new normative standards associated with 
his own pronouncements, at least give the appearance of doing so. 
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sort of alchemy (“grace”), he transforms them into a more gen- 
eralized set of modem norms, thus producing a new standard for 
and type of heavier. 

The countries with underdeveloped economies are primarily peasant 
coimtries and their national unity is quite new and fragmentary. The un- 
educated classes are rooted mainly in local territorial and kinship groups; 
sometimes they are dependents of feudal magnates to whom are directed 
whatever wider loyalties they have. They do not have the strong sense 
of nationality which drives the leaders of their coimtry, who are often 
the creators of the nation and not merely of the new state. These lead- 
ers are strong and creative persons who have broken away from the 
bonds of the old order — the ^nds of kjn and family and local territory. 
Even when they claim to speak in behalf of the deeper traditions of those 
whom they would lead, they have departed from the actual traditions of 
the culture in which they originated. They are “nationalized" and “po- 
liticized" and therein lies their chief novelty. The majority in the state, 
by contrast, lives in sometimes unthinking, sometimes obstinate, attach- 
ment to its traditional symbols. Most of its life is “pre-national" and “pre- 
political."!^ 

Shils also points out that most leaders of this kind are socialist in 
outlook, and their problem is to develop new motivational patterns 
likely to produce greater efBdency and better motivation to work.^* 

Both Weber and Shils stress the short-lived quality of charis- 
matic leadership, and both are concerned with the degree to which 
charisma can affect behavior before such leaders begin to lose 
ground. Weber discusses the various forms diat die transformation 
of charisma can take, while Shils focuses on tlie situation that arises 
when populism becomes less than supportive, disguising hostility 
and opposition. Charismatic leaders seeking to remain in office 
under these conditions take steps to protect themselves: They be- 
come aloof, where they had been open and accessible to the public; 
they surround themselves with the trappings and finery of political 
authority; and they rely heavily on rnffiiary and police protection 
and recruit leaders more for their loyalty than for other and better 
qualities. \Vhen charisma dedines, the leader diaracteristically be- 
comes a despotic, uneasy, and certainly undemocratic strong man. 
The Weber-Shils formulation can be applied to certain new nations 
where the conflict between traditional and modem values creates a 
moral vacuum, manifested in structural conflict and behavioral am- 
blgmty. A heroic leader can step in and, if not bestow “instant po- 
litical grace" by forming new normative standards associated with 
his ONvn pronouncemeuts, at least give the appearance of doing so. 
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phasizes the need to breathe life into what would otherwise remain 
artificial creations lacking solidarity. For him» the ultimate test of 
such normative power is whether or not it can affect public bo* 
havior, but this "behaviorar impact cannot easily be sho%vn. The 
Weber-Shils theory of charisma— from norms to behavior— is inade- 
quate here because it lacks a structural variable. 

Of course, this normative emphasis does not mean that charis- 
matic leaders vvill be more successful than the more ordinary popu- 
lar ones in carrying out basic programmatic goals. For example, the 
actual opportunities open to most African leaders are narrow. Po- 
litical leaders there all find themselves with much the same set of 
options. The major difference lies in the effort made by charismatic 
leaders to change norms and thus alter the structure of public moti- 
vation so that those opportunities vvill he widened. The failure 
these efforts usually meet can in some part be attributed to the early 
stage of development of most African countries. Charismatic lead- 
ers are not likely to realize dielr wider claims under such circum- 
stances. Charisma as a normative phenomenon can only affect 
behavior when it consolid.ites itself in a new structural system. 
When development is small, this is difficult to accomplish. Certainly 
die attempt to do it in Ghana failed.*® 

We can, therefore, limit the application of the term “charisma." 
It is likely to arise where there exists an attenuated normative situa- 
tion which, although it may not challenge pre-existing norms di- 
rectly, allows nevv combinations; where behavioral situations show 
a more random basis for the selection of normative alternatives than 
is presupposed by an institutionalized acceptance of any one 
particular set, traditional or modem. 

A charismatic leader does not require a large number of de- 
voted followers so much as a relatively small band of dis<tiples who 
can create a movement and gather support. These disciples need a 
strong set of beliefs and commitments that enable them to vah’date 
their actions and to sanction otherwise unsanctvoned acts. Charisma 
is one method of providing them with these. Nkrumah succeeded 
with a small group of party associates, but he and his disciples 
failed completely on the structural side because they were not able 
to create a new system. They could not mobilize effectively, nor 
restructure roles and social relationships, nor change the pattern of 
normative life and public behavior. Instead, life in the villages be- 
came poorer. The economy was ground down to pay for the regime 
— the fate of all charisma in countries with low rates of develop- 
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wbidi extended even to traditional issvics. For example^ be ap- 
pealed to groups who were forced against their wl!s into the 
Ashanti Confederacy when it was restored in 1935 { which occurred 
in several of the Brong areas of Ashanti). The dissident chiefs or 
fonner chiefs, young men restive under chieftaincy control, and 
others who had reason to be discontented could be hrou^t to- 
gether through the amalgamation of grievances, ne\v and old. Al- 
though charisma was directly relevant only to a core group, such 
tactics created a wder supportive public that extended the “norma- 
tive exemption” and included, most significantly, the urban lower- 
middle class (rather than the urban lower class, the latter being 
composed merely of nordiem migrants who performed the most 
menial jobs in the towns and were regarded as declassd in both 
ethnic and class terms). The result during the charismatic period 
was a “movement," radier than an effecUvdy organized party. A 
loose and diverse following joined with a charismatic nucleus com- 
posed primarily of journalists, pharmacists, teadiers, ex-service- 
men, and small-scale businessmen — or those possessing a variety of 
entrepreneurial talents that could be employed for organizational 
purposes. If one appeal was to dissidents on the basis of ethnic 
life and tradition, another was to dissidents on the basis of class 
mobility. The first was traditional; the second, modem. The recon- 
ciliation of bodi >vas the normative indicator of charismatic pervver. 
The charismatic appeal, thus, was most effective for the nueJeus of 
disciples and for those groups of “strategic marginals” who sought 
a new mode of political parti^pation, even though for them the 
normative element was quite shallow.** 

Ghana was, of coxirse, by no means unique. TTie need for better 
social integration was visible in almost all colonial territories after 
the war. Many African countries went through simil ar political 
crises: urban unrest, trouble wifli the chiefs, rural backwardness, 
inadequate educational and occupational opportunities — all leading 
to bitter anticolonial feeling. Such a political^ charged atmosphere 
resulted in rioting in Ghana in 1948, in Uganda in 1949, in the Ivory 
Coast in 1950, as well as ebewhere.” A change in outlook between 
generations was also oeexming which— in a context of bad housing, 
outmoded colonial patterns of paternalism, and repression — ^was ag- 
gravated by rising demands from political leaders and ex-servioe- 
men who had spent their readjustment allowances during a period 
of high prices and postwar shortages. Why, then, did charisma 
arise in Ghana first? 
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threat of Nlofumah for too long and %vere isolated. They did not 
wmptehend their sibiatioa untU, aft<^ the general election in 1951, 
and by then it was too late. They formed an opposition that tried 
to exordse Nknimah as a figure of wickedness, but the results they 
achieved were quite the opposite of those intended. By accepting 
the issue as normative, they increased Nkrumah’s charismatic sig- 
nificance; by transforming conflicts of interest into conflicts of 
value, they helped validate his claims; by polarizing the issues, 
they forced the general public to separate itself from the seem- 
ingly isolated and petulant group of chiefs and senior politicians 
and to opt instead for populist power. Under the circumstances, 
despite the narrowness of the group for whom Nknimah’s charisma 
had normative and behavioral consequences, a wider group pro- 
vided him with the shelter of a “populist umbrella* — what I have 
called “normative exemption.* ' 

During the charismatic period, Nknimah did not have to bear 
direct responsibility for ill-conceived actions or for the failure of 
his policies. The chiefs did; tb^ were agents of administration. 
Moreover, since Ghana was not yet independent, the British 
could also be blamed for Nknimah's mistakes; indeed, the British 
maintained effective administration until well after ibelr pfRctal de- 
parture, although representation was' increasingly democratic. 
Nkrtimah had not yet declared war on the opposition. Several key 
C.P.P. leaders thoroughly enjoyed the parliamentary game and 
were good at debate. Thus, aldiough there were fears that a strong 
central government would not pve sufficient protection to local 
and individual needs after independence, few worried that Ghana 
would turn into a police stale. (Outright totalitarianism was in bad 
odor all around. ) The parliamentary system favored populism, and 
democracy helped &e party organize constituency parties. In even 
the smallest villages, the peimanl of the C.PJ. symbolized political 
participation of one sort or another.** 

Nor should one ignore the attractiveness of the C.P.P. It pro- 
vided novelty and lo(^ color in contrast to the drabness of the old- 
style politicians and the offidals of the British administration. The 
C J.P. offered a new panoply of ritual and ^ince that had previ- 
ously been the precinct of traditional politics. Anofiier factor, in a 
more practical vdn and at the local level, was the British govern- 
ment agent. Although be may have agreed witii the chiefs in private 
that the C.P.P. middle leadership ^vas a bad lot, be cooperated with 
Nknimah all the same. If a CPJ. leader oventepped his bounds 
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situation had reached the proportions of civil %var-— a state that 
lasted well into the first year of independence. By then, it was no 
longer a matter of charisma, hut a classic struggle for power. 

These points have been discussed elsewhere, and the ouUines 
are clear enough. During the charismatic period, Nkrumah came 
out strongly against tribalism, but not against chiefs; against re- 
li^ous confficts (espcdally in the case of Muslim and Christian), 
but not against religion; against “divide and rule" — tliat is, co- 
lonialism — but not against the Commonwealth. During the peak of 
the charismatic period, there was comparahVely little dissension ofl 
issues of over-all policy. As was ineritable in sudi a poorly or- 
ganized party, there were interruil parly problems, particularly In 
Ashanti. Despite these difficulties, the C.PJP. won the 1954 general 
election handily, a plague of candidates standing as C.PJ*. “inde- 
pendents'*— candidates not officially approved. As Dennis Austin 
puts It: 

In June and July 1954 there was hardly a sign of the conflict that was 
soon to break out. At the national level, all was quiet and events took 
their e^cted course. Nknimah submitted his list of names of the first 
flll-African cabinet to the Governor. The new parliament met for the first 
time under the 1954 constitution, and Sir hjnmanuel Quist was reap- 
pointed Speaker. The government then annoxinced a detailed proCTam to 
prepare the country for the grant of self-government, now cozmdentiy 
expected,’* 

Two events portended a break in the charismatic period. The 
1954 phenomenon of CJ’J. independents (candidates standing as 
C.P.P. without party backing and quite often in opposition to the 
regular CJ-P. candidate) showed the weakness of parfy organiza- 
tion. Also crucial was the public reaction to the government's at- 
tempt to fix the price of cocoa below the market level. This was not 
simply a matter of price. For Uie first time, the cocoa farmers were 
made to realize dieir vulnerability to government — a vulnerability 
without the usual possibilities of appeal. In the midst of well- 
founded rumors of misappropriation of cocoa funds by the CJJ., 
an Ashanti-sponsored popular nationalism emerged. The local pop- 
ulists in the Ci’J. were now regarded not as political saviors, but 
as hoodlums. Moreover, the traditional senior village authorities 
sought to re-establish themselves at this time. They professed 
amity and friendship in the villages, but were also willing to use 
CJ*.?. techniques (such as “Action Groupers," against “Ao- 

don troopers").*® 
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situation bad reached the proportions of dvdl war — a state that 
lasted well into the first year of independence. By thcn» it was no 
longer a matter of charisma, but a classic struggle for power. 

These points have been discussed elsewhere, and the outlines 
are clear enough. During the charismatic period, Nkrumab came 
out strongly against tribalism, but not against chiefs; against re- 
ligious conflicts (especially in the case of Muslim and Christian), 
but not against refigion; against “divide and rule” — that is, co- 
lonialism — but not against the Commonwealth. During the pcah of 
the charismatic period, there was comparatively little dissension on 
key issues of over-all policy. As was inevitable in sucli a poorly or- 
ganized party, there were inlemal party problems, particularly in 
Ashanti. Despite these difficulties, the C.PJP. won Ac 1954 general 
election handily, a plague of candidates standing as CJJ. “inde- 
pendents"’— candidates not officially approved. As Dennis Austin 
puls it: 

In June and July 1954 diere was hardly a sign of the conflict that was 
soon to break out. At the national level, aU was quiet and events took 
their expected course. Nknunah submitted his list of names of the first 
all-African cabinet to the Governor. The nfiTs^ailiament met for the first 
time under the 1954 constitution, and Sir ^nmanuel Quist was reap- 
pointed Speaker. The government then announced a detailed prograni to 
prepare the country for the grant of self-government, now coimdently 
expected.®* 

Two events portended a break ir: the charismatic period. The 
1954 phenomenon of CJ*.P. ind^endents (candidates standing as 
C.P.P. without party backing and quite often in opposition to the 
regular C.P.P. candidate) showed the weakness of parfy organiza- 
tion. Also crucial was the public reaction to the government's at- 
tempt to fix the price of cocoa below the market level. This was not 
simply a matter of price. For die first time, the cocoa farmers were 
made to realize their vulnerability to government — a vulnerability 
without the usual possibilides of appeal. In the midst of well- 
founded rumors of misappropriation of cocoa funds by the CJ’J’., 
an Ashanti-sponsored popular nationalism emerged. The local pop- 
ulists in the C J-P. were now regarded not as political saviors, but 
as hoodlums. Moreover, the traditional senior village authorities 
sought to re-establish themselves at this time. They professed 
amity and friendship in the villages, but were also rvUling to use 
C.PT*. techniques (such as “Action Groupers,” against CJ*J, “Ao- 
tion troopers”).*® 
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for example, was the C.P.P/s “revolutionajy" program, which cov- 
ered any activity diat seemed useful. Nevertheless, his rhetoric gave 
file appearance of a deep, moral involvement, which on closer in- 
spection was lacking, “Tactical action,” which might have othenvise 
been called opportunism, became a fonn of cleverness at outsmart- 
ing enemies — above all, the British, 

Yet for all his charm, Nkrumah remained a deeply suspicious 
man. He trusted only a few intimates; even these, he knew, could 
betray him; disloyalty or psychological betrayal ofiended him most. 
He could be ruthless, but he could also play the magnanimous 
chief — provided sufficient begging for grace (in tihe traditional 
Ghanaian manner) had been tmdertaken beforehand. He could ac- 
cept the idea of having enemies, but he could not accept opponents. 
A Ghanaian was eidier with him or against him. An outsider or 
expatriate could keep his own opinions, as long as he did a job. 
Nkrumah was not a racist 

About his private life, there is considerable conjecture. He was 
said to have married early, and had a son, who studied medicine 
in England, and several children by various mistresses. His mar- 
riage to an Egyptian ChristiaQ was entirely unannounced and 
took even his close friends by surprise. He continued to have a 
variety of mistresses — ^English, South African, and West Indian. 

In rile arts, he was quite uneducated and had little appreciation 
of African art, except when it eiqiressed something imique in Afri- 
can culture. He was interested in African symbolic, but awkward 
with it, trying always to find something unique, but not “feudal- 
istic.* On such matters, his rather “vulgar Marxist* orientation con- 
fused him, but he was always willing to listen to creative people, 
such as Effua Sutherland, poetess and playwright and a founder of 
the Ghana National Theater. He saw in African art the opportunity 
to remedy a historical record that classified African culture as 
primitive; he viewed this art as a political symbol, not an aesthetic 
one. On Ae whole, he had had taste. 

The appellation “shmvboy,” which the Ghanaians gave him 
during his earlier period, remains a good one. He had a good sense 
of personal drama and role. He observed himself and his own per- 
fonnancc uith pleasure. In this r^ect there was something of the 
small child in him. He latJccd maturity and wanted to share his 
achievement with others, to m.*)ke them pleased at his success. 
Within the limits of his su^iciousness, he was also very gracious 
and quick to forgive,** 
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per was short; when angered, he could he quite Irascible, make 
sudden judgments, and treat his associates like paNvns. When he 
w'anted sornelhing, he used personal reassurance and charm, di- 
rectness and patience. \Mien "crossed,’* he was unpredictable. He 
enjoyed the company of intellectuals, but primarily when they 
acted as lus attendants. He was a master at quick interviev\'s. Al- 
though he could gi\e personal consideration to otliers, he used 
everj’one. \Vhen speaking at village meetings, he was careful to 
toudi on some important local issue and to give the appearance of 
attempting to solve the problem. He played the role of a new kind 
of chief, one who wanted to be a socialist theoretician as well as a 
leader. He was conscious of his youth, resentful of age. Although 
he enjoyed politics — especially when the C.P.P. w’on a difficult by- 
election or defeated an opponent — ^he w’as not very brave nor de- 
cisive, except in situations where the decisions w'ere clear. He 
always made sure that there were a few wise heads around him to 
assist in making decisions and to serve as scapegoats if something 
went wrong. During the charismatic period, these were mainly 
British. Later, the task w.as taken on by George Padmore for Pan- 
Africanist purposes, by Americans for the Volta Development 
Scheme, and by a miscellaneous combination of refugees for a 
variety of other purposes. His most loyal follower was Kofi Baako 
(ori^ally the head of the League of Ghana Patriots and subse- 
quently Minister of Defense), a tough, energetic, and intelligent 
man who helped promote Nkrumaism as an ideology. 

Nkrumah was well educated by Ghanaian standards (Achi- 
mola, Lincoln Univenity, the London School of Economics) and 
well connected (Azldkwe, the Congress of Peoples Against Im- 
perialism, participation as a co-chairman at the 1945 Pan-Africanist 
Congress). Influential with the intellectual %\*ing of the Negro com- 
munity in the United Stales, he also had a sentimental attachment 
to the Garvey movement. He came originally from a small ethnic 
group along the coast (Nzima) and from a "good family."^ He re- 
membered his friends and cared little for money. He had intimate 
relationships with Caucasians, particularly Marxist English girls, 
who continued to write to him after his return to Ghana and to 
whom he gave repeated assurances that he WTjuId never “sell-out"— 
no matter what appearance his tactics presented. He had become 
skilled at oratory and public speaking, and had a, good sense of the 
symbolic power of language. Frequently he used evocative expres- 
sions that could be interpreted in various ways. “Positive action," 
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“grace-bestowing” powers, while the party ofiBcials formed the 
charismatic “nucleus” for whom charisma meant everything. 

In the process of the struggle over power behveen traditionals 
and non-traditionals, a conflict gradually transformed into an at- 
tack on British rule, Nkrumah tried to redefine modernity — to make 
it African, not British — and at the same time to make tradition cor- 
porate and socialist. Socialism became traditionalism; nationalism, 
modernity. Subsequently he opened an attack on the bureaucracy, 
waged as a conflict over two principles of rule: populism versus 
functionalism. Mass support channeled through die party was the 
basis of the first; the civil service r^resented the second. The per- 
sonal factor always remained important, but conditions during the 
charismatic period favored him. In his show, voice, style, awareness 
of local problems, ability to pick out individuals in a village and 
give them power as a form of grace, Nkrumah presumed to the 
powers of a chief — the super-chief who would protect the people 
against the mischief of lesser chiefs. He used every device and 
institution, even the Asafo companies and other tribal groups. In- 
deed, in the rural areas, the party became a sort of tribal organiza- 
tion. Just as a man from one village could get help in Accra from an 
association formed of immigrant kinsmen, so the more impecunious 
and adventuresome young villages could seek similar aid from the 
local C.P.F. official. 

This personalistic and traditionalistic role extended to the sec- 
ondary leadership as well. Whaa die C.P.P. headquarters was lo- 
cated over the Narrows Drugstore, party chiefs were always ac- 
cessible. In the back courtyard, the C.P.P. Peugeot 203 vans — 
painted in party colors with loudspeakers on top — ^were pariced or 
repaired. 'Hiis area was usually crowded with young boys and 
minor C.Pd*. hangers-on, who slept on the balcony, ate in the court- 
yard, ndieved themselves along die walls, ran errands, and served 
os messengers, while the senior officers — ^like Boi-Doku, Propaganda 
Secretary, and Madame Haimah Cudjoe, a Women's Organizer and 
later Ch^nnan of the National Day Nursery Movement — held or- 
gamzadonal sessions, checked finances and party lists, planned 
party meetings and conferences, and so forth. Nknimah's presence 
always hung in the air. He would come to headquarters, frequently 
very early in the morning, and, sitting in front of lus portrait, dis- 
cuss party business and listen to petitions and grievances. Loose 
papers and old manifestoes wcto pUed on Uie floor. Party cards and 
copies of the coostitirtlon were scattered on the ^Justy tables; old 
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He would shift from one type of personality to another wthout 
apparent inconsistency. Before independence, he could meet in the 
cabinet room of Christiansborg Castle, where a British cabinet 
secretary provided the working papers and careful staff work, to 
discuss parliamentary business. Government business was resolved 
according to approved canons of rationality. Arguments turned on 
fiscal necessity, efficiency, need, and development. Cabinet minutes 
during the charismatic period show issues to have been well con- 
sidered and decisions carefully worked out. The Governor, Sir 
Charles Noble Arden-Clarke, helped by pointing out possible diffi- 
culties and problems, and Nkrumah was usually open to such 
advice.^ 

Nkrumah was well briefed by his civil servants. He discussed 
matters with tlie permanent secretaries, who provided him with the 
findings of commissions of enquiry, facts, technical advice, and so 
forth. The administrative class was sustained by civil servants 
trained in a system of higher education that was elitist in structure. 
Overseas study, special courses, and degrees were common. Africail 
civil servants moving into the administrative class adopted the same 
style of life as British civil servants. Cliurch, school, cultural associ- 
ation, and charity constituted the focus of the ci^ servant’s life. 
The civil service, which almost tripled during this period, remained 
more hostile to Nkrumah than any other group, except possibly the 
university staff. 

Rather weak politicians like Nathaniel Welbeck or key party 
people with or without parliamentary posts could call meetings 
suddenly on their own initiative if a crisis occurred. Cabinet min- 
isters would respond to an urgent telephone call, pile into cars, and 
rush to Botsio’s house or elsewhere, while action-troopers hung 
about on guard. Big decisions could be made at a moment’s notice 
on the basis of very little knowledge or planning. The party side of 
things was a little like the Mafia, ^vith elements of favoritism, 
fratemalism, graft, petty corruption, local tyratuiy, and petty har- 
assment. 

These two faces of Nkrumah’s Ghana became blurred as time 
went on. Public statements expressed sentiments for parliamentary 
institutions as well as appeals to party \mity. The one led to the 
party secretariat; the other to the Cabinet secretariat and the ad- 
ministrative class of the civil service. Betiveen party officials and 
administration officials there was real antagonism. In general, civil 
servants hnri little use for Nkrumah and remained oblivious to his 
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For each group, Nlcnunah could make things “all right” Here 
was the value of ^arisma. The British found him reasonable when 
he could have been troublesome. The party followers, the poor, and 
the young gained comfort He made them feel that their private 
ambitions were desirable and freed them of the inhibitions of their 
elders. The opposition saw him a possible super-chief, as an enemy 
against whom they could not unite. Hangers-on were his spies; local 
s^oolmasters, his agents; the lorry drivers, his communications 
network. The British were his administrators. His system did not 
create power so much as unite existing forms. If it was ramshackle, 
it worked. His charisma became a vessel into which all authority 
flowed. One did not need to believe that Nkrumab was a “man of 
destiny” in some ultimate sense. Rather, one had to feel that “des- 
tiny” was in his bands. 

The Turning Point 

Charisma in Ghana was a function of a parKamentary frame- 
work. As already suggested, before independence the parliamen- 
tary system protected Nkrumah from the consequences of hisTswn 
decisions while maximmng tire power he could deploy. It provided 
an organizational rationale, enabling the entire complex of groups 
to work together. A predicament arose when the same system be- 
gan to provide a venue for effective opposition. Nkrumah never 
underestimated that opposition. He knew very wdl how fragile was 
his support, and he tried to direct charismatic appeals precisely to 
tiiose who were only partially “socialized" in the systan and needed 
to rely on a personalized “autiiority” for sanction. As long as party 
politics, bargaining and compromise, seizing advantage, balancing 
party with cabinet decision-making worked to CTJ. advantage, 
Nkrumah supported parliamentary government Below the center, 
however, paradoxes remained tirat the parliamentary system could 
not easily resolve. For example, conflicts of interest were translated 
into conflicts ‘of value at the local level. In disputes in local govern- 
ment bodies between traditional and secular authorities, ca(^ issue 
became defined as being for or against Nkrumah, for or against 
independence, fcx* or against “revolution" (in a vague and unde- 
fined sense), for or against “the people." At the same time, the 
opposite was occurring on the naticMial leveL The parliamentary 
pattern forced Nkrumah to convert issues of value into issues of 
interest, to bargain over grants-in-aid, the siting of bore holes and 
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British left-wing boohs and pamphlets, mostly written after the 
war, mildewed in the lopsided boohcascs. It was ramshackle and 
famiUar, accessible and friendly, with a hint of violence and men- 
ace, which, nevertheless, rarely materialized. It was part of the 
slum. 

Indeed, during the charismatic period some of the party lead- 
ers, like Kofi Baako, still lived in the slums of Jamestown. \Vlien 
Baako was forming NASSO, the National Association of Socialist 
Youfli Organizations, I visited him in his single-room porch dwell- 
ing on the second floor of a ramshackle Accra house. Most of his 
belongings were piled on the iron bars of his mosquito netting; his 
bed was unmade. There was one electric light bulb hanging from 
die ceiling. The floor was very shal^. He was not often fliere. ( His 
permanent residence \s’as in Cape C^ast, his home. ) Later he lived 
in comparative luxury. Later, too, the party was to build large office 
blocks in an empty field. 

A few young party ideologues retained an austere style. For 
exarnple, Joseph Sigistnondi, &en a young clerk In the Aglionby 
Library and a member of the League of Ghana Patriots, lived in a 
small, dean, cement cell belonging to a Syrian garage owner and 
filling-station operator. The sound of the mechanics doing tbeir 
work and the smell of grease and oil contrasted with the spareness 
and cleanliness of the walls. On the floors were neatly piled copies 
of the (then) New Statesman and Notion, publications of the left 
in general, as well as copybooks and textbooks. Sigismondi was 
trying to pass the Cambridge School Certificate through corre- 
spondence courses. He was a revolutionary ^vith a "shining morning 
countenance." For him Nkrumah wis the reincarnation of Lenin — 
aldiough he had doubts about Nkrumah’s revolutionary persever- 
ance. 

Sud) feelings were shared others. Even at the height of the 
charismatic period, everyone doubted Nkrumah; that was part of 
the paradox. His populist followers worried that he would betray 
“the cause” to the British, although Nkrumah alwaj's succeeded in 
persuading tiiem that tactical action was designed for the best*® 
The revolutionaries were disturbed by his opportunism and ^vo^- 
ried about his lack of ideological sophistication. But the “Marxists” 
were a tiny band. Their main talents consisted of an ability to talk 
and, much more occasionally, to write. They were used by Nkrumah 
as his token of comradely and fraternal links to the antioolonial 
world. Later th^ would be used more strenuously. 
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refused to participate in hearings and inquiries conducted by the 
British. Instead, they attempted to petition the Crown for support, 
a tactic whidi only weakened tiieir cause. As long as Nkrumah con- 
trolled a “Jegitimate" government, such end-run efforts were bound 
to fail. Despite an intense political campaign waged by the com- 
bined opposition (and they lacked money and experience), the 
CJ*.P. won the general election of 1956. Independence was granted 
without major concessions. 

Thus, during the period of 1954-56 Nkrumah could rely on par- 
liament^, not diarismatic, authority. He concentrated his cam- 
paign on groups most likely to be susceptible to party support: 
taxi drivers, young derks in ctHnmercial bouses, some of the market 
women, and generally those who lived in slum areas and were 
semi-educated, (These became his urban “toughs,'’ whom he de- 
pended on to carry out any activity, including if necessary, 
frightening or disciplining other groups.) Nkrumah also supported 
the traditional anti-Ashantis by employing the power of central 
disputes, as in certain of the Brong areas long hostile to Ashanti. In 
su(i areas, pro-C.P.P. chiefs were established. (Eventually a 
Brong-Ahafo Region was split off from Ashanti.) To the north, 
which was not particularly involved politically, but where the 
chiefs were mainly anti-CJPJ*., Nkrumah offered even greater O]^ 
portunities for rural development 

On the whole, this strategy worked. Enlrendied clauses of the 
new constitution were never put into practice. The National Li- 
beration Movement and die broad coalition of which it became a 
part, the United Party, remained vulnerable to internal dissension, 
AftCT independence, however, Nkrumah began to alter the potitical 
structure ^ the country. Through a series of maneuvers (and not 
without the assistance of a number of expatriate lawyers and 
intellectuals), he attempted to convert conflicts of value at the local 
level into conflicts of interest, and conflicts at the central level into 
conflicts of value rather than interest. The wheel turned full circle, 
but now the parliamentary tysteui had to go. He used every possi- 
ble device to threaten, whe^e, cajole, and divide the NX.M. and 
its supporters. Such efforts met with success. Nkrumah began to 
reorganize marketing associations and cooperatives to force the 
farmers to support the government or suffer the consequences. The 
trade-union movement, previously independent, became part of 
the C.PJ*. and was identified as a “vanguard" auxiliary of the 
party. The Young Pioneers was established to organize the youth 
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new sdiools, and the support of particular candidates in return for 
favors and “booty” (in the sense Weber suggested that the charis- 
matic leader reward followers by the allocation of “spoils ). Real 
opposition thus emerged at the lo^ level — to be “bought olT at the 
central level (producing real corruption). As a result, anger, frus- 
tration, and bitterness increased among the opposib'on at the local 
level. Particularly was tins so in Ashanti, where cocoa revenue, 
still the largest single source of wealth for the country, was the 
basis for govemmental financing. It is not surprising that the ac- 
tual conflict between opposition and government erupted there 
suddenly in the autumn of 1954 in arguments over the price of 
cocoa set by the marketing boards. Nor is it surprising that a tradi- 
tional figure, the senior linguist of the Asantehene, would head the 
conflict By challenging Nkrumah, he gained the support not only 
of the cocoa farmers, but — ^most significant of all — the Asante Youth 
Association (which had been an integral part of the C.P.P.). Thus, 
the Asantehene was able to organize an effective opposition force. 
Traditional nonns and structures were thrown against a fading 
charisma ^vith such success that it looked as if the C.P.P. would be- 
come undone just as quickly as it had become established.^^ 

In the be^nnlng, the C.P.P. had championed the parliamentary 
cause as a method of gaining power, and its support began to wane 
at this point In the end, the main support for parliament came from 
opposition groups. ^They recognized in it kind of structure 
wWch they needed in order to survive. Despite this, Nkrumah was 
able to manipulate parliamenlaiy institutions, thereby preventing 
die opposition from winning power. The parliamentary frame- 
work sustained power in the face of waning charismatic authority 
with parliament a device to establish a single-party system. Parlia- 
mentary power controlled by the G J.P. rephmed charismatic au- 
thority. 

A good example of the predicament of the opposition Avas the 
issue of what constitution would come into force when the British 
handed over power. This was not simply a problem of a unitary 
versus a federal form of constitutionaltem, although the parties 
phrased the matter -thusly. Rather, it was a question of the safe- 
guards that could be created to presen'e the parliamentary system 
after the protective arm of residual British authority was gone. The 
opposition groups %vanted “entrenched" clauses In the constitution 
that would guarantee regional houses of assembly and houses of 
diiefs. But the so mudx in control that opposition groups 
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elccHons. As long os tho parlfftmcntaiy system was safe, the con- 
stituency parties were the nucleus of this movement. Power at the 
center depended, thereforo, upon the effectiveness of the con- 
stituency parties. 

When Nknimah turned against parliamentary government, 
however, he also turned against the constituency parties of the 
C.PJ?. Onee it became clear to him that the parliamentary frame- 
work threatened his regime, he not only eliminated the opposidon, 
but rendered tho constituency parties impotent. With each case 
his tactics were different, but the end product was the same. He 
put opposition leaden in jail or forced them to flee the country. 
(In die case of traditional leaders, he ^vas able to enforce discipline 
by a series of ordinances which reduced their powers.) He let 
the constituen<y parties of the wither on the vine. A new 

and corporate party structure was devised for a “great leap for- 
ward" which required tightening the party organization in favor 
of its more rmlitant sodalirt group. The enemy became the “African 
bourgeoisie,** and the African bourgeoisie were in large measure 
the constituency parties. Once the United Party had been elim- 
inated, the constituency parties took on many characteristics of the 
opposition, bringing it inside the C.P.P. Where populism had been 
die basis o! support, it now became the basis of opposition. One 
response by Nknimah was to appoint to positions of local control 
district commissioners, as well as representatives of die auxiliaries: 
fanners, youth, women’s organizations, cooperatives, and other or- 
ganizations. These auxiliaries of the party were to replace local 
govesiiment asd die ccn^tvency partses. Each of there grovps 
soon became so involved in intrigue and self-enrichment, however, 
tiiat diey only furdiered general discontent. Efforts made to stamp 
out corruption were largely unsuccessful, especially after 1960. The 
socialist appeal on the normative level had to rely on attempts to 
build up Nkrumah as a great Pan-African figure. The results were 
petty Stalinism." A “new party structure," oiganized in 1959 to 
further the revolutionary aims of the country, remained largely a 
paper reform. Nkrumaism became the ideology of the revolution, 
but no one could make out what it meant Thus, the structural re- 
form failed. 

Confronted with public rebuff and organizational faOuie, 
Nkrumah accelerated the pace of political change. Hoping to estab- 
lish his ‘’second coming — his new and socialist charismatic period 
on a Fan-African scale — ^Nkrumah became president by republican 
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and establish discipline. In other words, party power repla^ 
parliamentary power, hut the shape of society was corporate. The 
press was controlled', the university, attacked. A comphant na- 
Honal assembly passed a series of ordinances wKch abrogated 
most legal safeguards of individuals. These included the notorious 
Preventive Detention Ordinance, which allowed the government to 
j ail people for up to five years without trial. Certain rights in the 
constitution were interpreted to be without legal force.** Opposition 
went “underground," From a fraternal, open, populist society, 
Ghana began to change into something else. Fear and a conspira- 
torial undercurrent became noticeably common. Intrigue and ma- 
nipulation, factionalism and internal conflict increased until the 
party was so riddled wlh opportunism that instead of becoming a 
nucleus for a new society, it ^vas a bundle of competitive interests— 
hardly an effective organizatioiL 

The Coup 

Charisma \vas virtually dead by 1955; parliament was run by 
the C.P.P, The result was a lacuna in national political values, a 
weak national structure, and corrupt behavior on all sides. Nknimah 
tried to rectify this situation in several Nvays. To revive his nor- 
mative appeal, he. repeatedly emphasized his role as “founder" 
and leader of the party. He attempted a new “scientific socialism" 
— sunder the title of Nkrumaism first and then “oonsciencism* — 
which was to lead to the mobilization of the society through its 
own moral momentum. This was never accomplished. Instead, 
Nknimah came to treat Pan-Africanism and the African revolution 
as the k^ issue, wth Ghana residual to that object. Nknimah had 
no real blnepiint for Ghana after independence; his \vas rather the 
art of the grand design — a fatal weakness. 

The first populist stage of party organization led to the forma- 
tion of a movement loosely organi^ and capable of winning elec- 
tions, hut also of provoldng considerable mischief when not pro- 
vided with a le^timate outlet The problem was to make that 
organization responsible. As it became responsible, charisma vir- 
tually disappeared. A locally-based opposition developed which 
diallenged the. leadership of Nknimah. While the major emphasis 
was on the establishment of a popular democratic and participant 
system, the local CJ.P. organizations W'ere nourished and CJ’J. 
membership was enlarged by the party's efforts to fight and win 
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military affairs and technical assistance. Directly under the Central 
Bureau was the Bureau of African Affairs. Tlic National Security 
Service ran military affairs, and the Bureau of African Affairs admin- 
istered tlie African Affairs Center and Secret Traiiung Camps for 
Ghanaian and other African Freedom Fighters. It also maintained 
links wth “fratemar parties, trade-union organizations, and similar 
groups in other African countries. The Special Intelligence Unit 
of the President’s Office maintained its own military force, con- 
sisting of two “Guards" Regiments whicli became the Presidents’ 
personal bodyguards and undertook training in four secret camps.^® 
The Bureau of Technical Assistance, actually a special African 
service, coordinated Pan-African activities. The Bureau had five 
departments and various information-analysis and technical facili- 
ties.®^ The Bureau of African Affairs was the main center for co- 
ordinating these activities for the President’s Office. It became more 
and more militant in tone and revolutionary in outlook. It held 
conferences, such as the Freedom Fighters’ Conference of 1962, and 
ran the Ideological Institute at Winneba. Its Press Branch was 
particularly important in laying out a “correct revolutionary' line," 
spreading Nknunaism, and establishing a Marxist center in Africa.®* 
In addition, Nkrumah had a book. Strategy and Tactics of Revolu- 
tionary Warfare, with Particular Reference to the African Revolu- 
tion, prepared, in which excerpts from The Selected Military Writ- 
ings of Mao Tse Tung appean^d as his own. The K%vame Nkrumah 
Ideological Institute, wiA a sixty-foot statue of Nkrumah in front, 
became the center of Nkrumaism (its Marx-Engels’ Institute) and 
tauglil a vague mixture of Marxism and nationalism. The Ghana 
Youth Pioneers were to be the instrument of political indoctrina- 
tion. Each school in the country was to have its Yoimg Pioneer 
hrancdi. Within the G.Y.F., there were four groupings: from age 
four to six, it was called African Personality; from eight to sixteen, 
the Young Pioneers; from seventeen to twenty, the Kwame Nlcru- 
mah Youth; and from twraty-one to twenty-fiv^ the Young Party 
League, 

This second political structure, operated from the President's 
Office, was the new design for African politics. L.eaders of various 
party auxiliaries were given titles, such as Minister Plenipotentiary 
imd Ambassador ExtraOTdinaiy, to allow them to establish counter- 
point organizations elsewhere in Africa. When the party was re- 
vamped in 1962 (under the general Program of Work and HappU 
ness), it was given a directly instrumental role in ordinary political 
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referendum in I960. Empliasis was now on discipline, and the 
principles of a militant one-paity state were applied. But Ghanaians 
refused to be disciplined; they merely became more hostile to 
Nkrumah. By 1963, when a referendum was held to irudce Ghana 
a one-party stat^ everyone knew that the election \vas meaningless 
(2,773,920 afBnnative and 2,454 negative votes). Nkrumah bad 
vanquished all his enemies, hut he dearly had very few friends. 
He now lived under conditions of extreme security. The police, 
military, and spy netivorks were espanded. He made every effort 
to accomplish his purposes through a mixture of threats, rails for 
revolutionary sacrrificje, cajolery, and hriheiy. But a second coming 
did not occur. 

Perhaps the most important new consequence of tiiese ^orts 
to transform the party into a "vanguard instrument" %vas the 
establishment of a “dual” government in whicih domestic poUtics 
were increasingly sacrrificed for the Pan-African. On the one hand, 
there \vas the formal frame^vork of government Opposition was 
allowed to play a miniscule (hut important) role for some time be- 
fore it was entirely elimtaated.’® Parliament thus continued to 
function iiv some small degree, insofar as it served as a forum for 
grievances. Parliamentary questions continued to he asked — some- 
times with remarkable franlmcss — by backbenchers. The govern- 
ment also used parliament as a sounding board and patronage 
device. But the government could pass any legislation it like^ 
Just in case of difficulty, the constitution enacted on June 29, 1960, 
established special powers for the first president of Ghana, including 
the explicit authority to “^ve directions by legislative instrument."’* 
Parliament had passed a Preventive Detention Act in 1958 as a 
temporary measure to protect the government following troubles 
in Ashanti and alleged plots against the government. In 1964, the 
aert: vv'as amended to ^ve the president power to detain any citizen 
for “acting In a manner prejudicial to the defense of Ghana, the 
relations of Ghana with other countries, or the security of tlie 
stale.”” Other ordinances were passed giving exceptional powers 
to the government vis-i-vis the courts, foreign affairs, and punitive 
activities. 

The Pan-African emphasis gave rise to a second gov'emment 
based in the President’s Office and run by the National Security 
Service. A Speci.ol Intelligence Unit reported directly to the Presi- 
dent’s Office and to the Deputy Chief of Staff of Uie Armed Forces. 
A Central Bureau, directly below tho President’s Office, coordinated 
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J. W, Harllcy, Inspector-General of Police, proclaimed the end of 
Nhrumah’s government after a brief struggle %\ith the Regimental 
Guards.*' The first radio report reminded the public: 

We lived our lives perpetually afraid of prison, poverty, and un- 
aware of our future. Glorious arcams were continuously unfolded be- 
fore our eyes. And this beloved country of ours was plunged into a dark 
night of misery and suiFering. Nkrumah and his henchmen became rich, 
confident, and lorded it over us with all tlic ruthless instruments at their 
disposal — security forces, prisons, and torture.** 

Few tears were shed over Nkrumah’s do^vnfalL There was re- 
joicing in the streets. The life-size statue of Nkrumah in front of 
Parliament House was pulled down and smashed. The National 
Liberation Council, which took over the government, pronounced 
this epitaph: 

Ghana’s independence and freedom meant to Kwamc Nkrumah . . . per- 
sonal freedom to act as hfs whims and fandes dictated. He resurrected 
the colonial District Commissioner (but this lime be was almost invari- 
ably a near-iUiternte) and killed democratic local government in the 
process. His security agents were everywhere maldng his op^essive 
presence felt in every nook and comer of this country. His District 
Commissioners and Party hirelings were party despots scattered all over 
die country to keep the people in subjection. 

He pressed religion into his service and came to believe he W’as a God. 
He deliberately encouraged the cult of 'his personality and appropriated 
such titles as “Katamento,” "Osuodurogya,'^ "Oycadi^ie,*’ “Kasapreko.” 
He was omnipotent. He was a god.*® 

An Evaluation 

It is, of course, as easy to eicaggerate the apparent success of 
Nkrumah as it is to dismiss his ambitions and efforts as being 
entirely fatuous. Nevertheless, what he built was not a house of 
cards. The party existed, but was inadequate to the many tasks 
attempted. The ambitions and practices of politiciaDs as well as the 
acts of the government were more than empty gestures. The party 
and its leaders kept changing both in role and structure — changes 
which had immense consequences for the people. Nkrumah failed to 
transform Ghana into anything like the militant party state which 
some people desired, but he did not stop trying. At the highest 
levels, integrity and a genuine regard for the people were lacking. 
There was never much middle leadership. Despite all this, there 
were ideals and honest efforts. 
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and social life.*® Instead of a realistic plan for the development of 
Ghana, the object was to organize for revolution. The needs of the 
revolution would determine the shape of Ghana’s political institu- 
tions. When this became more widely understood, the forces at 
work to undermine Nkrumah became mote determined. There were 
attempts on his life, and the atmosphere grew increasingly con- 
spiratorial. 

What specifically were the causes of the coup? For one thing, 
the cost of these activities was astronomical. The training camps, 
show-piece projects, organizational activities, publishing, travel, and 
conferences voraciously consumed available income. Financial 
burdens fell mainly on the rural cocoa farmers just at the point when 
they had been deprived of all political participation both inside 
and outside the framework of the C,P.P. In addition, the price of 
cocoa, the main source of income, dropped before tlie Volta De- 
velopment Scheme and other industrial projects intended to diversify 
the {xiiuie economy of Ghana could become productive. With capital 
already scarce, private investment opportunities were further re- 
stricted by the new revolutionary objectives. Although the new 
party program allowed both public and pris-ate enterprise, con- 
tinuous debate over the degree of private enterprise to be allowed 
frightened oiF potetUial investors. 

On the politic.d side, the decline of the constituency parties 
only intensified factionalism in the C.P.P. Local opposition continued 
to rise. This w'as either ignored in the higher reaches of the party 
or identified as subversion uath punitive results. Hardly a family 
did not have friends or rebtives in Preventive Detention. In such a 
small country, with its extraordinarily high degree of intimacy and 
family solidarity, this factor could not be considered negligible.'*® 
Factionalism became so great that the various groupings of the 
party, the functional auxiliaries, and the Bureau of African Affairs 
were in constant competiHon for Nkrumah’s direct sanction. In- 
creasingly he played one off against the other. To maintain control, 
he allowed them to become corrupt; then l?e obtained the details 
of their corruption and, in effect, blackmailed them. Nkrumah thus 
used countervailing groups to maintain his power, a system which 
worked fairly well until he sought to control the army in the same 
manner. The army had maintained its old British structure intact 
Increasingly bj'passcd by the Russinn-trained Guards Regiments, 
it moved while Nkrumah \vns in Peking and enronte to Hanoi. On 
February 24, Major A- A. Afrifa, Colonel E. K. Kotoka, and Mr. 
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Perhaps the most important failure was Nkrumah. He under- 
stood neither diarisma nor his normative obligations. He did not 
reali 2 e that charisma in a voluntaristic environment is based oh 
populism, and that when it declined, that same populism was likely 
to turn the leader and his government into enemies of the people. 
He never confronted this problem. He tried to deflect his con- 
frontation with the people 6rst by appearing to sustain a parlia- 
mentary system with high political participation and then by 
dismantling democratic government and substituting for it a revolu- 
tionary ideal. Nkrumah lacked the imagination and skill to develop 
a country. He was a revolutionary without a plan — a visionary, but 
not a builder. The combmation was a disaster — not only politically, 
hut economically as well. The charismatic appeal of Nkrumah 
helped to create a populist movement which expanded the effecUve- 
ness the parliamentary system, but also terminated the charismatic 
period itself. The alternative was a more authoritarian and revolu- 
tionary approach, which became increasingly oppressive at home 
ag^sive abroad. Could it have ended otherwise? We are left 
Nvith a fascinating problem. 

The wents desCTibed here are paralleled in many other develops- 
ing counties. Each must continue to search for the optimal political 
foms which arc better able to provide a moral spirit, a respect for 
progressive development, and some reasonable 
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Ataturk as Founder of a State 
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legislature bestow on him the bioerapher’s central ques- 
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Charisma and Organization 
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asserts, is in varying proportions tradilionnl, rational-legal, or char- 
ismatic, ^^cn obey \viUingly — from habit, from interest, or from 
dm’otion to a person. A charismatic leader, according to ebt-r, 
is one who in the eyes of his followers is out of the ordinary 
htonan range and is capable of working miracles for their benefit 
Weber does not suggest that all authority is legitimate — he leaves 
aside coercion — and he is, of course, aware that legidmac)' can 
dissolve or be forfeited. But wherever political tradition and 
rational legality fail, his hypothesis implies that if legitimacy is* in 
some degree to he maintained, then ^arisma must to that extent 
fill the void. Weber does not explain in detail how a claim to 
charisma ari^ or is substantiated. It would seem that the ability to 
produce powerful results in the absence of apparent power is the 
true political miracle, the most common warrant for charismatic 
legitimacy. Howe\'er it may arise, such legitimacy in Weber's view 
remains shaky because it must be forever reasserted by new mir- 
acles — and miracles tend to become less miraculous as they multi- 
ply. This defect can be remedied only by “routinizin^ charisma, 
notably by supplementing it with bureaucra(y. Charismatic au- 
thority can become secure by shifting tONvard other ftwms of 
legitimacy.' 

Charisma is based only in part on personal qualities— sodi as a 
combination of wide sensitivily, active energy, and aloofness of 
manner. It is, above aH, a relatioiiship, a link of expectation, that 
ties leader and followers. As beauty is said to be in the eye of the 
beholder, so charisma may be said to reside in the perceptions of 
those imder its spell. The political analysis of charisma, therefore, 
must he^ not with the leaders person^ity, but with fte vacuum 
that he fills. Just as in physics a vacuum requires a vessel to contain 
it, so a political vacuum is not the mere absence of leadership, 
institutions, or legitimate authority, but rather tiie default of these 
at a time when they are intensely felt to be needed. Hence, t)pical 
charismatic situations are those of a sudden collapse of establ^hed 
authority or a profound but vague threat to* the welfare of a human 
group, ^arismatic leadership is a form of crisis leadership. 

The defeat of the Ottoman Empire in World War I created such 
a crisis situation. The six-hundied-year-old state, after four un- 
tunes of victory and twe of inteimlttent defeat, had suffered a 
crushing military blow. Its decimated troops remained in control 
of barely half the preNvar territory. The major non-Tiirldsh na- 
tionalities — ^Arabs, Annenians, Creeks — had seceded before the war 
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Uo charismaHc leader nccording.0^ 

sneers at steady income, and genera y opposite of a 

On any of these counts. ‘“v^^lT^f^rpSar (if modest) 
charismatic figure. All Iris ‘ ® ( jpjyo any and all 

government salary. His instinct. \tr Ministry at 

problems by °"®,i°'^nd Kcmal had taken a personal 

Istanbul, had sent him to Anat , mission. On arrival, he 

hand in tire staff of organizations— groupings of 

established contaet with anotlrer set of 

local irotables and members of the fgnse of Rights” and 

Party who were rallying to dm f ° K^al most clearly 
■Rejection of Anne-sation. M a ^od^as his most uncharismatic 
from other public figu^ of the pera^ effort at organiza- 

trait: He envisaged a larger an j^Uon roan throsvn mto 

Bon. One is tempted to caU him an orgamza 

a charismatic situation. omonc charismatic found^ 

These details suggest .3tsveen leaders like Su- 

of new states in the twenbeA meanization to back them 
kamo and Nkrumah, "'!><> I"'!? j, and others like Ataturk 
and felt constrained by what h e y j-goonstruct a far-flu^ 
and Ndira. who periled „£ the second variant is ob- 

political network. The greater ^ v j^aat sequeui*. 

vious. Nowhere in this model, , jaytinization afterwards, 

envisaged by Weber, of t charismatic. Nehru 

Even while their reputations ” j ,hie their organizations, 

and Ataturk were fully absorbed ^ charisma became mam- 
Routiiiization proceeded as or even b 

■“W ™ rr. 

“charismatic hunger of his con ^ ^ positive ambition 

circumstances, default of some per ■ g™]anation. The cir- 
ot others provide three *“ -videspread desire for na- 

cumstances were defeat and °®®“P , ^ combination of military 

tional resistance, and hence ® ” morbidly shy, irascible, 
and poUtical leaderslup. “^^nce-defaulted by MUah- 

picious, and lacking in ^"^ost prestigious generals, m- 

orating with the enemy. jm/the country into defeat 

eluding Enver Pasha, *’5' '“^|,CTals were Ottomans of 

and then fleeing abroad. Other ea g ^ hesitated to take the 
Albanian, Kurdish, or Arab descend Turkish movement 

lead in what was likely to become spec 
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provisional government in all but name. Under such pressure from 
the provinces, the Sultan selected a moderately nationalist cabinet 
whidh called for general elections. The new House of Representa- 
tives imanimously endoised the Kcmalist program of independence 
\vilhin the armistice line of 1918. When the British tried in March 
1920 to retrieve the situation by establishing full control in Istanbul 
and encouraging the Sultan to send troops against the Anatolian 
“rebels,” Kemal was ready. He called a National Assembly to An- 
kara, defeated the ragtag army that the Sultan sent against him, 
and quelled a series of loyalist risings throughout Central Anatolia. 
Diplomatic recognition followed upon internal success. By 1921, 
only the Greeks were left in the field. In September of that year, 
Kemal turned back their military advance a few miles west of 
Ankara. A year later, his government ^vas imdisputed master of 
Istanbul as well as Anatolia. 

Throughout the three years of their War of Independence, the 
nation^ists benefited greatly from the lack of purpose ard*co* 
or^alion among their antagonists. If Sultan’s condemnation, Ana- 
tolian risings, Greek invasion, and British support had all come at 
once, their cause would have been hopeless. Even if the three main 
.^atolian risings bad been simultaneous, they might have changed 
the outcome.- As it was, the nationalists attained their full of 
^dependence and territorial integrity. Turkey, which during World 
I had been far weaker than Germany or Austria, became the 
only one of the Central Powers to obtain a negotiated peace. Three 
montlrs after its signature, Kemal proclaimed his RepubUc. 

This much of Keraal’s story well fils the charismatic hypodiesis: 
the pereonal initiative, the narrow escapes, die mounting successes, 
the %videnmg popular support-all leading to the chance to rebuild 
toe Institutions and to remold the attitudes of an entire people, 
Cha^ma. says Weber, "is the one great revolutionary force in 
epochs bound to tradition.”® ^ 

But Kemal himself remained notably diffident about the per- 
sond charismatic basis of his power. Before his landing in Anatolia, 
he had spent six months in consullaHons in Istanbul, all designed to 
avoid a course likely to lead to rebellion, civU war, and charisma. 
In Anatolia, he delayed flagrant disobedience as long as possible 
and, having disobeyed the Snltan, kept open the possibility of recon- 
ciliation and made several positive overtures in that direction. At 
most, therefore, Kemal proved a reluctant revolutionary and a 
very cautious charismatic. 
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of national resistance. Kcmal was one of the three highest-ranking 
generals of Turkish nationality to stay behind. Only thirty-seven 
years of age (in 1918), he was the youngest holding such rank. At 
any rate, he was the first to seek the task of nationalist leadership.® 
In the soldierly politics of the preceding decade, he had been on 
the periphery of the niling Unlon-and-Progrcss circle; Ids career 
thus illustrates Karl Dcutsc}»*s hypothesis that leadership in a new 
movement of politicd integration is likely to come from tliC outer- 
most of the insiders or the innermost of the outsiders.® He also had 
developed marked political ambitions. 

There probably is no simple prescription for training someone 
as a leader for a future time of crisis, let alone as prospective 
founder of a ne%v state. Deeper personal qualities are as little 
amenable to deliberate social planning as they are to precise analy- 
sis by the methods of social science. The next best thing to such a 
prescription would appear to be a plan for educating an elite re- 
.sponsive to the tasks of the future— a plan that allows for natural 
selection to provide the leader, while the rest of the ebte furnishes 
Uie necessary organized support. Such a regeneration of the polit- 
ical elite had been one of the prime concerns of Ottoman policy for 
several generations before 1919. The contrast between this late 
Ottoman elite and the English Puritans is instructive. The ‘Purilans 
were men outside the established order trained in a new ideology; 
Uiey became radical revolutionaries.’ Kemal and his associates had 
been trained in a new. Western-style curriculum, but they had been 
trained at stale expense in preparation for the highest offices in 
army and state. Throwm into a revolutionary situation, they became 
conservative revolutionaries. The same process of elite recruitment 
accounts in large measure for the greater political stabUity of Turkey 
m contost to the Ottoman successor states in the Balkans and in 
the Mid^e East, for the Turkish Republic inherited roughly nine 
tenths of the political elite trained for an fanpire far larger in area 
and population,® ® 


Force, Bight, and Foreign Policy 

Throughout the period of national resistance and the War of 
Independence, KemaVs actions rested on a few basic convictions 
that he applied to shifting circumstances with great flexibility. 
Justice, he believed, is absolute, but Force is required to make Right 
prevail in this world. A Turkish stale had a right to independent 
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the reiU world, such abstract claims are idle and foolish, and Kemal 
saw in Wilson an example of just such sentimental folly. *1 confess 
that I also tried to define the national border somewhat according 
to the humanitarian purposes of Wilson’s principles,* Kemal later 
stated. “But let me make clear at once: On Ae basis of these 
humanitarian principles, I defended boundaries which Turkish 
bayonets had already defended and laid down. Poor Wilsonj he did 
not understand that lines which are not defended by the bayonet, 
by force, by honor and dignity, cannot be defended on any other 
principle." On another occasion, he expressed his realistic appraisal 
of force even more bluntly: "Before reorganizing Anatolia, I had to 
conquer its people” — ^leaving it open whether he was referring to 
his suppression of the Anatolian risings in 1920 or to his expulsion 
of the Greek armies. 

Kemal’s central tenet, moreover, works both ways. Force must 
back Right, but no rights must be claimed beyond wbat force can 
hold; and it was this type of realistic, even pessimistic, appraisal of 
the situation that had repeatedly pul him at odds xvith his superiors 
during World War I. Realistic self-Umilation, a readiness to fit ends 
to means, remains one of his lasting contributions to Turkish state- 
craft. In his mvn mind, it no doubt provided the most compelling 
Justification for the transition from imperial to national government. 

Kemal s belief about right as the end, force as the means, and 
the necessary proportion between them led him to insist on a neat 
separation between political and military affairs. As a young officer, 
to be sure, he had ( like most of his contemporaries ) taken an active 
part in the conspiracies that prepared the Young Turk revolution 
of 1908 and in the factionalism that followed. As early as 1909, 
however, he had proposed that officers should be prohibited from 
partisan activity, and for the next nine years he had fully con- 
centrated on his military assignments. He reasserted the same prin- 
ciple even more emphatically when he himself had taken over the 
political direction of the War of Independence: •Commanded, 
while thinking of and carrying out the duties and requirements of 
the army, must take care not to let political considerations influence 
their judgment. They must not forget that there are other oflicials 
whose duty it is to think of the political aspect A soldier's duty 
cannot be performed witli talk and politicking.”® 

Kemal’s -convictions reflected (as we shall see more closely) 
national, social, as well as personal diaracter: the legalism and 
militarism of Ottoman culture, the training and experience of the 
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attempls to enter the cabinet through contacts in the palace and 
audiences wth the Sultan; he then uses parlimnentaiy lobbying in 
a vain attempt to bring dowm a collaborationisl ministry; next, lie 
wages a press campaign publicizing his role in the defense of 
Gallipoli in 1915 among the literate audience of the capital; he 
entertains passing thoughts of a coup trdtol; and finally he decides 
to bring together military and civilian resistance in the provinces. 
The priorities are clear. The soldier turned politician starts from 
the traditional, autocratic center of power and moves in a widt^ning 
spiral outward toward the people. 

In Anatolia, Kemal was to find uses for popular support that 
were in part opportunistic and in part genuine. To convince his 
antagonists in Istanbul and London that the nationalist movement 
could not be quelled, he set out “to make the world hear the na- 
tion’s voice in robust tones.” A secret circular from Ankara, for 
example, unloosed a “hurricane of telegrams” to forestall an un- 
favorable cabinet change in Istanbul. In only three days, as many 
as 217 of these were received by the House of Representatives 
alone, which duly reprinted them in its minutes. How many more 
the British Embassy may have received over the months wc do 
not know, since its chief political oiBcer, the Dragoman, stuffed 
them uncoimted, and perhaps unread, into what he aptly c^led the 
“oo* popuU sack.”^' At one time, when the Istanbul war minister 
Inquired about the, origin of such floods of messages, Kemal replied 
with an air of great innocence that these were “entirely an 
pression of the grief and concern emanating from the bosom of 
the nation.” 

Aside from the megaphone effects of the oox populU Kemal 
naturally enough ust*d in his more public statements the idiom of 
popular government long customary in the West and, for a decade 
or so, familiar to the Turkish elite as well. In Anatolia he published 
a newspaper first called Nafiomzf Will and then National Saver- 
ei^nty {Irade-i MUUije, Hahmhjct-i MiUiye), and he signed his 
circulars on behalf of a “Representative Committee.” Yet no formal 
meetings of that group were held, no one quite knew who its 
members were supposed to be, and Kemal acted as its sole spokes- 
man — so that, in fact, the committee represented Kemal himself 
and his conception of the coimtiy's good. 

At other times the search for wider support was In earnest. 
During a period of supreme danger to the coimtry, Kemal did his 
best to rally monarchists and populists. Unionists who had survived 
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Erzurum, Erzinjan, . . . Diyarbeldr, Samsun, Trcblzond, Angora, 
Malatya, Kharjiut, Konya, and Brusa were all in communication.”'* 
On important occasions, Kcmal would be directly at the side of the 
telegraph operator, spending several hours in telegraphic dialogue 
with a single respondent. "How did you win this war?” a journalist 
asked in 1922; “with the telegraph wires,” Kemal replied wth a 
smile. Kemal’s leadership in these early years was based on receiv- 
ing and imparting information, on consulting with associates who 
formed a network over the country, on harmonizing and concerting 
the actions of the most diverse regions, social groups, and individ- 
uals. It was a virtuoso performance of leadership by conciliation, 
by connection, by communication. 

But communication can indicate a two-way or one-way flow of 
pow’er. The wires that Kemal kept humming had been strung 
decades before by Abdiilhamid the better to control his governors 
and his competing networks of informers. Kemals second period of 
domestic politics brought many changes, some of them quite abrupt. 
He still responded to events and was still ready to shift plans. But 
he kept his own counsel much more than before, and even his 
oldest friends found him evasive. Instead of taking time for de- 
tailed consultations, he would now egg the Assembly on into some 
procedural impasse and then announce his own plan— with all the 
trapping? of surprise— as the magic solution. 

By his choice of personnel for given tasks, Kemal still was eager 
to <^ann possible opposition. In 1920-21, he had included in his 
cabinet in Ankara a maximum of high civil servants and anti- 
Unionists so as to compensate for the Unionist antecedents and the 
military backing of his movemenL (Conversely, the Sultan ap- 
pointed 'to his cabinets in Istanbul a large proportion of military 
officers.) One of the key speakers in the Assembly's debate on 
adoptmg a Republic was Abdurrahman §eref, one-time imperial 
historiographer. Among the many deputies who jointly sponsored 
the bills to abolish the Caliphate and the religious or §eriat min- 
istry, the Muslim clerics were listed first.'* And a former Young 
Turk conspirator from Macedonia presided over the trial of ex- 
Unionists in 1926. Clearly, Kemal preferred to have the ancien 
rdgime provide its own vmdertakers' and pronounce its own 
obituaries. 

Even aside from this macabre touch, what had once been 
genuine solicitude on one side or accommodation on the other 
now smacked of Machiavellianism and sycophancy. The era of 
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from the top wifli his connections witii the Siiltan, and then, as 
successive plans failed, worked his way down to tiie small-town 
level. But his populism was not all by default. Having for years 
commanded troops raised by a comprehensive system of conscrip- 
tion and embarking now on a mission of national self-defense, he 
knew that the success of his enterprise would depend on a com- 
bination of resolute leadership from the top and broad support 
from die common masses. This was to remain Kemal’s political 
position throughout his career — tiiat of an elitist out to awaken a 
popular response. These tw5 poles of his thinking already appear 
dearly in the speech he gave to the notables of Ankara when first 
setting eyes on that dty late in 1919. It was one of his most 
significant speeches, and several passages, including his justifica- 
tion of national sovereignty, have already been quoted. A longer 
excerpt at this point illustrate not only Kemal’s manner of 
thought, but also (so far as a translation can) his style in speaking 
extemporaneously. 

If a nation does not become concerned about its existence and its rights 
with its entire strength, with all its spiritual and material powers, if a 
nation does not rely on its own strength to secure its existence and in- 
dependence, then it cannot be rescued from becoming this person’s or 
tliat person’s puppet. Our national life, our history, and our system of 
administration in the last epoch are a perfect demonstration of this. 
Therefore, within our organization the principle has been adopted that 
the national forces are supreme and that the national will is paramount. 
Today the nations of the whole world recognize only one sovereignty: 
national sovereignty. If we now look at the other details of the organiza- 
tion — ^Nve begin o\ir work from the village and the neighborhood and 
from the people of the neighborhood, (hat is, from the individual. If 
the indiviauals do not do their own thinking, the masses can be led in an 
arbitnuy direction, can be led by anyone in good directions or in bad 
directions. To be able to save himself, every individual must become 
personally concerned with Hs destiny. A structure that in this way rises 
from below to the top, from the foundation to the roof, svill surely be 
sturdy. Nonetheless, tnere is need at the beginning of any undertaking to 
go not from below upward, but from above downward. 

If the former could be done, oil mankind could achieve their hearts’ 
desire. But since no practical and concrete way of doing this has yet 
been foxmd, certain initiators ore providing guidance In giving to nations 
Uie directions (hat they need to be given. In this way, organization can 
be bufll from obo\'e dov.*nsvnrd. In my travels in the interior of our 
coimtiy, 1 have been e xtr emely gratified to observe that our national 
organization, which naturally began in (his same way, has reached down 
to its true point of origin, to the indiridual, and that from there the re.a) 
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Readers of a generation inured to the mass murders of a Hitler 
and of a Stalin— and to those following Sultamo’s overthrow in 
Indonesia — should at once be reminded that in an average day 
those regimes killed off more victims than the Kemalist regime did 
in all its two decades. Although the exact arithmetic is 
establish, it is clear that those who lost their lives for political 
reasons in Turkey in tlie twenties and thirties numbered several 
dozen, at most a few hundred (or, if we include the risings in 
Anatolia in 1920 and in Kurdistan in 1925, a few thousand). I^or 
did the regime create any sizable number of exiles — again the 
number hardly exceeded a few hundred. Proportions are of the 
essence in politics, and in jud^ng Kemal's performance, it must be 
borne in mind that in modem times few political transformations 
of such magnitude have been accomplished at such modest cost m 
lives. 

Not only was Kemal restrained in his use of violence, but the 
violent interlude ended after a few years. His one-party regime 
was tempered after about 1927 by full respect for parliamentary 
and legal procedures. Having suppressed the opposition and exe« 
cuted a few of his more serious rivals, he could afford to be more 
lenient and broad-minded. No longer could a deputy with impunity 
shoot his colleague dead in the very lobby of the Assembly, es 
happened in 1923, No longer could a score of Assembly members, 
regardless of their parliamentary immunity, be summarily tried 
and sentenced as in 1926. In the internal deliberations of the 
People’s Party parliamentary group, major issues could be debated 
freely, and even on the Assembly floor dissident members could 
cast occasional nay votes without fear of reprisal. Flagrant cases of 
corruption were prosecuted — including impeachment proceedings 
against a cabinet minister. A number of potential malcontents were 
sent into honorable exile as ambassadors to Warsaw, Tirana, or 
other minor capitals. The few determined opponents which the 
regime still had in the 1930's — Communists, extreme clericalists, 
and Kurdish tribal leaders — ^were likely to draw prison sentences 
or terms of forced residence away from their homes. Elections were 
held on a regular four-year schedule, and Kemal himself was re- 
elected President by each new Assembly. Most importantly, per* 
haps, Kemal after the days of die War of Independence enforced a 
clear separation between military and civilian affairs— as only a 
victorious general turned politician can,'® 

In launching his political career, it was noted, Kemal bad begun 
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tw^n 1919 and 1925)> and collerted posthmnously hy the Izsstitute 
of the Histoiy of the Turkish Bevolub'on, 

In searching for the man behind the politician, one may well 
take one*s clue from three episodes that are featured more prom- 
inently in those three oral works than any comparable events. Not 
surprisin^y, eadi episode relates closely to one of tiie periods just 
oudined. His reaction to the armistice of 1918, described at length in 
the 1926 memoirs, constituted the beginning of the first phase, 
and his response to the reinforced occupation of Istanbul, as de- 
scribed in great detail in the Six-Datj Speech, constituted its climax. 
The emancipation of women was a recurrent theme during his 
speaking tours in Anatolia in 1923-25, during the second period. And 
the delivery of the Six-Day Speech itself marks the turning point 
to the third or final phase. 

At the time of die armistice, Kemal was in command of die 
Syrian front, and his memoirs justify in detail and with full docu- 
mentation the tenacious opposition he put up against the orders 
received from Istanbul for evacuation of the strategic port of Alex- 
andretta. It was his inability to impose his interpretation of the 
armistice — of the rights and duties of defeated Turkey — on the 
political leadership in Istanbul that prompted him again to resign 
his military command, this time not to go off to Karlsbad or Berlin, 
but to move in on Istanbul and to tackle the political situation head 
on. The months that followed (November 1918 to April 1919) 
were not a mere withdrawal, but rather a constructive “moratorium” 
in which he pondered and explored the basic strategies of his 
newly chosen career — including the Anatolian strategy diat he 
eventually adopted, with its risks to himself, the dynasfy, and those 
who mi^t be caught in the struggle between the two. His grad- 
ualism was designed to reduce these risks. It took hun months to 
make his decision public (■with bis resignation from the army in 
July 1919) and four more years for that decision to be fully and 
dn^atically confirmed (throu^ his election as President of the 
Republic). 

Kemal's transition from soldiering to politics and from silence to 
speech brought into the open his central amhiwilcnce toward au- 
ftority. The statement about Force and Right quoted earlier implies 
this ambivalence. To trace it bade into Kemal’s childhood is an un- 
dertaking that a political sdentist’s limited competence renders 
difficult and the scanty sources on his early life make impossible.** 
But before reluming to the sig n ificance of die armistice of 1018 
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Structuring upward has also begun. Nevertbelcss, wo cannot assert that 
any degree of perfection has been attained. Therefore, it must be ro n- 
siaered a national and patriotfe duly that wc should make great clforts 
especially to attain the goal of a structuring from below upward.* 

Authority and Ambivalence 

KemaVs adult personality revealed several distinct facets, one 
during his army career until 1918 and three others during the suc- 
cessive phases of his polib'eal leadership that were distinguished 
earlier. The first of these phases was that of the War of Independ- 
ence (1918-23), a time when Kemal succeeded in coming to terms 
with ^ ambivalence about authority. The second phase (1923-27) 
was that of consolidation of his dictatorship, when Kemal was able 
to relate the personal experience of his youth to the cultural situa- 
tion of Turkey as a whole. The third phase ( 1927-38) included the 
last decade of his life, when he was the country’s unchallenged 
ruler, but when the resources of his personality, so sharply focused 
earlier, began to blur and decline. 

To many of his classmates in military school and to his fellow 
officers, Kemal appeared morose and taciturn. In the years of 
World War I, he often seemed a querulous malcontent who in- 
creasingly disapproved of the entire drift of military and political 
events and who therefore refused to participate and wididrew 
into himself. The measure of Ibis withdrawal is provided by the 
spectacle of one of the ablest and most energetic Ottoman gen- 
erals refusing at the height of die war (1917-18) to accept any 
command and instead, at the age of thirty-six, taking several monliw 
to accompany the Crown Prince to Germany and to undergo a 
medical cure at Karlsbad. 

But from his arrival in Anatolia and for the next eight years 
(that is, during the first and second periods of his political career), 
Kemal developed a ^t of persuasive speech that was to become 
the principal tool of his neiv trade— addressing small groups of 
notables, congresses, assemblies, and popular crowds. Not surpris- 
ingly, his major published works were all spoken, rather than 
written: the memoirs of the period from 1914 to 1919, composed in 
the form of lengthy intervie%vs with two /ouroalists in his entourage; 
the Six-Dag Speech, delivered before the 1927 Congress of the 
People’s Party; and his Speeches and Addresses, delivered over the 
years both inside and outside the National Assembly (mainly be- 
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few hours before the dismissal notice can reach him from Istanbul, 
does he feel that he is guilty of insubordination. The Defense of 
Rights Society may, in fact, be supplanting the Sultans authority, 
but first it duly registers \vith the local emissaries of Imperial 
authority. 

Kemal’s assertion of the armistice line of 1918 as the national 
frontier brings together the personal and the national experience 
and intertivines the strands of Kemal’s political thinldng that were 
earlier considered separately — right, force, and law; nationhood, 
diplomacy, and politics. Kemal did not define the boundary as an 
ethnic or linguistic line. In his early statements, he was careful to 
speak of areas with an “Ottoman Muslim majority” so as to include 
Kurds as well as Turks. For the nation within that line, he daimed 
no common primordial history, no Rousseauian general will, no 
Wilsonian plebiscite, and no Hegelian Volksgeist — only six hundred 
years of a common tradition of rule. Self-determination and other 
“humanitarian” arguments might serve as convenient talking points. 
In its essence, however, it was a military line, a line that Ottoman 
Turks had defended even in the extremity of defeat and, in the 
crucial Syrian sector, under Kemal’s personal command. It was a 
legal line recognized by the armistice of Moudros, and all Allied 
encroachments beyond it were so many breaches of international 
law. It was a political line, because the nationalist movement under 
Kemal’s leadership, measuring ends to means, had based its political 
program on that line, had st^ed its honor on that claim, and had 
redeemed that claim with the bayonet. 

To found a new state on military frontiers %vas a task that ^ve 
frill scope to Kemal’s soldierly virtues, even in his later role as 
a politician. The same constructive blend is evident in his execution 
of the ovCT-all,plan. His resourcefulness, his careful e:q)loration of 
alternatives, his keen sense of' timing, and his reliance on surprise 
may be seen as so many political applications of the precepts that 
be had learned from his Prussian and Ottoman instructors at the 
military staff college.*® 

^Vhereas the armistice bore directly on the themes of Force and 
Right, it may seem curious that Kemal, the antisentimental realist, 
should dwell in his Six-Vay Speech at such length on the reinforced 
occupation of Istanbul on March 16, 1920. Materially, in terms of 
bayonets, that move affected the situation very little. Allied troops 
had been stationed in Istanbul since the end ^ 1918 and had con- 
tinually interfered in the conduct of the Sultan’s government In 
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for KemaVs life and thought, It is appropriate to document that 
ambivalence from his mature years. 

That Force should have been a major theme in Kemal’s ihinkmg, 
particularly about foreign affairs, is not surprising. He was a military 
man and later a political leader in wartime. Throughout his forma- 
tive and most active years — indeed until he himself established the 
Republic — foreign dangers loomed large for the Turkish state, whicli 
was at war from the lime Kemal was thirty until he was forty-two. 

Against this background, his deep feeling about Right and Law 
becomes all the more meanin^l. *^iere certainly is a Right, and 
Right is above Force," Tbrougbout liis career, Kemal respected 
outward forms of legality. This was, of course, a national as well as 
a personal cliaractcristic. As rulers over a far-flung Empire, the 
Ottomans had for centuries been called upon to formulate and 
uphold the law that Serbs, Greeks, Arabs, and many others might 
cheerfully defy. Hence it is difficult to know to what extent Kemal 
upheld legality because it could tally fellow Turks to him or because 
of his own conscience, because he could not bring himself to apply 
force other than in a right^us cause. 

Whatever these dual ori^s of his attitude (whidi Kemal had 
little need to distinguish), there is a clear difference in its applica- 
tion to others and to himself — ^and it is here that his ambivalence 
about law, power, and authority becomes manifest In dealing witli 
subordinates, he lets them feel the hill rigor of the law. In shaping 
his own actions and his relatioiis to superiors, he is inclined to 
stretch the law without actually breaking it*® 

Several of these elements are blended in his account of the 
aborttve plot of 1916 led by Captain Yakub Cemfl, designed (if 
we may believe Kemal’s later account) to bring Kemal, the victor 
of Gallipoli and the youngest general in the Ottoman army, to 
power. Kemal sneers at the Unionist rulers of the day for their 
cowardice and hesitancy in proceeding to the execution of the 
culprit Had the plot succeeded, KemJ explains, he would have 
accepted the gift of power — though not from such sullied hands; 
one of his first acts of state would have been to have had Cetnil 
banged for treason. 

In considering his o^vn actions, he is at once more lenient and 
more inventive. His mission to Anatolia, in fact may be more 
political than military, but he has taken care to insert in his in- 
structions a number of elastic clauses that can be stretched' to 
legalize the situation. Nor, so long as he takes off his uniform just a 
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lion to liberate him from captivity. But by 1922 that notion had 
been quietly abandoned. Still, the abolition of the Sultanate retro- 
active to 1920 was no mere legal sophistry; for Kemal, it became 
the final act relieving his old ambivalence about authority, ac- 
commodating his overvveaning desire for power to his deep-seated 
respect for law, and reconciling Force and Right 

Culture and Personality 

Following this reconciliation, Kemal’s program of Westerniza- 
tion by decree proceeded during the second period even as he con- 
solidated his dictatorship: RepubUc for Monarchy (1922-23), ab- 
olition of Caliphate and religious schools (1924), the Hat Law 
outlawing the wearing of turban and fez (1925), the shift from the 
Muslim to die Christian era (1925) and from Arabic to Latin 
letters (1928), the adoption of the Swiss civil and Italian penal 
codes (1926), and the abrogation of the constitutional clause mak- 
ing Islam the state religion (1928). 

Throughout these eventful years, Kemal’s tactical instinct con- 
tinued to be unerring. By announcing his reforms piecemeal and 
forcing each of them through within a few weeks, he forestalled 
any crystallization of opposition and instilled a sense of momentum 
in his followers. As earlier in his shaping of political institutions, he 
carefully chose the labels. His aim this time was not to disguise 
novelty — there was no need for this now that he was in unchal- 
lenged control — but to spare national sensibilities. He spoke of the 
international, not the Christian, calendar; of the Turkish, not the 
Swiss, civil code; of the Turkish, not the Latin, alphabet; of civilized, 
not European, dress. 

Few of these reforms were original with Kemal. Except for the 
republican form of government, each one had been advocated in 
the decade of political change and debate after 1908; some had 
solid antecedents in the earlier, nineteenth-century, era of Otto- 
man reform. Almost the whole of Kemals program was sketched 
in a utopia (entitled A Veiy Wakeful Sleep) that Abdullah Cevde^ 
most consistent Westemizer among Young Turk writers, had pub- 
lished in 1912.®^ But Cevdet's voice had been only one in a con- 
fusing babble of Ottomanism, Westernism, Turkism, and Pan-Islam, 
whereas Kemal pidced out only this single clear theme. Among 
the several types of successful political leader, the state founder, 
by definition, creates ne%v political forms. The need for a new 
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Anatolia, Kemal remained in control: It was not the Britfah m 
Istanbul nor the Sultan— with his hastily assembled ‘Disciplinary 
Forces’* and “Muhammadan Forces’* — ^who later in the year chal- 
lenged Kemal’s hold on the hinterland, but rather the Greeks 
moving inland from Izmir. 

Still the emphasis in the Sir-Doi/ Speech is quite accurate, for 
the British by their move drastically changed the relations between 
the Sultan and Kcmal. By arresting nationalist deputies in the very 
building of the Ottoman parliament and by occupying telegraph 
offices throughout the capital, the British cut Kem^ off from any 
further means of pressuring the Sultan and his government. By 
getting the Sultan to outlaw Kemal and raise troops against him, 
they forestalled, for the time being, any reconciffation betweim 
Istanbul and Anatolia — which Kemal had repeatedly sought on his 
own terms over the mouths. The Sultan, of course, might have 
come around: After KemaVs victory over the Greeks in 1920-21, 
the Istanbul government was only too ready to negotiate with 
Ankara the re-establishment of monarchical normalcy. After 1908, 
Sultans Abdiilhamid and Refad had conceded political control to 
the Young Turks; why should dieir brother Vahideddin or, if he 
proved unwilling, the next prince in the line of succession have 
done less for Kemal after 1922? 

But in the meantime the British bad given Kemal the trump 
card that would allow him to challenge the Sultan to a showdown— 
aldiough the full extent of the challenge did not become apparent 
until later. In response to the §eyhulislam’s fetva, which declared 
him an outlaw and a rebel, Kemal secured a fetva from leading 
clerics in Anatolia pronoundng the Sultan a captive of the infidel 
enemy, hence releasing MusUim from their duty of obedience. 

The British (in the view espoused by Kemal) had cut the legal 
bond between himself and the Sultan, absolving the one of the 
crime of tyranny and the other of the crime of rebellion. They had 
put power in his reach— under circumstances more dangerous, but 
also more honorable and promising than the Yakub Cemil plot of 
1916. In 1916 and 1919, KemaVs ambition had gone no further than 
the ministry of war or perhaps the prime ministership. Now all of 
a sudden there appeared a far more thrilling vision: He would 
be able to supplant the Sultan himself, exercise full sovereignty, 
and yet suffer no torments of guilt for having destroyed the exist- 
ing legal order. Throughout the spring and summer of 1920, to be 
sm^ Kcmal protested his devotion to 3ie Sultan and his deterndna- 
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Kemal was a native of the European part of the Empire, with 
its mixed Slav, Greel^ Albanian, and Turkish, Christian, Muslim, 
and Jewish population. Among those leaders, he belonged to the 
nunority that had risen from humble origins. His father had at 
one time been in the lowest rank of the customs service and later 
made a modest living in the lumber trade. His modier was an 
uneducated woman of peasant stock and, after the fathers death, 
mairied a Turldsh-Mac^onian farmer. 

in his attitudes he diflFered markedly horn his contempor- 
aries. Enver, for example, was the son of a small official in Istanbul 
and later showed evident relish for the life of high Ottoman 
society which his political successes opened up for him; his marriage 
to one of the Sultan’s nieces marks the pinnacle of his career as a 
parvenu. The political associates whom Kemal rallied around him 
in Anatolia in 1919, on the other hand, mostly came from good 
families; Ali Euat Cebesoy was the son and grandson of a pasha; 
Bauf Orba/s father had been an admiral and senator; and K^zim 
Karabekii's, a gendarmerie officer. All of them tended to be far 
more cautious in their political tactics and more conservative in 
their aims. Kemal’s attitude contrasted with both Envei^s and that 
of his own upper-class companions. He found it bard to conceal 
his impatience with court etiquette or his contempt for social 
dimbers. He often deliberately shocked his associates with his 
passion for intellectual debate instead of polite conversation, with 
his abrupt shifts from conciliation to blunt threats, with his love 
for Western dress, music, and dance, and with his somewhat vulgar 
tastes in drinking and wenching. 

KemaTs predilections become understandable when his social 
and geographic background are considered together, hi Salom’ca 
in his yout^ there were two distinct upper dasses: the Ottoman 
• government officials, who spent their days in the office and their 
evenings in the all-male company of the coffeehouse, and the 
Greek merchant class, among whom both men and women led a 
freer, noisier, and more visible social life. Like Enver and others 
of modest ori^ns, Eemal may have been impressed with a style of 
high sodal life to which be had not been born; but the soda] 
forms he admired were European, not Ottoman. It is no coincidence, 
then, that the issues of Westernization and nationalism were re- 
solv^ by a Turidsh leader vho came horn a regiem of mixed 
nationality where Ottoman and European culture were in close 
fort^rt — or that the social question fcHr that leader was primarily 
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political drcuitry typically arises horn an overloading of the o 
channels of communication. When it comes to substantive meas 
ures, his task is less one of innovation than of clarification, less 
one of com'posing new messages than of sorting out the old ones, 
it is one of selection, of rerouting, and of establishing priorities. 

The criticism sometimes leveled at Kemal’s reforms — that th^ 
dealt with surface trivia such as headgear, letters, and family 
names — does not stand up under closer examination. Kcmal, it is 
true, cared far more deeply about cultural matters than about 
social and economic problems as these are commonly defined in . 
a post-Marxian world. But culture consists of a set of sjanbols, and 
in the context of his time and place these externals had profound 
symbolic meaning. Throughout the millennia, Middle Eastern 
society had been a mosaic of language groups, religious communi- 
ties, and social classes. The distinctions among these had always 
been clearly visible in contrasting forms of dress; thus, social be- 
havior could be adjusted on first encounter and at a glance, To 
prescribe a different set of clothes, therefore, did imply profound 
social changes. The Hat Law meant an ostentatious break wtn 
Islam, which required the faithful to touch his covered 
the ground in his daily prayers.®* The alphabet change produced 
Its intended effect by cutting off later generations from most of 
their pre-1928 literary heritage. The abolition of the fez (adapted 
a century earlier from a current Venetian fashion as a brimless 
compromise between Muslim turban and Christian hat) implied 
a death sentence on the bastard Levantine culture that pervaded 
Istanbul (and KemaVs Salonica) in the nineteenth century and 
cities like Cairo and Damascus well into the twentieth. Kemal 
evidently agreed with Abdullah Cevdet that “diere is no second 
civilization: civilization means European civilization, and it must 
be imported Nvith both its roses and its thorns."** 

The issue of Westernization bad bedeviled Ottoman politics 
since 1774 and 1839. It bad begun as a problem of military defense, 
hut it had grown in due course into an issue of cultural transforma- 
tion and at length posed sharply the question of national identity. 
Having solved the military and the national questions in the War 
of Independence, it ^vas natural that Kemal should turn next to a 
solution of the cultural problem. And KemaVs background equipped 
him peculiarly well to apply intimate personal experience to the 
resolution of diese broader public issues. 

Like most of the leading figures of the Young Turk generation. 
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point to the most intimate link between Kemal the man and 
Eemal the political leader. 

Lord Kinross’s account of Kemal’s personal life may not be 
accurate in every detail, but it does represent the most careful 
sifting to date of the evidence readily available. On the subject 
of women, it is to be cominMided especially for avoiding the twin 
temptations of prudery and saladousness.®* 

After his faUiei^s death, Kemal grew up for some years as the 
onty male in a house that he diared with his mother and younger 
sister. The rdations behveen moUier and son remained stormy 
till the end. Ziibeyde wished Kemal to become a man of religion, 
but he insisted on a military career. When the roodier ranarried, 
young “Mustafa was jealous as a lover of anodier man in his 
modier’s life.” Years later, Zub^de reciprocated widi hearty dis- 
approval of Fikriye, an attractive cousin who had come to share 
Kemal’s house in Ankara. To the end, Ziibeyde scolded “little 
Mustafa” as if he were a schooibcy. 

As an adolescent Kemal fdt attracted to the Christian women 
in Salonicaj as a young militaiy attadrd in Sofia, he eagerly took 
ballroom lessons in die waltz and the tango. Both he and his 
friend the ambassador fell in love widi Bulgarian girls; yet to 
their discreet inquiries, die father of one replied: “I would rather 
cut off my head than have my daughter many a Turk.” Most of 
KemaTs relations with Western or Westernized women remained 
casual — although from Sofia and during World War I he canied 
on an intimate conrespondence in Turkish occasionally interspersed 
with French widi the Christian widow of a Muslim officer. Kinross 
judges that “Kemal was a man without love in his nature” to 
whom women “meant litde save as a source of distraction, an 
outlet for his appetites, and a stimulus to his masculine vanity. 
Asked once what qualities he admired most in a woman, he 
replied, ‘Availability.'” Kemal “throughout his life chose women 
who took die initiative in showing their feelings. But he could not 
bear to be loved too much.” 

Ziibeyde died early in 1923 in Izmir, reconquered three months 
cariicr by her son's armies. Kemal had just started off from Ankara 
on his fost postwar speaking tour, and he kept to his schedule, 
teaching Izmir only twdve daj’s later. Three da)*s after pronouncing 
a short speedi at her grave, ho married Ldtifc, an intelligent. 
Westernized, strong-willed woman of good Turkish family. Zubeyde, 
before her death, had for once approved of her son's choice. Kemal 
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one of oatural transformation rafter than of economic reallocatioiL 
Kemal’s humble Macedonian ori^ns served him as a sort or 
Aidiimedean point from which to unhinge the Ottoman cultural 
as well as political tradition. 

Several hypofteses in the literatoie on leadership are dearly 
relevant here. It has often been noted that the originators of 
naticmalist ideologies typically come from border areas or spend 
some of their fonnativc years abroad. Because of this FreTndJieits- 
erlebnis,^* national identity for ftem becomes something not to 
be taken quietly for granted, but rafter to be consciously (and 
sometimes painfully) chosen and vocally asserted. European ex- 
amples abound, and Kemal and bis Macedonian-Turldsb contempor- 
aries, as well as the more ideologically oriented Turkish nationalists 
from fte Tsarist Europe, fit fte pattern dosely. 

On a psydiological plane, Harold Lasswell long ago suggested 
that the politician "displaces private affects upon public objects,"^ 
And Erik Erikson more recently has said of Luftcr that he set out 
"to solve for all what he could not solve for himself alone.*^® There 
is a significant difference of emph^is: Lasswell suggests an im- 
warranted intrusion of psychopathology into politics, Erikson a 
creative blending of the personal and fte political The difference 
may well coindde with that between leaders like Hitler or Wilson 
who, after spectacular successes, destroy themselves and fteir 
work, and ftose like Luther or Gandhi whose works endiue. 

Of all of Kemal’s Westerni2iag reforms, the emancipation of 
women carries a double distinction: It was not formally embodied 
in any law,*^ and yet some of Semals most eloquent speeches of 
ftis period deal with ftis fteme: To keep women secluded is to 
waste on© half of Turkey’s most precious resource. Even to do 
properly fteir jobs as wives and mothers of future citizens, women 
must be educated. Only as a nation of modem men women 
can Turkey take its rightful place in fte modem world. 

Accustomed all his life to ^ving orders to men, and later to 
laying down fte law for them, Kemal preferred, in dealing with 
the problem of women, to rely on ft© persuasive power of speech. 
The mid-twenties, of course, were fte time when Kemal, having 
gained power, had to show for what purposes he meant to use it, 
and perhaps thereby reveal fte deeper motives from which he 
had originally craved power. Since his speeches on female eman- 
cipation are so prominent among ftose on Westernization, it seems 
likely that his feelings about women and their rdation to men 
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point to the most intimate link bet^veen Kemal the man and 
Kemal the political leader. 

Ijord Kinross’s account of Kemal’s personal life may not be 
accurate in every detail, but it does represent the most careful 
sifting to date of the evidence readily available. On the subject 
of womrai, it is to be commMided specially for avoiding the twin 
temptations of prudery and salaciousness.®® 

After his father’s death, Kemal grew up for some years as the 
cmfy male in a house that he shared with his moth^ and younger 
sister. The relations between mother and son remained stormy 
till die end. Zubeyde wished Kemal to becmne a man of religion, 
but he insisted on a mihtary career. When the mother remarried, 
young “Mustafa was jealous as a lover of anodier man in his 
mother's life.” Years later, Zubeyde reciprocated widi hearty dis- 
approval of Fikiiye, an attractive cousin who had come to share 
Kemal’s house in Ankara. To the end, Zubeyde scolded “little 
Mustafa” as if he were a schoolboy. 

As an adolescent, Kemal fdit attracted to die Christian women 
in Salonica; as a yoimg military attach^ in Sofia, he eagerly took 
ballroom lessons in die waltz and the tango. Both he and his 
friend die ambassador fell in love with Bulgarian girls; yet to 
their discreet inquiries, the father of one replied: "I would rather 
cut off my head dian have my daughter many a Turk.” Most of 
KemaTs relations widi WestOTi or Westernized women remained 
casual — although from Sofia and during World War I he carried 
on an intimate correspondence in Turkish occasionally interspersed 
widi French with the Christian vndcrw of a Muslim officer. Kinross 
judges' that "Kemal was a man without love in his nature” to 
whom women “meant litde save as a source of distraction, an 
outlet for his appetites, and a stimulus to his masculine vanity. 
Asked once what qualities be admired most in a woman, he 
replied, ‘Availability.*” Kemal "throughout his life chose women 
who took the initiative in showing their feelings. But he could not 
bear to be loved too much.” 

Zubeyde died early in 1923 in Izmir, reconquered three montlis 
eaHier by her son’s armies. Kemal had just started off from Ankara 
on his first postwar speaking lour, and ho kept to his schedule, 
readiing Izmir only twelve d:^ later. Three days after jMonouricing 
a short spcedi at her grave, ho married lAtife, an intelligent, 
Westernized, strong-n'illed woman of good Turkish family. ZQbeyde, 
before her death, had ftff oocc nppnn'cd of her son's droice. Kemal 
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now took pride in showing off his young wife \vithout a veil, 
hearing her take part in debates at the dinner table, and having 
her ride with him on horseback at parades. But LAtife tried to 
control his drinking, grew fiercely Jealous when he flirted wth 
others, on occasion made him feel her social superiority, and took 
to scolding him in public, much as Im mother had. 

In his attitude toward women, it is fair to conclude, Kemal 
was caught in an ambivalence as deep as that toward male 
authority. At one pole stood his mother— domineering, uneducated, 
traditionally secluded. Around the other revolved a quick pro- 
cession of Westernized women — ^intelligent, educated, and “a\^- 
able.” Yet Lasswell’s hypothesis of private feelings displaced upon 
public objects fits none too closely. Kemal’s task was of such 
magnitude that he could ill afford Ae luxury of displaced affects, 
of being at odds with himself. He drank and indulg^ his appetite 
for mistresses only as war and politics left him the time— indeed 
he required these distractions precisely whenever his nervous 
t energies were not employed era what to him were more serious 
tasks. On those occasions, he caused much gossip, since the 
banquet table and the ballroom were his favorite settings for letting 
women “take the initiative in showing their feelings.” Otherwise, 
most of his affects remained under firm control, both in public 
and in private. 

His marriage, by contrast, was rather a displacement in the 
opposite direction. “He had married as much for sociological as 
for personal reasons"” — that is, to set an example of a Westernized, 
emancipated relationship between the sexes. Yet the marriage, 
Kinross concludes, was marked by “the failure of two headstrong 
Oriental natures to come to terms with the give-and-take problems 
of a Western xdationship " After two years, Kemal divorced Latife 
unilaterally in the traditional fasUon. 

Even though Kemal transcended the Lasswellian model of 
political psychopathology, he fell short of the Eriksonian ideal, 
for he clearly did not resolve his ambivalence about traditional 
and Westernized women for himself. Still, the officaal policy of 
female emanenpation that be instituted soon after his divorce 
proved a more promising \wiy of resolving (or forestalling) similar 
feelings of ambivalence for future generations of Turkish men. 
In his later years, Kemal combined private feelings of affection 
with public princdples of female equality by adopting as his 
daughters several intelligent young wom«i and sponsoring their 
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education in Turkey and abroad. One became an aviatrix, and 
another served as his assistant in the formulation of his historical 
spcculadoDS. 

Tesfamenf and Decline 

Hie delivery of the S{x^Day Speech itself marks the last per- 
sonal turning point revealed in Kcmals oral works. It was a grand 
account of liis political performance since his arrival in Anatolia in 
1919, with the main emphasis on the early years when he laid 
the basis for the new state. It was supported by numerous verbatim 
documents that interLird tlio narrative and fill a bull^ appendix. 
In perusing the Six-Da^ Speech, the reader should not forget that 
it was an account rendered by a statesman in office. Kemal is 
rilent on a number of topics that would have been embarrassing, 
notably his relations with the Young Turks in exile (several leading 
Young Turks had been executed in 1923) and with the Bolsheviks 
(Communism had been outlawed in 1923). He avoids the entire 
topic of his attempts to come to po\ver in Istanbul under the 
Sultan by beginning his account with May 1919 and goes into 
little detail on later moves toward reconciliation wth the Ottoman 
dynasty. He understates the degree to which he compromised 
with the plan of an American mandate. Throughout the work, 
moreover, Kemal tends to project his later quarrels with old 
associates (for example, Bauf Orbay) back into an earlier period. 
For all these minor faults, the Six-Day Speech is likely to remain 
rile sin^e major somce on his leadership, and it has set a high 
standard of factual detail for later Turkish memoir writers. The 
impression of a political testament is reinforced by the peroration 
which is addressed to the future youth of Turkey. Significantly, 
it is a repetition of the calamities of 1918 and 1919 of which he 
warns future generations: defeat, occupation, a government col- 
laborating with the enemy, and a desperate need for natioaal 
resistance. 

As a performance, the Six-Day Speech was a um'que tour-de- 
fbree. For riiree months Kemal had eriiausted relays of secretaries 
in assembling his materials and polishing passage after passage. 
When he delivered it (to a captive audience of delegates to the 
Second National Congress of his People's Party), be remained at 
rile rostrum with litrie respite for an average of six hours a day. 

It was not exactly his speedi to end all speeches; yet during his 
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remaining eleven years he rarely spoke in public for so long as ^ 
hour at a time. And soon after Ids marafton feat of oratory, he 
proceeded to abolish the alphabet in whidi the Six-Day Speech 
had been composed and to initiate drash'c changes in the 
language that he had used so superbly throu^out his political 
leadership. 

Drinking, mistresses, the so-called National History Thesis, and 
the invention of a some%vhat arbitrary language known as Pure 
Turkish — these were to occupy much of his time until, by about 
1937, his health began to decline. (At Gallipoli in 1915 and on 
the Sakarya in 1921, he had refused to attend to such ailments 
as malaria or a broken rib; the only previous time when he allowed 
his health to preoccupy him was in 1917-18, when he saw the 
imminent collapse of he Turkish state and no chance for him 
to saveit*®) 

The National History Thesis— on the basis of a rnktine of 
truh, half-truth, and Bction — asserted hat Sumerians, Hittites, 
Indo-Europeans (almost all civilized peoples, in fact, except he 
Arabs and oher Semites) were descended from Central Asian 
Turks, who had originated human speech and writing. It was he 
kind of tendentious rewriting of history, he kind of search for 
remote and glorious antecedents, characteristic of many early 
nationalisms. It also followed he stondard rule for hat search: 
Find he historic peoples or peisons who in he world at large 
today command he widest respect and to whom you can claim a 
closer connection than your political antagonists or national rivals. 
For Kemal, hat excluded he Arabs as associated wih Islam, he 
Ottomans as ancestors of Sultan Vahideddin, and the Byzantmes 
as precursors of Venizelos’ “great idea.” The Sumerians and Hit- 
tites, on he c^er hand, had he advantage of focusing such 
historic dreams not on Russian Central Asia, but on solid Anatolian 
homeground.®'^ 

This type of historical romanticism, however, serves its purpose 
in arousing a national consciousness among intellectuals which pol- 
iticians can hen convert into he institutions of a territorial nation- 
state: It is appropriate to he generation of Fichte and Mazzini, 
not of Bismardc and Cavour, Among Turkish poets, such patriotic 
and nationalist hemes can be traced from Namik Kemal in he 
187(^5 to 2iya Gokalp at he time of he Balkan Wars. But when 
Mustafa .Kemal some years later rallied his countrymen to a 
desperate defense, when be battled he Greeks, proclaimed he» 
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remaining eleven years he rarely spoke in public for so long as an 
hour at a time. And soon after his maraAon feat of oratory, he 
proceeded to abolish the alphabet in which the Six-Day Speech 
had been composed and to initiate drastic changes in the very 
language that he had used so superbly throughout his political 
leadership. 

Drinking, mistresses, the so-called National History Thesis, and 
the invention of a somewhat arbitrary language known as Pure 
Turkish — these were to occupy much of his time until, by about 
1937, bis healdi began to decline. (At Gallipoli in 1915 and on 
the Sakarya in 1921, he had refused to attend to such ailments 
as malaria or a broken rib; the only previous time when he allowed 
his health to preoccupy him was in 1917-18, when he saw the 
imminent collapse of die Turkish state and no chance for him 
to save it***) 

The National History Thesis— on the basis of a mnrtinre of 
truth, half-trudi, and fiction — asserted tibat Sumerians, Hittites, 
Indo-Europeans (almost all dvilized peoples, in fact, except the 
Arabs and other Semites) were descended from Central Asian 
Turks, who had originated human speedi and writing. It was the 
kind of tendentious rewriting of history, the kind of search for 
remote and glorious antecedents, characteristic of many early 
nadoiialisms. It also followed the standard rule for that search: 
Find the historic peoples or persons who in the world at large 
today command the widest respect and to whom you can claim a 
closer connection than your political antagonists or national rivals. 
For Kemal, that excluded the Arabs as associated with Islam, die 
Ottomans as ancestors of Sultan Vahideddin, and the Byzantines 
as precursors of Venizelos’ “great idea." The Sumerians and Hit- 
tites, on the other hand, had the advantage of focusing such 
historic dreams not on Bussian Central Asia, but on solid Anatolian 
homeground.*^ 

Th^ type of historical rotnanticisxn, however, serves Its purpose 
in arousing a national consciousness among intellectuals which pol- 
iticians can then convert into the institutions of a territorial nation- 
state: It is appropriate to the generation of Fichte and Mazzlnl, 
not of Bismai^ and Cavour. Among Turkish poets, such patriotic 
and nationalist themes can be trac^ from Namik Kemal in the 
1870’s to Ziya Gfikalp at the time of the Balkan Wars. But when 
Mustafa .Kemal some years later tallied his countrymen to a 
desperate defense, when bo battled the Greeks, proclaimed tb& 
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ence more than fifteen years °^i,ieniish on his life’s work. 
Alexandretta removed but a on Novranber 11, 1938. 

Even before the annexation was ™ 

died of cirrhosis at the age of fifty-seven. 

Innovation, Tradition, and Achievement 
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“world-historical individuals" who have attained their goal) a mere 
hush.^^ 

Yet in the two middle periods from 1919 to 1927, his personality 
was fully focused on the task he had set for himself. He had 
staked his ambition of personal power on the preservation of 
independence for his country. The course of the War of Inde- 
pendence vindicated his political pessimism of the previous dec- 
ade, renewed Ms faidi in his own powers, resolved his ambivalence 
toward authority, and rekindled his pride in being a Turk. But 
power for Kemal and independence for Turkey were not isolated 
ends in themselves. After a century and a half of double-dealing 
at the hands of Evirope, the Txirla had for once used Force to 
assert Right and thus swept away a long accumulated legacy of 
ill will and resentment on both sid^. By deposing the Sultan (or 
better yet, dedaring him deposed by European action in the last 
scene of the old nefarious interplay), Kemal had also liberated 
die Turks from the weight of Ottoman and Muslim tradition- 
Future Turkish generations would now be able to Westernize 
without a sense of shame or duress. And as Turkey became a 
Westernized, forward-moving nation, future Turkish adolescents 
would no longer be despised as Muslim and backward while 
their womenfolk sat veiled behind latticed ^vmdows. After a 
century or more of half-hearted Westernization, Kemal found that 
by assuming full personal power he could attempt the job In its 
entirety, could try to solve for all Turks what young Kemal in 
Salonica could not have solved for himself alone. 

Still, his national and cultural revolution j^eserved important 
links to the past. Indeed, the speed and scope of the transformation 
were facilitated through continuity in leadership and in political 
method,®® Kemal and his coDaboratois were members in good 
standing of the Ottoman elite, and his performance was an answer 
to the nagging question that a stream of memorials to die Sultans 
had asked since the late-eighteenth century: How can thft state 
be saved? His particular solution employed methods and symbols 
diat harked bade to the most glorious Ottoman period. Like the 
early Sultans, he combined the three roles of victorious battle- 
field commander, founder of a state, and sponsor of a large-scale 
educational establishment.*® His policy thus provides a striking 
instance of what Robert Ward has csiUed “reinforcing duaUsm"—- 
the use of traditional techniques and symbols to speed up moden>- 
ization itsdf.** 
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ments have been endangered. In the politically superdiarged 
atmosphere of the 1960’s, such Kemalist goals as the se^arization 
of education, the withdrawal of the military from politics, and an 
independent foreign policy combined with a firm ^tural orienta- 
tion to the West must be vigorously reasserted. They must also 
be boldly supplemented wth new policies for social justice and 
rapid economic development Above all, on a political stage 
crowded and noisy as never before, new techniques must be 
devised to accommodate demands and to conciliate conflict The 
difficulties of the fifties and sixties and those yet to come thus 
represent part of the deferred cost of Kemal’s gradualist revolution. 

Nevertheless, the broadening of the elite movement to embrace 
die entire dtireniy is now well rmder way, and it will be an 
indispensable part of die total process of modernization. The final 
heirs of the ideology of modernization that in two centuries fil- 
tered down from Sultans and vezirs to schoolteachers and lieu- 
tenants will be a socially and politically conscious lower dass. 
Only at that point will the “structuring upward* that Kemal 
;; anticipated be ready to start 

Housseau said of the founder of a commonwealth that he must 
be able "to toil in one centuiy and to reap in anodier.*** Atatiirk’s 
accomplishment in rebuilding the Turkish state in a national and 
modem image will be secure in proportion as the Turkish masses 
of the future will claim as their own his full inheritance.*® 
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The Will to Grandeur: de Gaulle as Political Artist 
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de GauUe^s will has also, indeed primordially, been to be that 
leader. His care^ shows a remarkable blend of thought and action, 
a rare capacity to f ulfill one’s vocation by giving to oneself and to 
one’s mission exactly the shape of one's dreams and ambitions; in 
other words, de Gaulle displays an aesthetic talent worked out in 
a political arena. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to pass judgment on de 
Gaulle as a political leader. Such a judgment would require an 
evaluation of the intrinsic merit of those dreams and ambitions, a 
detailed assessment of the means he has used in order to reali 2 e 
them, and a discussion of the lasting effects of his achievements and 
failures. Our concern is narrower; It is to study de Gaulle as a 
political artist not by looking at his techniques, at his craft, hut 
by concentrating cn what he has called his — ^that is, his “char- 
acter** and the way in which he has shaped it to fulfill his self- 
appointed role. We will examine first the development of his 
personality, then the definition, psychological requirements, and 
psycholo^cal implications of his vocation, and finally, the charis- 
matic liid: behveen the political artist and his puhlio— the people 
to whom he must communicate his gift in order to fulfill his mission. 

1. Genesis 

We will discuss three factors among all those that may have 
shaped the General’s personality and leadership style: his family, 
his own reactions to his milieu during his youA and adolescence, 
and the influences of some contemporaries. 

The Milieu 

A discussion ol lus family is essential to an understanding of de 
Gaulle.* We are not suggesting that his milieu “determined” him, 
but it put him on certain tracks that he has never left and also 
provided him wth a point of departure which he both accepted 
and left behind. 

He was bom on November 22, 1890, the third of five children, 
the second of four boys. His father, Henri de Gaulle, descended 
from a long line of impoverished nobles — ^belonging both to the 
nobfessc ^6p6e and to the noblesse de robe — ^vho lived, at first, 
in the provinces (Burgundy and Flanders) and, since the seven- 
teenth century, in Paris. The fascination with history which Charles 
was going to display was already in his family, on Henri's side. 
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brothers, called Charles de GauHe. svas “ .^tjeipated 

in a hooh about the Cel^ in the — * in- 

his nephew f as teir spLd to America), 

dependence of the Celts ^as w . , . an enemy 

and in writing that ‘in a camp ^ 

attack, when^each one fights alone. his men.- 

whoever raises the flag Md l^« the u^ 

Henris mother, a prolific wnter jujes 

pathy for various revolution^ fi^« ^ ^ 

Vall&s. and wrote a book glorifjtog pj^jles ^vas bom. He had 
Henri de Gaulle was orty-tivo .wording to 

originally intended to follow a ^ reversal of his family s 

Charles’ biographers, he was s pranco-Prussian War 

fortunes. He was wounded ne^ battleground. He 

and. later, often took his literature and head- 

bec^e a professor of p s^ool in Paris. There is no 

master in a distinguished Jesmt jjan^’s former students 

doubt that his impact on Charles was ^ place and it is he who 
have testified to his mystical ove Prench history and in the 

supervised his sons’ estensivereadmgs in Frencn ms , 

classics of French literature. shared her husband’s devotion 

Charles’ mother. Jeanne a bourgeois lineage— 

to France and Cadiolicisni; she ra „crthem France, in whose 
a line of austere, small businessme military careers. One of 

families the youngest sons usua y P j miusual height, was 

her uncles. Charles, Maillot, an office ot m 
legendary in the family.Little«knos™a^^6«- 
^cSs de GauUe’s mflieu ‘ygfjc hand. soeiaUy. 

en marge, in two essential respec ' , that believes 

it is hard to imagine a ,u century. Yet de Gaulle was 

its ancestry goes bade to the T^tmy French society: 

not b^ a famfly typi^ of T nn^^k^SJos. and resources 

As he pointed out later, his paren ^ there must always have 

were not tiiose of ihe nnoeaiances — an apartm^t 

been a contrast between die jhe Dordogne — and the 

in me, one in Paris, a from the class pre- 

finandal realities. De GauUes e thus becomes easier to 

occupations of France’s soc^ ^ ^ family was typical of the 
undStand. On the other hand, his famUy was 
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values of the French Right: At the end of the nineteenth century, 
a deep attachment to the monarchy (which the de Gaulle family 
had served, either as officers or as lawyers), a fervent Catholicism, 
fierce patriotism, and fear for the decline of France were character- 
istic of all those families to whom Maurras was pitching his appeal. 
In one vital respect, however, die de Gaulles did not conform; 
“Monarchtsfe de regret* Henri de Gaulle was not, it seems, moved 
in any way by tlie passionate anli-repuhlican hatred, the anti- 
Semitism, and xenophobia so characteristic of the Right; diere was 
no sectarianism here, and Henri de Gaulle did not believe that 
Dreyfus was guilty. ^ 

De Gaulle’s family thus transmitted to him three essential 
messages. First, as the preceding example suggests, it was pro- 
foundly inner-directed. Not only were the values it beh'eved in, 
for all their lack of originality, those of a minority of Frenchmen 
in an impious republic, a fact that did not prevent the de Gaulles 
from sUdking to their beliefs with dignity and firmness. Hiere 
was also here a willingness to examine issues independently, on their 
own merits, and to fudge them fitwn a viewpoint that left its mark 
on Charles: what mi^t be called Intense moderatioiH-iDtense, 
because of the depth of Henrfs "feeling and of Mme de Gaulle’s 
“passion,”® yet moderate, because the tone of the family, the man- 
ners of the father, above all ttic lessons of French classicism and 
history all seem to have pointed to the condemnation of excess. 
Self-respect, later so crucial to de Gaulle, was undoubtedly a 
family value and achievement. 

Secondly, the values inculcated by file parents were above all 
public values. This was a family where a child would quickly leam 
to sublimate his private dreams and drives into pubhc ones: the 
love of France, Christian faith, honor, the lessons of history, respect 
for culture, the nation as both the highest temporal good and as a 
cultural partnership of the living and the dead, the virtues of the 
soldier as both the defender of the nation and ttie carrier of the 
Christian faith. Most striking is the way in which, in this dignified 
but impoverished home of a famfiy whose beliefe ran against the 
dogmas of the established regime, history — France’s past — and the 
legacy of French culture seem to have served as a consolation for 
the present as well as a yardstick. Charles’ enthusiasm for Rostand’s 
yiiglon, seen at the age of ten, fits in easily.* 

The sentimental story (played by Sarah Bernhardt) of the ail- 
ing, oppressed, innocent son of the great Emperor, protected and in- 
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^ircd by a soldier called Flambeau, '"to IZX 

Frenchman and keeps the jJ^the patrioao feelings 

eapttvity, could not fail to arouse in P Us 

and sense of service eultivated j eames, where 

military voeaBon. already indieated by h.s clnldhood games, 

he always insisted on playing *e ^ ® ° , n,iiieu must have 

Tbird, and perhaps most the present 

communicated to him a deep sc -motions must have 

Torvard the internal situaUon the 

ranged from discomfort to ^grace, turmoil of the 

unfinished truce of the railiemen y . . , behaved 

Dreyfus case (where all ° state, the closing of the 

lamentably), the separation , cocialisra labor unions, 

Jesuit schools (including Heims), e persistent 

and strikes. Estemally. the dominant Jumafced 

national humiliation; the father an m ^ed obsessed by 

by the fan of France f^^r^er French setbacks 

the need for la revanche and the , jjj evocation of 

like Fachoda — another reason why £.;• ’u-ns of the era after 
past exploits to 'if of the era after 

Napoleon the First, of which t talks, mo 

Napoleon the Third in which GaiiUes’ beloved France, 

boy. But the basic fact remm • end nationalistio boy, 

the “princess or madonna ^ ntmost tragic rather than 

was seen and felt as troubled, “ ’ggot condition could only 

healthy, heroic, and -nf could and should of course 

be deplored, and as for the future, . ^got without drama, 

hope, but it was hard to imagme trengthened each 

Hfe martial spirit and his desire to protect faus strengm 

Other, „ ^ know from first 

That he picked up its opposition to pKKent 

three paragraphs of the Mintoires. family lif® 

trends, tor all its nostalgia , ?Lnes of which learning 

days teamed with activities, nm, .5 j _ dch and harmonious 
beLme a part. In short, the family provided 
{non-coTtfiicted) cultural legacy. 

CMdhood and Adolescence -oerfect 

In this setting, *e picture of ® '"‘^'^^.^when Claries 
litde devil.- wto is “neither doede nor naive 
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appeals, tranquillity disappears"*— full of mischief, practical Jok«, 
and energy (books and papers are sent flying aroimd his room). 
This double concern which never left him: for statecraft and for 
stagecraft began in childhood, in his fondness for reliving in 
his readings and in his games various episodes (usually martial 
ones) of French history. 

This period of joyful ebullience, of passionate abandon in 
adventure stories and ^var plays, gradually receded as he ap- 
proached adolescence. Someone in the family says he must have 
fallen into an icebox. This fits with his stiff distant bearing in 
secondary school, where he was reported to have begun to stand 
apart Why a child’s sense of uniqueness, whidi it shares with all 
other growing children, should have matured into a style of life, is 
a puzde that we must now try to eluddate. 

Jhe key seems to lie in his relation to his family. We see a 
tension between his respect for it, his acceptance of its beliefs, and 
bis intense desire to make his own mark, to be his own master— 
to be himself and not merely one more relatively undistinguished 
member of old, respectable, but uncelebrated families. Independ- 
ence became his claim, not just a family value. The very lessons 
he received from his father and from his Catholic teachers must 
have created dissonance. They taught him the honor and pride of 
loyalty to unpopular values.^ They, as well as the books he devoured, 
celebrated serrice, submission to causes, discipline. But those same 
books also revealed that history is a tale full of soimd and fury, in 
which whole bodies of doctrines have been blown aNvay, in which, 
as he was going to write later, "evangelical perfection does not 
lead to empire.”* Moreover, the world around him taught him that 
pure loyalty to traditional dogmas and the perfect practice of 
Chiistiah v^ues were no way of saving them. His books and teach- 
ers, however, provided him with an answer to the dilemma. The 
young reader of Corneille and history knew that mastery of self and 
others brings its own rewards*; his whole education, at home and in 
school, was pervaded by the Greek ideal, so powerful in France’s 
dassical age and culture (as indeed throughout continental Eu- 
rope); that of the self-siiffidenl, self-controlled, and sovereign 
personality, who controls events, so to speak, from wlhin through 
force of character. Thus the solution to his tension was sought in a 
%vay tliat was to become typical of his style; by transcendtng the 
legacy.** 

He must have experienced, at home, both opulence and de- 
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privaHon-the opulence of affection, 

Lo a double deprivation; on the one hand, this oW^ y - 
markable boy seems to have been treated, out ““ 

brothers and sister, with no special P^vileges; on the ofer ^ 
as one perceptive commentator has put it, i w , , j, 

family,”” frustrated socially and politically by Franre 

external political conditions. There 4^! 

an end to those frustrations and to emaneip obsoles- 

to serve the values of the family end f ae" to 
cence; to remain loyal to that culture an realm of 

his p;rents and to Uove culture and tetoj J 

morose meditations, p„;„,s and their other 

creations; to be a son and bromer „ l,ecomine the man 
children and to make a name for ones ' ^ vrorthy of it. The 

who saves the respected past by shapmg a 

solution was to put himself at f *h.gs. 

would give hiin the “j the^church, but the boy seems 

The cause could have been that o ^ temporal 

to have been too fond of battle, ‘"^of^F^ce to whi,* he 
glory and domination; it thus becam would serve 

L^erred the religious devotion Aat^ -ht^J| ^ 

France in such a Nation might Uve according 

rather than just enshrined, and ,^_H’Tnr as a precondition 

to the family’s ideals. Tte fLnd so dis- 

for success— the poliUral Caiolic was not going 

tasteful: to be a nostalgic monarchist 

.k™ a 17X -tx 

pealed to his ima^nation pj^^ft^nted its and his ovm 

hurt his family s feehngs, and the p y harmoniously. In 

vsdues. He could, however, v® , what his father had been 

a ndhtaiy career, Oiarles could try to do what pJ 

proved from doing by fate. He wimH ^ ^ 

France, rather than of the France’s pmtector 

ideologies as so many ‘”P!’ his career and so clearly 

wi&out intermediaries, SO charact jLfAmoires (where he talks 

marked in the very page oj wird), had ^ 

first of her, and then only of his family ond cduca- 

aftcr an, authorized, indeed encouraged, by his lanmy 
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appears, tranquiffity disappcais-«-full of mischief, practical (oka, 
and energy (books and papers are sent flying around his rooini. 
This double concern which ncrvcr left him: for statecraft on 
stagecraft began in childhood, in his fondness for rehving m 
his readings and in his games various episodes (usually martial 
ones) of French history. 

This period of joyful ebullience, of passionate abandon m 
adventure stories and war plays, gradually receded as he ap- 
proached adolescence. Someone in the family says he must have 
fallen into an icebox. This fits with his stiff distant bearing in 
secondary school, where he was reported to have begun 
apart. Why a child’s sense of uniqueness, which it shares wth al 
other gro\ving children, should have matured into a style of lif®» ^ 
a puzzle that we must now try to elucidate. 

Jhe Icey seems to lie in his relation to his family. We sec a 
tension between his respect for it, his acceptance of its beliefs, an 
his intense desire to make his ONvn mark, to be bis ONvn 
to he himself and not merely one more relatively undistinguishw 
member of old, respectable, but uncelebrated families. Independ- 
ence became his claim, not just a family value. The very lessons 
he received from his father and from his Catholic teachers 
have created dissonance. They taught him the honor and pride of 
loyalty to unpopular values.^ They, as well as the books he devoured, 
celebrated service, submission to causes, discipline. But those sarrie 
books also revealed that history is a tale full of soimd and fury, 
which whole bodies of doctrines have been blown away, in which, 
as he was going to write later, “evangelical perfection does not 
lead to empire.”® Moreover, the world around him taught him that 
pure loyalty to traditional dogmas and the perfect practice o 
Christian viues were no way of saving them. His books and 
ers, however, provided lum with an answer to the dilemma. T^n® 
young reader of Corneille and history knew that mastery of self ^ 
others brin^ its own rewards®; his whole education, at home and in 
school, was pervaded by the Greek ideal, so powerful in * 

classical age and culture (as indeed throughout continental n*u 
rope); that of the self-sufficient, self-controlled, and sovereign 
personality, who controls events, so to speak, from wthin t^ngn 
force of character. Thus the solution to his tension was sought m a 
way that was to become typical of bis style: by transcending ® 
legacy.*® , 

He must have experienced, at home, both opulence and e* 
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reaction annonnces his fulnre style: He :^es cMenge js 
an opportunity and makes of the perahanty moral 

hut a mark. Wess becomes the 
ambition-to be above the others, to be 

imagination feeds his ^vill. and his ^vdl He 

Gra^r becomes his motto, for himself, others 

sviU join the army because it was then “nne des 

du monde.-^^ Aware of how his height and hrs “ 

him from his schoolmat^ « -n mom^^^ ^ 

uniqueness and enchanted vnth it. Bu 

as in every Se tlleat of identity diffusion 

?:« ,o3sr; S: ». » ~ ™ «• “ 

words, the rassemblement of aU his fee ^ ]£ ^ j others. 

success and service, which wme We him above h^^^ 

In this transition from cMdhood ‘“/^‘’’““"^een and^t 
more interesting than the playlet he rencontre is the last 

published the following year: One j e„ toward 

display of youthful ®=v.berance and Ae tet ^e « tn 

the adult goal. It is a frothy ^ ® o'^less as Madison Avenue’s 
method of robbing is as OTOOth P underline the 

persuasions, except that there are ^ ^ 33 jon and even the epi- 

persuasion.” This theme ^consequential potoe d fouer 

sodes and refrain are taken tom , ^ popular chansonnier- 

(poem to perform) by i,to weepy Alexandrines 

poet.« But Charles the Sless 'amiable 

(with a good lacing of Rostan ^ Bollef, who declares 

thieT of Nadaud into the grand Uncs officers, ... or masons 

he was bom brigand as others are o have only to 

(that is. bom to their by ’great dramatio misfortune 

fulfill): a brigand of pr^ ^ 

lost his superb garb. Unlov^ Citarles, not the 

forted by his victim: “f^iorated. Here are some excerpts' 

original songstCT. '"PPM^- (emphasis added): 
of Charles* additions to the ongiD \ e 
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VolcvT de gran^ 0'^*'“ Wgand; 

Cerfoini naquirent rots . . . • 

sJma t&te, marefois, ««« 


. . (with melancholy) 
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tion. Thus, military Service was both a family tradition ° 
personal solution. By serving the cause of the revanche, he womd 
begin to solve for all Frenchmen the problems that could otherwise 
not be solved for his family alone, and he would find glory in it 

He may have found the family horizons stifling, but there was 
no revolt; rather, there was a kind of extemalization: a 
fight and remove what had made those horizons stifling. Similarly, 
later, his acts of defiance would never amount to mere rebellious- 
ness, nor would he ever be a revolutionary. But serving France only 
and directly also asserted his independence from everyone else— * 
as if he had originated from her alone: de Gaulle would appear 
both as self-made and as the product of two thousand years of 
history. 

There is nothing unique in die case of a young man to whom 
history and making his mark on it appear the only worthy goals 
in life. But what is unique is the continuity of concern and purpos^ 
The love affair with France and history, the love of battle and 
"rive de gloire au pied dun Hendard,'*^^ the determination to be 
at current history’s rendezvous so as to be in future history's texts 
have known no Interruption. What is unique is the total identifica- 
tion of his personal destiny with that of his nation, and the strength 
of will to fulfill the purpose beyond childhood, through a long 
period of trial and waiting. 

In order to understand better how he managed to acf‘ out his 
dreams wthout losing touch with reality, one has to examine more 
carefully what seems to have happened in his adolescence, 
between the ages of fourteen and sixteen. As in every important 
period of his life, external events coincided with internal develop- 
ments. The events are well known; France’s crisis between church 
and state (which hit not only France hut home) and the Tangiers 
crisis with Germany. Simultaneously, a sense of being different, 
separate, chosen'* is strengthened, and a uAU to be unique and 
self-contained arises in him. These axe the years when he grows to 
be taller than his brothers, to tower over his schoolmates, when 
he must have felt (and been made to feel) awkward; when he 
must have also felt the need to distinguish himself from that omni- 
present father, who taught him constantly in school as well as at 
home. Precisely, this is the tirae when his father, worried by the 
proliferation of Charles’ gifts, by a certain tendency to dispersion, 
a certain lade of discipline in him. challenges him to study hard^ 
in order to be able to enter Saint C^, France’s West Point Charles 
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are de Gaulle’s own additions to and transformations of the original, 
and since they also check (by extrapolation) with the observations 
reported by his biographers, they warrant being taken seriously, 
as reflecting the principal preoccupations of young Charles. 

Both versions of this boring tale cynically relied on the ultimate 
pereuasive power of force. But Nadaud lacked Charles’ subtle 
blend of flattery and ruse, his lusty and ironic manipulation of 
gullible pity (de Gaulle s mepris for a certain kind of man appeared 
early), which e^lained why the use of overt violence was un- 
necessary. Finally, Charles added the glorification of his hero’s 
pride and egoism; he celebrated his force and his ruse. Compare 
this with what the mature de Gaulle wrote some twenty years 
later in his prophetic "credo” : '‘thomme daction ne se con^oit 
gxikre sons une forte dose d’egoisme, d’orgueiJ, de duret^, de ruse-”^® 
But the world foigives him because he dares great deeds: ‘‘II 
s^uit les subordonn^ et lots m 6 me qdil tombe sur la route garde a 
lews yeux le prestige des sommets oti U vouJaH les entrainer.'' Or: 
"Pas dorateur qui n’agite de grandes idies autour de h plus 
pauvre thdse,’^'^ Is it stretching the reader’s imagination excessively 
to ask him to compare these lines with the grand feather which 
Vogifaif d autrefois” on his hero's head . . . ? 

In his childhood play, the seduction is so successful diat the 
victim cries, sincerely, '^enchantd' at the curtain; later, in his 
reality play with reluctant opponents (such as General Giraud, 
or General Salan, or foreign leaders), the victim would often, how- 
ever, dream of or try for revenge after having been had. 

It would seem, then, that at least at the age of fourteen, de 
Gaulle’s fate had been sealed. Obviously, the young man’s concern 
is already for the exercise of power. The play expresses the drive 
for mastery in a world marked by mediocrity and violence; what 
is missing from it is what was, so to speak, already given — the 
values and the cause on behalf of which de Gaulle (unlike the 
brigand) would use the brigand’s cynical experience and bouncy 
dash. 

Charles* character now changes and tightens. His sister had 
described him as "poet and soldier.”** From now on, his pen will 
serve first to reflect upon action so as to put action in die lofty 
pcrspoctiye that makes it meaningful and, second, as a substitute for 
action whenever the times arc not ripe for it The sense of fun, 

80 strong in his games and in Hs playlet, does not disappear, and 
j>ever will — he will go on performing in plays at Saint — but 
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. . . Tourquoi me rappeler ce superbe nanache 
Dont un coup de bdton cruel trancha Ics fours? ... 

O jour fatal et sombre! Eh! Oui, Monsieur, tout passe* (EpJqwe) 

( One wonders what happened “one day" to our young Charles, to 
transform him from the carefree pran^ter into the straight, 
cordial, but distant schoolboy. . . .) “Hh, oui — tout passe. (How 
like the style of the grown man, how prophetic of his fatalism 
half a century laterU*) 

Oh! Ce fut un combat terrible, horrible, laid 
Grand, g4ant, furieux, effroyablc. 

Le chaos monsirueux, sans grace, fiorriWc ct mome— 

D’un brigand i^volt^ conire «n komme & bicome. 

Ma plume tomba pr^s d'un gendarme d cheval, 

Auquel f avals ouvert le centre! . . . 

. . .C'est ir^s mal! 

Me direz-vous. Ma fol! Je n’en sals rien mot-mdme. 

Fersonne ne nous ooit, personne ne nous aime. 

He describes how his featherless hat became sad, and, “scion Id 
nature, “ gradually lost its antique colors. 

II resiait sur mon chef droit— les grandes douleurs 
Sonf muettes — Her, grand, ddfiant la fortune 
II rivait, dans le jour serein, dans la nuit brune 
Fartout, c’Stait un corps incite, laid, rSoeur, 

Et pensant d sa plume 

And later: 

Lfl cie humaine n’ert qu*un tissu de mfs^rcs . , , 

There are two Idnds of messages die play appears to convey. 
One concerns the yoimg de Gaulle’s struggle with his own develop 
ment, the other foreshadows some of the mature de GauUes 
mastery. 

As to the first, the adolescent boy who wrote this play in foo 
added these characteristic themes of his own to Nadaud’s ^dyj 
grandeur, struggle, chaos and loss, loneliness, dreams of glory and 
fatalism. The idea greet is repeal^ again and again. Loss is sym- 
bolized by the superb feather which leaves him (that is, his hat) 
“un corps (nerfe, laid, rSveur"**; also, in elaborate jest and as a ruse 
to arouse pity, he refers to his loss of diree sisters and three 
brothers. This may be a fanciful bit of analysis, hut since these 
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human relations would he concealed by the hierarchy oi ranks, 
and where his need both to serve and to command would be ful- 
filled — ^was an excellent choice. And the selection of infantry is 
equally significant, for it meant both the certainty of being in the 
thick of battles and the choice of a branch in wMch he would be 
in contact not with men recruited from those elites and middle 
classes who had been his companions in school and for whom he had 
little penchant, but with those average Frenchmen — ^mainly peas- 
ants — ^who must have appeared to him as less corrupted, easier to 
lead, and easier tokeep at a distance. 

In his later life, after his admission to Saint Cyr, three events 
are worth noting. One was a national trend. In the years that 
preceded World War I, a “natronalist revival” brought ba^ prestige 
to some of the values that de Gaulle's parents and teachers had 
cultivated — if not Catholicism, at least a militant and passionate 
concern for the nations honor and rank spread from the Right to the 
Republican establishment.^’ Thus de GauUe learned that if one 
stidcs to beliefs one deems true and great, whatever the costs of 
temporary unpopularity, one will be proven right when the cir- 
oimstonces at lost consecrate dre permanent relevance and the 
specific aptness of those beliefs. 

The two other events were personal tragedies which aggravated, 
on the contrary, his sense of loss, his intense need for self-respect, 
and his isolation; both also strengthened in him the sense that 
realities, however sinister, have to be accepted, that they should 
not cansh one's will, but be faced in order to be overcome. First, 
diere were Iris two years hi German captivity — a crushing blow to 
the dreams of glory of the yoimg officer and also, probably, to his 
self-respect. It frustrated him of his share in the final victory; it 
separated him from his comrades and pushed him even more into 
himself. Since his repeated attempts to escape were defeated by 
his very tallness, there was only one thing to do: to use this forced 
separation in order to reflect on the meaning of the great events 
to which he could not contribute. Out of those reflections, readings, 
and lectures came his first book’^—characteristically enough, a 
study of civil-military relations in Germany in ^Vo^Id ^Var I. It was, 
first, a plea for moderation, for "the limits traced by human ex- 
perience, common sense, and the law"®®; second, a study of the 
crucial role of morale: collective wall, confidence, and unity, and 
of its collapse in Germany largely because of party 'divisions hnd 
the civilian leaders’ lade of stamina when laced wth the rabid 
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a new austerity emerges. Fun wfll be estemallzeri and tomamd^ 
like rebellion: used as a weapon against others and sougM 
craft and pleasure of mastery. The sense of drama, so sftong m 
the rambunctious hoy, turns into a desire to play a part in a m 
tional drama, for which the young man must • 

As he will say later, his gifts must be shaped by skills.- The fascina- 
tion with history continues, but history stops being a 
for childish re-enactments and becomes a judge, a springboard, a 
reality principle. The need to protect, once turned to the deten^ 
of smaller schoolboys mistreated by bullies*® is oriented 
France. Already, as throughout his career, the will-to-do or oe 
something feeds on and magnifies that something's existence; sensing 
his difference, he cultivates it. The desire to play a great role lea^ 
to double domination — of oneself, as a way of dominating . * 
the strain increases further the distance from others: Steeped in 
history, taught to find in its sweep a recourse against the present, 
he will manifest his ambition by ^daining (once more, dominer 
that is, both stand above and master) the petty concerns of ^ 
contemporaries and all those human entanglements that oIvot 
or slow one down. Haughtiness, separateness will be both tflo 


condition and the cost of his success. ^ , 

It is as if, in those years, Charles de Gaulle had experienc 
a loss that stimulated his creativity and that was reflected or 
anticipated in his play: the national loss represented by the events 
recalled above, which made him fear for his France, and a more 
intimate one — the growing awareness of childhood’s end, the en 
of fanuly protection and of mere playacting in a harsh an 
troubled world, the call of responsibility. Combativeness remains, 
and indeed grows; but a certain note of bitterness appears 
haps as a reaction to those events, perhaps also as the by-product o 
the price the young man felt he had to pay, in his human relatio » 
for his ambition and imiqueness. The years of preparation lor 
action suggest already the double feeling which his whole career 
inspires: on the one hand, the sense of an extraordinarily effective 
use of all his resources; on the other, that of a certain repression 
or compression of ordinary humanity, as if his family and education 
had provided him with enou^ human warmth to avoid any re 
mutilation, yet somehow made him distrustful of his o\vn 
taneity and incapable of dealing with men except on 
great abstractions. For such a man, a military career— in which 
size and stiffness would be exemplary, where his awkwardness 
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but only as the s^rant of the general interest (as seen, of course, 
by de Gaulle . . .)• 

He read P^guy, whose incandescent mixture of nationalism, 
love for the soil and people of France, and distaste for parliamen- 
tarianism (as opposed to the mystique of the Bepublic), whose 
celebration of France as the soldier of Christ, repudiation of the 
formalistic and systematic ''systems of thought" derived from Kant, 
and raising of Hope — active Hope — as the cardinal virtue, cor- 
responded to his own feelings and left their mark even on his 
style.®® He read Barres, but interestingly enough he chose to see 
in him only the man who "gave back to the [French] elite a con- 
sciousness of national eternity,”®^ not the rather xenophobic, intensely 
conservative and frightened bourgeois writer, turned far more to 
the past than to a future that spelled possible decadence. He may 
have appreciated Mauiras’ ( and undoubtedly Bainville's ) views on 
foreign aflEaixs, but there is no sign of any acceptance of the rigid, 
doctrinaire, and antiquated "system" of integr^ nationalism with 
its divisive and "continuous song of hate."®* 

Above all, he read Bergson, whose philosophy of intuition 
(as against analytic intelligence), 4hn xiital (as against established 
doctrines), emphasis on time as "the vehicle of spontaneous crea- 
tion,” and stress on how personality transcends all “stable, ready- 
made categories,”®* obviously seduced a young man eager to tran- 
scend and transmute his own categories, to stop his formidable 
memory from being a museum and to turn it into a fuel for the 
future. And he could recognize not yet liis o^vn destiny, but his 
own aspirations in Bergson's question: 

By what sign do we ordinarily recognize the man of action, who leaves 
1^ mark on the events into whidi fate throws him? Isn't it because he 
embraces a more or less long succession in an instantaneous vision? The 

g wter the share of the past that he includes in his present, the heavier 
e mass he pushes into the future so as to weigh on the events in prep- 
aration: his action, like an arrow, moves forward \rith a strength pro- 
portional to Uiat with wldch its r^resentation was bent backwards.®^ 

A final influence was even more profound, because it was more 
direct — it exerted itself in de Gaulle's own chosen career: Petain’s. 
De Gaulle, as a cadet, served in Colonel P^tain's regiment; he 
fought under his orders when the war began; he became his ju'de 
and protdgd in the 1920’s. There w^e obvious differences bctvmm 
the cautious peasant’s son and the ardent young oiBcer, but de 
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demands of military leaders. The de Gaulle that came out of a 
German prisoners’ camp immediately went to fight in Poland, 
against the Russian Revolution; he reflected on the strength of the 
Polish sense of identity across class barriers — seeing both what 
there was and what he wanted to see. He returned to France in 
order to marry Yvonne Vendroux, the twenly-year-old daughter of 
a biscuit manufacturer from northern France, and to teadi military 
history at St Cyr. As a student at the Ecole de Guerre in 1922-24, 
he left on his superiors the same land of impression he had 
made on his classmates as an adolescent, only stronger — tliat of 
a bright but haughty young man. He was contemptuous of strategic 
"lessons” that enshrined what the French army had learned from 
the Great War (but that he, who had missed half of it obviously 
felt to be foolish, too mechanical, too rigid, too petty); he was ex- 
tremely sure of himself and disdainful of criticism.*® 

The second tragedy was more intimate. His third child, bom 
in 1928, was a retarded daughter. De Gardle and his wife decided 
to keep her with them, and for twenty years, the General svas, it 
seems, the only person capable of maldng the little girl laugh. His 
powers of affection were thus lavished on a poor creature with 
whom no real intimacy ^vas possible. 


Influences 

During those formative years, it is interesting to see who, among 
the countless writers the young man was reading, and who, among 
the several superiors he had, impressed and influenced him most 
He picked up \^hat he needed — that is, what resembled him and 
encouraged him most to *^6 himself.” As a youngster, he had 
copied a phrase of Hugo’s: “concision in style, precision in thought, 
decisiveness in life” (qualities far more true of him than of Hugo).** 
He read Nietzsche. The vigor with which he resisted him in his own 
first hook shows the appeal whidi the call for supermen had had 
on him (and which Le fil de T6pie would dramatically display), 
for one is always marked by what one fights so hard. Yet it also 
shows the differences between the philosopher’s ethics and de 
Gaulle s; for he denounces in sxipermen not only "the taste for 
excessive undertakings,” but also the selfishness of an elite that 
while pursuing its own glory believes it pursues the general in- 
terest.”** In de Gaulle’s own Ufe, personal glory would loom large. 
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self throughout his life so as to be able to meet the needs created 
by the circumstances and thus to fulfill himself. This has required, 
on the one hand, the capacity to put himself in a state of readiness 
and active waiting until the events occur — he was forty-nine when 
France fell, and he spent twelve and a half years out of power 
between his two reigns. It also has required, on the other hand, 
the capacity to grow so as to meet new challenges not with old 
formulas but with appropriate inner strength."*^ 

Secondly, de Gaulle has always been more concerned with 
being right than with achieving immediate results: There is, 
riiroughout his career, a preference for aI)-or-nodiing in every issue 
he considers important; his uncompromising presentation of the 
armie de moiety his tactics as leader of the R.P.F., his foreign 
policy all indicate a determination to be right even at the cost of 
immediate effectiveness or popularity, and to let either events or his 
own acts prove that any other course riian his own is wrong. 

Finally, one cannot fail to be struck by the ideological emptiness 
of GauUism. It is a stance, not a doctrine; an attitude, not a co- 
herent set of dogmas; a style widtout much substance — ^beyond 
the service of France and French grandeur, itself never defined 
in its content, only by its context.^* 

All diree features reflect de Gaulle ’ s personah’ty and conception 
of leadership. What he has started with — after studying in his 
first book what leadership should not be — is not a doctrine, but a 
portrait. The mission is absent — both because it is generally taken 
for granted and because it specifically depends on events. \^at he 
presents is a self-portrait ui anficipafion: the portrait of the ieader, 
in Le fil de t6p6e — a *Plutarchian hero created in the imagination 
by the values that will create in History the destiny of this hero, and 
thereby resembles him,”‘*< The values that created him were those 
de Gaulle had picked up from his family, but also from his classical 
and romantic readings (especially, one senses, in Corneille, with 
his emphasis on- self-mastery, and in Chateaubriand and Vigny, 
with their glorification of the lonely hero). He had picked up 
these values, too, from the current of ideas that marked the pre- 
1914 nationalist revival and that “Agathon’s" famous inquiry** as- 
cribed then to French youth — a reaction against the Republican 
dogmas of positivism, optimism (in its liberal or socialist versions), 
scientism, continuous progress, and prevalence of great forces m’cr 
Individual men. Here, the emphasis is on struggle, competition, and 
above all on the great men who tamo events. Thus dc Gaulle, “(he 
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Gaulle recognized in his superior what he wanted to develop in 
himself: “the gift and the art of leadership.*^® He must have re^ 
ognized himself in that man who “dominates his taslc througl^ h^ 
mind, and, through his character, leaves his mark on his task ; in 
dial “master who . . . has disdained the fate of servants — thus 
sho\ving the greatness of independence, which receives orders, 
seizes advice but clo'‘’is itself to influences — the prestige of secrecy, 
preserved by deliberate coldness, vigilant irony, and even by the 
pride in which his loneliness is wrapped.*** “Too proud for intrigue, 
too strong for mediocrity, too ambitious for careerism, [Pdtain] 
nourished in his solitude the passion to dominate, hardened by his 
awareness of his own merit, by the obstacles he had met, the 
contempt he had for others."^® He must also have recognized him- 
self in Pdtain’s impervious disregard for official doctrine, even at a 
cost to his own career, for P^tain, on the eve of the war, >vas 
holding out against the established dogma of impetuous offensiN’O— 
and de Gaulle was able to observe bow costly that dogma proved 
to be, to conclude (again) that dogmas mislead instead of guiding, 
and to leam that P4tain’s concern for firepower (artillery) and 
machine guns) was more justified than official emphasis on man- 
power in a country with a relatively small population. 

This is, then, the capital of iiffiuences, experiences, and re- 
sources that de Gaulle had accumulated by the mid-1920’s. Sure 
of and eager for the great destiny he had announced since he 
was seventeen,*' he now turned to his first great task; the intel- 
lectual elaboration, clarification, and anticipatioa of his futui® 
mission. 


lit Vocation 

De Gaulle’s leadership will be examined from three viewpoints. 
How has he conceived the character and role of the leader? How 
has he made himself the leader he wanted to be? How has he made 
F ranee conform to his own requirements? 

Leadership 

Whoever examines the Generals career as a leader cannot fail 
to be struck by tliree aspects. First, the theme of transcendence is 
essential: de Gaulle is a man who has, so to speak, stretched him- 
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of success would be to combine a stance of energy, responsibility, 
and domination with doctrinal indifference and flexibility. “EHs 
character would be his destiny.*^ 

Indeed, the three feature of de Gaulle’s leadership are all 
derived from the essence of his conception: Leadership, that 
mysterious gift; is itself an essence, revealed in acts, in attitudes, 
and in its very aptitude to out^ow, repudiate, and free itself from 
specific policies and past courses — an essence that is preserved by 
constant, conscious effort and renewed by practice.®' Yet Le fil de 
TSpSe does not provide the whole picture: It neither gives die full 
sweep of de Gaulle’s conception of leadership, nor constitutes the 
single key to his subsequent career. 

There is both a backdrop and another side. The backdrop is 
provided by de Gaulle’s cyclical notion of time, in which there 
are shades of Nietzsche’s “eternal return” and of P^guy s “epochs 
and periods.” It expresses itself in the last page of the Wdmofres®®: 
History is made of peaks and depressions; nations, as well as great 
ihen and like nature, must ride out the storms and come back up 
again. At any given moment, the world provides a stage: The great 
man is the actor, both in the theatrical and in the political sense. 
The metaphor of the play, of the stage, of the drama, appears in 
all his works; the actor’s duty is not to follow a preconceived 
script, but to write his own and to play it as well as the circum- 
stances allow. 

When one analyzes de Gaulle’s idea of the good actor and the 
right script, the other side of die picture appears. First, the good 
actor must be able to play on all the registers of history. On the 
one hand, he must wait for the circumstances to be ripe, and when 
they are, seize them decisively, for “events, in great moments, 
tolerate in positions of leadership only men who know how to cliart 
thdr own course."®* On the other band, he must also know “how to 
put himself on the side of time,”®* how to discern and work for the 
long range— to rise above the moment. Second, the good actor is not 
out only for himself: for “the leaders of men — ^polilidans, prophets, 
soldiers who obtained most from others — identified themselves uith 
high ideas."®* 'The notion of the cause is crucial to this conception 
of Ictidershlp. The great leader fulfills himstd/ by becoming the 
militant missionary of a function, at the service of which lie puts 
all the resources of the word «md of action- Cluirles dc Gaultc 
identifies with France, makes of himself a personage— called 
General do Gaulle in the ^fdmo/rc»— whose vwation is to be tht* 
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mao of the day before yesterday aod the day after tomorrow, 
goes hack to earUer noUoos than those of the Kanban ana 

Comtean Republic, so as to shape the future with them. 

In de Gaulle’s case, the values that created the great man In 
his imagination are primarily psychologicah Once again, as a ^e 
Corneille hero, and ejactly as in Erflc Erikson’s concept of idenhty, 
he blends what he knows he is and what he would to to be, m 
as better to become wbat he is. The way to tame history and 
leave a mark (for this is the name of the game) is to be and to 
have tm carocf^e— the caractdre of the leader. Without such a 
diaracter, no set of ideas will help; indeed, they will harm, for 
diey will interpose a screen between reality and the leader (echo^ 
of Sorel and also results of die Gaulle's reflections on World War 
The ri^t caractire will, by definition, have the craft and strength 
to dominate events. The leader is the man who owes his 
to no one but himself*® — ^who imposes himself, who is propelled 
by what is in him, not by other people's doctrines. He is liters 
ally self-generated and perpetually renewed by diallenges, pos- 
sessor of and possessed by a gift Uiat is unesplainable and 
how compelling, because men are political animals who ne^ 
order and turn to leaders in periods of trouble. When de Gaulle 
tries to describe Ae craft that must shape the gift, again it is not 
to techniques of action nor to ideas that he turns, but to psycholog- 
ical traits: secrecy, mystery, distance, silence, and protectiveness- 
all summarized as *the contrast between inner strength and selt- 
mastery,"*’ all enhanced by *la culture gin^rdlel'*^ his fathers 


preserve. 

No conception could be more alien both to the prevalent styl« 
of French political leadership of his time or to the style of to- 
cremental dedsion-makuig of modem bureaucratic systems (in* 
eluding armies); yet none could be more fitting to a young man 
impatieot for action and creation, but reduced — ^in his mid-thirtiM 
— to expectation and antidpatioa and endowed primarily with his 
own caractdre, since he accepted neither the attrition of bureauc- 
racy,** nor toe Ideas and habits of the regime, nor the counter- 
ideolo^es that offended his realism or his desire for purposeful 
national unity. Lc caractdre, as d^ned by de Gaulle, would neces- 
sarily be toe man who stretetoes his resources to meet the challenges 
by “forcing his own nature"; toe man whose “contempt for con- 
tingencaes* and concern for “elevation" would dictate an all-or- 
nothing, an unbending, attitude; the man whoso very condition 
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Bot to be destroyed by bub* .«« Tbe key is provided by the elusive 

but essential notion of grandeur. rplation of a high 

“De Gaulle’s” relation to it), and 

priest to his God, executing ° ^ “ joints to the sununits and 

leading his flock with a han i^fme his people’s energies, 

hides the bfra^y obslrvL.« and the 

Hence the the^reUgious leader must 

lofty assurance of his languag . J redeem it from sin, 

at toes protect his people fr^ " from the secular 

de Gaulle’s function f^fl - 

equivalent of sin, winch he himse Idneship. One can only 

It is also the relation hi^ o'™ 

admire how he h^ combm framework, and hfa 

ceptance of the Repubhc , a completely dif- 

determination ‘o P^vide * o,onarehie past, detached 

ferent type of leader, reca 

from heredity, and reshaped for , r,ublic figure and his 

Last but not least, the ^ ^ork of Charles 

cause is the relation of the ® ^ pointed to the 

himself has been very 'Oto"" ’,3 of statecraft,'* to 

aesthetic dimension of *^5^ He has, in his books 

the analogy between ^e ch^ ^ .ried 

and speeches wWch ^“onb ^grience into aesthetic form, 
to transform ordinary or cha ^jores- its deliberateness, re- 
in a style that has two ^,^otoed and patterned 

fleeted in the complexity to be read aloud, 

sentences, and its oratoiy, as ^ tjiat of the urtist 

for a stage. ’Ibe calm which in htaself and the 

who needs deep quiet to transcend pni,. 

data provided by his j, si„ce bis adolescence; they 

lished works have ‘f statement being superim- 

have been constantly restateiL ^ address has in it 

posed over the last one; each something about his mission. 

S of himself (as leader), as well as ^ggSg^uous the meam 

And each of his major pohu .. jiyisibie and unmistakably his 
or tlie details, has been w^le, -m b ^scs far 

own, like any sWUfuI use of ail available 

above force and ruse, beyon relation of the tender — that is. 

But if in de Gaulle’s conception coolIe- is tl.at of an 

of -de Gaulle--to the ^ ^™bee„ ciairies’ relation to his 

artist to his creation, so, ® 
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voice of the nation. History calls him in emergencies, and he 
calls the French on behalf of France. He has to serve the present 
needs of Franco, to protect her legacy, and to guarantee her 
future. He must maintain her personality, so that she can keep 
playing on the world stage; he must, in his o\vn moves, follow 
only what he deems the national interest, apart from all categories, 
ideologies, and special interests. He is a unifier, by being above aid 
lifting others above their dally selves. 

Thus, he fulfills a function that “goes far beyond his person ; 
he serves “as destin/s instrument"®® His role is to provide “that in- 
spiration from the summits, that hope of success, that ambition of 
France which sustain the nations soul . . . something essential, 
permanent"®'^ whatever specific or institutional role he may be per- 
forming at any moment Malraux speaks of a dSdoublement of de 
Gaulle— die man and the personage. But it is really a d^riplement: 
There is Charles; there is the public-political de Gaulle, the tem- 
poral leader, who happens to be the head of the Free French, or 
provisional Premier, or opposition leader, or President; and there 
is the public-historic person, the embodiment of France’s cause, 
General de Gaulle, who dominates the other two, transcending the 
first and controlling the second. 

France provides Charles de Gaulle not only with the transcend- 
ence he ne^, but also \vith the limits he craves. To be “France’s 
champion" means depending on no one, yet being oneself com- 
pleted; but the need to preserve France’s personality, the subordina- 
tion of die self to her service impose prudence, harmony, modera- 
tion, and protect both the nation and the missionary from the 
excesses of those (like Napoleon or Hitler) who use their nation as 
tools of personal ^oiy or to work out their ideological or psycholog- 
ical obsessions. The vocation is thus all-consuming, yet a restraint. 
It is aU-consuming not only insofar as it must become the leaders 
raison but also insofar as the missionary and guide, who 

takes his cue only from history and the national interest, can — 
as leader, as missionary for the cause — take initiatives that are 
denied to lesser people. (He can rebel against the disgrace of the 
armistice, but others cannot rebel against him.) It is a restraint, 
because of the constant need not to do anything that would, by 
sullying his own public personage, ^oil the chances and soil the 
honor of the nation. The great leader imposes his will and denies 
fatalism®®; but he must also know how to balance ends and means, 
how to distinguish what is irresistible from what is reversible, so as 
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survival. His fear of loss of and for her is so great that in his acKom 
on the world stage, he acts primarily as a restorer and p^erv^ o 
her traditional legacy, conceiving her interests “ , 

if the future had indeed to be the prolongation (and rectification) 
ofL past But finally, with the Af^moires and the 
a third^de Gaulle appears, still concerned above all jn* Fmn« 
yet more serene, more willing to let go, more 

L.. <1 b*B ■.«. * “ “V™ la 

=). .»«■ 

s-sidS ™.B. 
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by L kind of catharsis which his indirect form rf 

—performed for him. Mtorof view as ’does de Gaulle, 

takes so lorig a view or » ^le moment, the svriter 

must take into account the necessmes ui history. 

can judge those necessities stands in the present; 

The man of action aims at the , 

the writer can put hiimelf IMO^d before 1958. 

present from that vantage pom . , ^ jjj lucidity — about 

writing both “ “mr^r^ in TArmtie de m6tier«<‘ 

himself, as shown by ^ , Gaulle” in the Mdmoires, and 

and by his analysis of GCTeral d assessment of Ger- 

about the world around him, as s o ^ j -ogn j re- 

many and France in his two Sere, he 

evaluation of the international s ^ fought or 

also re-judges, and usually 

^demned durmg the '"'f' But uf his case, although 

beginning was action, not the w * nlvt'avs orcceded and 

thT^ is always about acUon, action was always prcceo 

defined by the word. i. nwcholoev— “> Gaulle’s 

Chronology thus sends us back to him from lus 

double determination not to ^g disdplincd reflection 

mission, and to prepare himseU 8 „ ni play. It is as 

of writing for the role that events rmght allow him rop 
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ptibllc self. It is to the creation of "de Gaulle" by Charles that we 
must turn. 


The Leader as a Worh of Art 

Ho^v did Charles de Gaulle apply to himself his notion of leader- 
ship, make of himself a ^\’ork of art, and thus “create in History 
his own destiny? The ans\ver can be described chronologically and 
sou^t psychologically. 

It may well be ^t his captivity in 1916-18, which deprived 
him of the opporhmity to meet his first major challenge in a 
way that would have satisfied him, both heightened his fer- 
vent desire for a future chance and saved him from the risk of 
rigidity, of mechanically re-enacting later in life the ways in which 
one has succeeded in meeting ones first test. This accident of late 
thus left him disponible-^in particular, for first building up in his 
mind and works the image of the leader and also for mo\’ing the 
scene of the mission from military prowess to statecraft For his 
choice of a military career, explained above, was not a full nor satis- 
fying answer to his need to serve by saving. The self-portrait that he 
paints in his t\vo hooks of 1932 and 1934 goes much beyond military 
leadership. It already stretches toward statecraft.®® Only as a na- 
tional leader could he solve for all Frenchmen the problems^ 
external and domestic — that had plagued his family and his youth. 
To be sure, if he groped toward supreme power, he did not expect 
it. His first moves in London, in June 1940, showed that he was 
still \villing to serve under more prestigious French leaders who 
would reject Vichy's armistice. But he had made himself ready for 
supreme power and stepped into the void decisively.®^ Eighteen 
years later, the man who no longer expected a new call again 
stepped into the void, with supreme ease and tactical skill, bC" 
himself ready for the unexpected. 

One can therefore distinguish in his career two important thresh- 
olds: 1940 and 1958. Before June 1940, he is a military man whose 
Mneems, to be sure, far exceed those of his superiors and col- 
leagues; yet they still remain essentially within the realm of strategy. 
From June 1940 to the early-1950s, he becomes — ^fiist as leader 
u then as head of Liberated France, lastly as head of 

the Opposition — die political trustee of his beloved France who 
judges all events from a sin^e j^rdstici:; Frencli substance and 
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pum.e his interior monologue, not in order to 
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if Charles, the artist, had put all Ws efforts into shaping de GauUe, 
the work of art. This has meant, deliberately, an attempt to de- 
personalize himself, to remove, as Malraux puts it, Charles from 
the public eye. Yet Charles, the private man, exists. And the public 
figure, the work of art, is intensely, uniquely personal. 

His private self has not been absorbed by his public role: de 
Gaulle has married a woman whose milieu is very close to that of 
his mother, he has had three children, has led a normal family 
life, and is a discreet but devout Catholic. Private affects and 
public objects have lived side by side. Those who have been able 
to get through to the man have found him courteous, devoid of 
arrogance and of awkwardness (indeed the descriptions remind 
one of those we have of his father).^® 


However, there is a great deal of evidence about die subordina- 
tion of Charles to de Gaulle: Charles is a rather pale and banal 
figure, tailored in such a way as to leave all the energies to de 
Gaulle. His private life is quiet and low key — marked “neither by 
quanel nor by laughter.**^^ As Malraux has pointed out,"^* other 
great men have had colorful private personalities. (He mentions 
Napoleon, but one could add Potato, who, in addition to episodic 
liaisons, spent much of life courting a young woman to whom 
he ^vrote very intimate letters and whom he finaUy married.”) 
The private de Gaulle, says Malraux, is merely the one who does 
not talk of public affairs. His courtesy does not abolish the distance 
beriveen himself and others; it protects distance— indeed, it is 
merely, adds Malraux, a feature of his “priesthood." As far as one 
Imo^, there is no real intimacy between him and others. His wife 
a d^led but reserved figure; his son, physically a carbon copy of 
huwelf, has had an unspectacular career as a navy officer; he has 
ad admirers and circles of close acquaintances, but no very close 
fnends. and displays litUe spontaneity. “He accepts from himself 
neither impulsiveness nor abandonment"** The private self seems 
alNvays on its guard both against indiscreet questioners who want 
to get behind tho public figure, and against those who, admitted 
nlo his restricted privacy, would by to take advantage of it so as 
to influent the public figure.” There is no such thing as happiness, 
he once “barked out"*" under this land of questiomW To such a 
man, c\cr>-thing tliat is not public life, service, the personage, and 
the cause, far from being a ha%'en, a respite, a shelter, means exile 
and solitude. 11115 docs not mean that he is never tempted by it; 
but when he >^elds to or chooses that temptaUon. it is ta order to 
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responsible®* (just as others musttepoit to him), and which 
judge him according to his worlcs; France, his mother— on old 
cllch6 which the long tradition of describing France as a person 
had somehow frayed, yet which finds in de Gaulle, the protector 
and Icni^t, the new force of authenticity. The feelinp that ani- 
mate de Gaulle are at that level, in that realm. His failures affert 
him not because they are his o^vn, but because they are France s. 
The warmth he needs is not the intimacy of equals, but the support 
and sympathy of the led. The “melancholy" that is the accepted 
price of domination, that willing sacrifice of ordinary human 
lations,®® becomes intolerable and leads to “ill-explained retreats 
only when the leadefs soul becomes engulfed by what Clemenceau 
(twice quoted by de Gaulle)®® called its worst pain; cold — the in- 
difference or hostility of the led. The warmth he needs is public. 
Since his goal is not self-expression, but self-fulfillment through 
service, and since his mission is to lead men, he cannot perform 
his task alone; when they abandon him, then, rather than letting 
his private self take over, he remains his public person, but in 
waiting. 

Bebveen Charles and General de Gaulie, there are undoubtedly 
no conflicts. The stoicism with which he faced his third child’s 
illness resembles his imperial way of facing the realities of power. 
Indeed, “de Gaulle” is Charles* accomplishment. If France is ”de 
Gaulle’s” raison d6tre, “de Gaulle” is Charles’. How could that 
double need for glory and for distance he better served than by 
stretching oneself into, and merging with, a function of historic 
significance, yet one that requires that one keep one’s distance 
even from oneself, to make sure that the performance will be great? 
For a man to be his own creator, what a revenge over solitude 
and separateness; also what pride, and, once again, what a way 
both of externalizing and of transcending narcissism — ^for it is in his 
historic figure that he takes the pride of the artist who has metered 
his craft; it is not vanity. 

The values Charles had absorbed from family have been 
grafted on General de GauWs “parents." He resembles Vigny’s 
Moses: “Seigneur, vous m’avez fait puissant et solitaire. Laissez- 
moi m’endormir du sommeU de la terre.’* What saves the missionary 
from inhumanity is, first, a very Christian sense of man’s frailty- 
even the great man’s (see his astonishing portrait of Hitlw: 
“but, beaten and crushed, perhaps he became a man again, long 
enough to shed a secret tear, at the moment where everything 
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of its perfect fit into the whole vision; his “feel” that his conception 
“works” or must ultimately work. Very often, his skill as a craftsman 
(politician) makes it work, even as his skill as an artist (statesman) 
helps him to assess correctly the “pdte” (reality) he is trying to 
reshape. It is an instinctive, instinctual activity, one which involves 
aU the gifts of the artist-leader. 

It is easy to see why Malraux should have become fascinated 
by the General, for the public figure is like the embodiment of 
Malraux’s ideal. He is a character in a novel that Malraux never 
wrote, but that would combine all of Malraux’s strivings; he is also 
the work of art so much admired by Malraux, that which takes off 
from past masterpieces, expresses a transcendent faith, and conquers 
time. De Gaulle is that adventurer with a cause that Malraux had 
looked for in his early years, and the cause is not the excessively 
abstract ideology that Communism had represented and that the 
Soviet Union exploited for its purposes, but the preservation of a 
, cultural entity— the nation, whose importance Mahaux had dis- 
covered in defeat and whose personality (not superiority) de 
Gaulle wants to assert. Dc Gaulle’s mission is to leave a scar on 
history, to shape his destiny, and thus to defy death, chance, 
oblivion by linking creativdy the past and the future. To de 
Gaulle as to Malraux, men are what they do, what they reveal 
of themselves not in introspective analysis, but in creative action. 
If creativity is the “working out of conQict and coalition within 
the set of identities that compose the person,”*® then de Gaulle’s 
leadership is highly creative, even if it is not so inrtovative. . 

Some witnesses have seen him as all of one piece. In reality, we 
find a harnessing of all the pieces. Thus, there is a skillful trans 
formation of his psychological peculiarities into unique tools of 
leadership. This is true of many of his gifts. His memory has become 
not only the thoroughly reliable servant of his eloquence, but also a 
source of prestige and awe. His literary talent and his imagination 
have blended in the Mdmoirea, written at a time when he seems to 
have thought that his chances of ever coming back to power were 
slim; these volumes served not only as a catharsis, as,^noted before, 
but also as a reliving in the imagination of the exploits'of the recent 
past and as a legacy of examples for the future. His old gift for 
drama, acting, and performing on a stage has become ritualized in 
his press conferences and ceremonial appearances: From his early 
playacting, he has shifted to role-acting. His energy finds outlets in 
constant journeys, which feed his curiosity, provide him with the 
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as the instruction he received in military schools, the military 
policy of the interwar period, or the political styles of the dec lin i n g 
Third Republic and of the Fourth Republic), or whatever “insults 
the future” as he both wants it and deems it possible (such as 
Vichy’s resignation to defeat, or the two postwar “hegemonies, or 
the French Communists’ servility toward Moscow after 1947). 
This defiance can be brutal and intransigent. But de Gaulle is 
neither a nihilist nor (adds Malraux)** a Trotsky. The rebel in him 
wants it known, as he once told a delegation of labor-imion leaders, 
that “General de Gaulle has no predecessors”®^; but he wants to 
have successors and to represent historic continuity. 'The defier, or 
resister, does so in order to “save and put in order.”*® 'The purpose 
of his domestic calls to action was to imify the French; of his 
external acts of negation, to reshape the world in safer fashion, 
which to him means, characteristically, into equilibrium- His one 
substantive domestic notion (beyond the constitutional design he 
announced in 1946 and realized in 1958-62) has been the associa- 
tion of capital and labor. On the other hand, the unifier and servant 
of order knows he can succeed only through battle — be it against 
an overpo^vering ally, or other French regimes or parties, or busi- 
ness and labor unions attached to their ways. 

Another set of polarities, close to the previous one, is the 
General’s romanticism and classicism (his admiration for Chateau- 
briand, who assured the transition, is no surprise). It is the romantic 
who says me and history,”®® asserts his lack of origins, sees the 
world as a turmoil in which the man of action, occasionally, dis- 
creetly, discontinuously “decides and prescribes . . . and then, after 
action has ^en launched, seizes again by spurts the system of 
his means which facts relentlessly put out of shape.”^®® It is, hov - 
ever, the classicist who insists on measure and balance, who secs 
in the leader a kind of grand entrepreneur, the function of whose 
investments and innovations is to preserve the continuity and flow 
of history, who rules like a Cornelian Emperor, and knows that in 
this century no man can be the people’s substitute.*^®' Romanti- 
cism and classicism blend in de Gaulle’s military programs and use 
of technological innovations; he has put the radio, during the war, 
and television, since 1958, at the service of te caratilkrc; his old 
hostility to the “system of armed masses," which inspired first his 
design for a professional army and. later, his reconversion of the 
French army to the atomic age, reflects both the romantic love for 
mobility, decisiveness, lightning action Uiat had made him admire 
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But arbitration docs not take care of all inner tensions. There 
is one between him and the cause that is supposed to transcend 
and elevate both his private and his public selves — ^between the 
artist and the mission for which he shaped his work of art. There 
are, inevitably, opposite pulls. There is, in particular, a contra- 
diction between the private mans desire to assert his personality— 
his egotism, if you like — his sense of personal adventure, a certain 
drunkenness with his own destiny, a heady enchantment with 
having made of himself such a precious capital, and the historic 
/igi/re’s desire to be above all the expression of France, his concern 
for raison d^Etat. The former injects occasionally into the leader’s 
acts an element of vindictiveness or into his words a paean of self- 
praise.^'"* The latter may demand some self-abnegation, and in any 
case prudence in the use of the capital, skepticism about the 
ego’s reach. Yet the reconciliation is usually provided in a way 
that both protects the mission and satisfies the artist — by exalting 
the public-political figure. The personality that is spread over tlie 
map is the public personage, not the private self, and since tl)at 
personage is nothing but the tool of the stale, his successes, resent- 
ments, assertions, claims, and setbacks become those of the nation. 
To leave him “in the desert” (as did the Fourth Bcpublic) is to 
waste France, 1” to slight him is to slight France, to plan his assassi- 
nation is a crime against the stale, to serve him is to ennoble oneself. 
If le caraetdre wants full power for himself and denies anyone 
else’s capacity to exert power adequately, it Is because there is 
between “de Gaulle” and his mission a mystical link that allows 
him to claim historical legitimacy. De Gaulle, quoting Roosevelt 
who had taxed him with egotism,*** asks whether F.D.R. thought 
him egotistic for himself or for France; in fact, he has solved Uie 
problem by equating his public self with the higher interest of 
France. ^ 

Yet this solution poses one more problem: It may reconcile the 
artist with the final work of art—the historic personage which Uie 
public-political figure must create. But it does so by boosting the 
artist’s work of art: that public figure. And, like every work of art, 
this one tends, once it gets under way, to take on a life of its 
own, with its own demands for wholeness. Since its artist is so 
closely tied to it by his o^vn needs and in his person, the work tends 
also to take over the artist. If it does so, he has failed— he is no 
longer master of himself, of the others, or of his creation. This time 
he needs to use his resources not to blend, but to separate. He has 
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of dispereion,’' has often yielded to “chimeras," been threatened 
by mediocrity and disasters.*'® For France, the harness is to be 
provided by a unifying and galvanizing “national ambition, a 
“great undertaking —by grandeur, by the “dioice of a great cause. 
Once again what he prodaims necessary for her is what he has 
assigned to himself — '“oiscr haut et se tenir drott.'’"' Both he and 
France need a higher “qticrcUc*; without one, he is convinced that 
she will not “be herself" for she is truly herself neither in medi- 
ocrity nor in misfortune. Similarly, he is at his best only when 
carried by his mission. When he writes of “Old France, burdened 
by history, bruised by wars find revolutions, relentlessly going hade 
and forth from grandeur to decline, hut straightened, century 
after century, by the genius' of renovation,""* or describes France 
as a “great people, made for example, enterprise, combat, always 
the star of History,”"* or says diat he always felt that Providence 
“had created her for perfect success or exemplary misfortxme,"'** 
he is describing himself as much as her. 

The identScation goes further. Just as he has proclaimed 
throughout his life that the hero was both his own law and the 
servant of France, France is seen by him both as the nation par 
excellence and as the servant of what he called, during the war, 
“la qtxerelle de riiomtnc"— the cause of freedom, of equilibrium, of 
g^erosity in a world- threatened by mechanization."® Just os he has 
used all his resources in his mission, but put them at its service, he 
has alwaj's wanted to use aU the spiritual and political “families” 
of France, refused to discard any so long as it was willing to con- 
tribute to the cause; but tried to convert them all from their 
separate concerns to the common goal Just as, for him, grandeur 
meant an attitude of the will and soul rather than a specific doc- 
trine, grandeur for France means a stale of mind and resolve, 
a rejection of pettiness, an ambition rather than a concrete pro- 
gram: the ambition, more cultural and moral than political, to 
preser\-e certain values that are like a blend of Christianity's and 
of the Revolution's. 

The precondition for grandeur, in both cases, is the same: 
independence. De Gaulle’s foreign policy— his central concern— 
has aimed persistently at giving France "free hands," at restoring 
her freedom of decision (the more interdependent the nations of the 
world, the greater the need for a margin of autonomy); in recent 
years, he has made of this a univcisa] doctrine. It is impossible 
not to recognize in his philosophy of international relations, in his 
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of disperdon," has often yielded lo “chimeras,*' been threatened 
by mediocrity and disasters.''® For France, the harness is 
provided by a unifying and galvanizing “national ambition, a 
“great undertaking —by grandeur, by the “choice of a great cause. 
Once again what he proclaims necessary for her is what he has 
assigned to himself — "vlser haut et se tenir droft.*’*" Both he and 
France need a higher “qucreUe*'; without one, he is convinced that 
she win not “be herself" for she is truly herself neither in medi- 
ocrity nor in misfortune. Similarly, he is at his best only when 
carried by his mission. When he writes of “Old France, burdened 
by history, bruised by wars pnd revolutions, relentlessly going back 
and fordr from grandeur to decline, but straightened, century 
after century, by the genius of renovation,""* or describes France 
as a “great people, made for example, enterprise, combat, always 
the star of History,”*'* or says that he always felt that Providence 
“had created her for perfect success or exemplary misfortune,"'** 
he is describing himself as much as her. 

The identification goes further. Just as he has proclaimed 
throughout his life that the hero was both his ONvn law and the 
servant of France, France is seen by him both as ihe nation par 
excellence and as the servant of what he called, during the war, 
“Zfl quereUe de rhomme"— the cause of freedom, of equilibrium, of 
generosity In a world-threatened by mechanization."* Just as he has 
used all his resources in his mission, but put them at its service, he 
has alwa^’s wanted to use all the spiritual and political “families 
of France, refused to discard any so long as it was willing to con- 
tribute to the cause; but tried to convert them all from their 
separate concerns to the common goal. Just as, for him, grandeur 
meant an attitude of the will and soul rather than a specific doc- 
trine, grandeur for France means a state of mind and resolve, 
a rejecUon of pettiness, an ambition rather than a concrete pro- 
gram: the ambition, more cultural and moral than political, to 
preserve certain values that are like a blend of Christianity’s and 
of the Revolution’s. 

precondition for grandeur, in both cases, is the same! 
mdependence. De Gaulle’s foreign policy — his central concern ■ 
has aimed persistenUy at giving France “free hands," at restoring 
her freedom of decision ( the more interdependent the nations of the 
world, greater the need for a margin of autonomy); in recent 
years, he has made of this a universal doctrine. It is impossible 
not to recognize in his philosophy of internationa] relations, in his 
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structured hannony of multiple uniquenesses. And just os fte 
leader sets the example for France, Fiance must set it for the world. 

France in international relaBons indeed bdiaves as de Gaulle 
writ large. Just as his conception of leadership consists of discerning 
what he deems right, ptoviding an example, and asking others to 
follow rather than forcing them to do so, France’s stance on the 
world stage consists of sho\ving the way imperiously and exhorting 
others to follow; but just as he has always refused entanglements 
for himself so as to save his freedom to maneuver, his France refus^ 
commitments with obscure purposes and binding procedures. His 
difficulty in negotiating, his way of never letting a concession be 
bargained out of him but, instead, of granting {octroyerY^ con- 
cessions to which the other will respond freely become Frances 
vetoes, boycotts, and unilateral mov^. His personal intransigence 
becomes France’s intractability; die leader's dprei^ becomes 
France’s toughness; the man's preference for dealing with other great 
leaders, lonely masters, and artists becomes Fiance’s disdain 
for taking seriously powers incapable of "charting their course. 
His need for drama becomes France's stealing the show in world 
aifaiis, or attempts to steal it 

'The same polarities that he combines in himself be projects 
onto and harnesses in France. A traditionalist, but also an empiri- 
cist thirsty for action, he wants France both to preserve her per- 
sonality and to innovate — for widiout innovation, modernization, 
mechanization, industrializalioii, there is no way to be great any- 
more. Yet all these changes must not be allowed to turn France 
into a bastardized America- (Hence the emphasis on saving her 
language and culture in wldch he finds, not surprisingly, her 
essence.) His own mixture of narcissism and discipline becomes 
the blend of often strident French self-assertion and recognition 
of the need for “modesty." And just as the awareness of personal 
finitude increases the desire for flamboyance, die realistic awareness 
of the limits of France's present power heightras the need for self- 
pride: France’s foreign policy today combines a colossal repU from 
overseas and abandonment of excessive commitments, with a spec- 
tacular determination to exploit every possibility of influence.^®* ' 

HI. CJiarisma 

The artist does not need a responsive public immediately. He 
may write or paint for the “haj^y few” and posterity. The political 
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also part of liis genius to have antic^aled, aimounced, and do* 
nounced those events clearly. 

Here we find the first ingredient of his diarisma: Ac awe- 
inspiring capacity of U caractdre to predict the circonstances — 
that is, to be right Presdence did for him what victory over 
paralysis had done for FJD.R. in the American people^s eyes. (It 
is no acddent if de Gaulle’s symbolic domain was public, FJD.R-’s 
was private.) The somewhat suffocating statement of May 19, 1958: 
“The Algerians shout: Vive de Gaulle as the Frendr do instinctively 
when they are deep in anguish or carried by hope,’’^® reflects a 
reality. 


However, what has been required for success has been a per- 
fect adequacy and a perfect prophecy. It is only when the circum- 
stances were those of extreme and irremediable disaster, when the 
leader could appeal both to the present fears, aiudelies, and suf- 
ferings of the people and to their hopes, to P^guy’s “esp^rancB 
and Corneille’s “beau d4sespoir“ when he could appear as the 
prophet, the unifier, the remover of the roadblocks to and the guide 
toward the summits” of self-respect and greatness that be has 
mcceeded. The counter-example is provided by the long episode 
OT the R.P,F. There, adequacy was missing. The General prophesied 
titanic tuimoU and cataclysmic conflict between East and West: 
It did not happen. Although his goals were as lofty as ever, he 
Muld rrol appear as a unifier, since his very attempt to -rally” 
the nabon outside and above the parties divided the French— a 
dilemma that could have been resolved (as in the fight against 
1 y) only if they had gradually deserted the parties out of a 
persona] seme of tragedy and need for salvation, the precondi- 
tion for which would have been the correctness of the prophecy 
(as shovvn laler^ in 1958). Moreover, because “hope had a tragic 
ti spotlight on tragedy in order 

^ action; thus, he appealed almost exclusively to 

^ples fe^ and anxieties, and exploited them stridently, with 
isma ts. Those who heard him and came were often those who 
tvT” A iiot France but their possessions, and of course 

cy eserted him when the fear of loss vanished, but not without 
Having given to the RJ.F, a cramped, regressive, and repressive 
r, m w ich Baires prevailed over P6guy, conservation over in- 
novation. ^ ^ 


, Gaulle to be able to be the voice of hope and effort, 

e isiisters must already liave happened. Before, be denounce 
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have to be defined in substantive, programmatifi terms, necessary 
perhaps for recent nations still unsure of their national conscious- 
ness, but positively harmful in the case of a country where an 
intense feeling of nationhood coincides with fearful divisions on 
policies. Thus, in times of acute crisis, the thing for a leader to do 
is to underemphasize the substance of action, but to strcss'the 
essence— which is self-respect and style. There was no need to 
define a French identity; there was a need to save and proclaim 
it, to make the French feel proud of being French and relevant 
to their times: Nobody could feel and understand this better than 
de Gaulle. 

It is in emergencies that the threat to national identity makes 
the citizens willing to give up their established way of life, cherished 
possessions and institutions, in order to overcome the crisis. De 
Gaulle’s personal message — ^mystical attachment to an idea of 
France and detachment from any specific social pattern, fixed 
policy, overseas position, all of which are merely transient mani- 
festations of the mysterious essence that alone must be preserved 
—-could thus only be heard in extreme moments, when he could 
play his role of innovating protector. His constant and baffling 
them^-Ftance must be herself— which may seem like gibberish to 
many forei^ers, is the second source of charisma, for it succeeds 
whenever, in peril, the French feel the need both to assert their 
personality in the world and to unify and adapt in order to survive. 
De Gaulle s charisma thus has an element of poetry in it— the 
sound and the rhythms are more important than the words’ actual 
meanings; they shape or reshape the meanings. In this way, he 
can preserve the authenUdfy, the freshness of the nation’s 
vital, instead of hardening or freezing it in a program. 

A third factor in his charisma is bis appeal to a certain style 
of authority, the style of crisis leadership, represented in French 
literature by Corneille and in French history both by the Ancien 
Regime and by the Napoleonic Empires. The kind of leadership 
celebrated in Lc fU de Fip^e, for all its distance from parliamen- 
tary leadership, was a French archetype. One of us has analyzed 
this in detaU elsewhere."® Lc style du G6nSral~-o( political acHon 
and of eloquence— fils into a mold perfected and conceptualized 
by Richelieu. His very sense of distance and restraint, his concep- 
tion of action by individuals each of whom has his own personality 
to preserve and is linked not to others on the same level as him- 
self, but to a superior (or, in de Gaulle’s own case, a higher calling), 
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1967 ns a possible gateway to world war is significant and reminds 
one of the false prophecies of 1947*50. 

But precisely because a world drama, today, would be less a 
challenge than a calamity; because be remains concerned above all 
with protecting France’s heritage and chances to grow; and because 
be knows (at a time when the problems of economic development 
dominate people’s minds) that the public mood is no more heroic 
than the intcmabonal scene is adequate for grand ventures, alterna- 
tive two is kept in check by his sense of reality and limits. The 
problem thus becomes how to realize alternative three in a way 
compatible with the unique personalty of the leader and with the 
preservation of his charisma. Earlier, the challenge was to grow by 
stretching; now it is to grow by knowing how to fit his enormous 
and epic frame into a more complacent and limited framework. He 
has tried to solve this problem by giving France institutions that 
correspond both to his own personal ideal and practice of leader- 
ship and to what he thinly French unity, stability, and efficiency 
require. The distance that he needs is assured not only by the con- 
irtitution and by his interpretation of the President’s role as one that 
dominates all other organs and groupings, but also by the ingenious 
creation of a Gaullist party that provides him with a lever, gives to 
bis supporters highly interested reasons for loyalty, yet maintains 
the necessary separation between the President of all Frenchmen 
and a political party with which he has no direct connection, but 
without which he would be in the same situation as in 1945. 

Yet he obviously doubts that institutionalizing his mission will 
do the trick after him, since leadership remains in essence a per- 
sonal attribute; and he himself also tries, while alive, to preserve 
his charisma from the attrition of even well-oiled institutions. His 
decision to run for office (facing universal suffirage for the first time 
in his life) at- the end of 1905 is highly symbolic, for while it meant 
that he wanted to ^ve to liis “historic* legitimacy the seal of his 
institutions, it also meant that he doubted that the latter could sur- 
vive wthout the benefit of his own charisma. During the brief elec- 
tion campaign that preceded the disastrous first bafiot, he resorted 
again to the apocalyptic language of fall and salvation. Elected, he 
continues to try to he both the first President of the Fifth Republic 
and “General de Gaulle.” Of the three ingredients of his charisma — 
prophecy, stress on “being oneself,” embod)4ng Uie style of crisis 
authority — neither the first nor the third quite fits the present cir- 
cumstances, not tragic enough to inspire ^e former nor to justify 
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lose both his charisma and his power, or at least his power: Ha:^g 
saved, his role is over. Two, he may, in order to stay in office and to 
avoid the “routinization of charisma,** perpetually recreate condi- 
tions of distress tfiat will allow him to play ttie sa^or (Mao, for ex- 
ample). Three, he may decide that his best way of protecting his 
accomplishments is to institutionalize, so as to leave to his succes- 
sors more thnn a memory of glory; but then there is a problem of 
preserving, while still in power, his own charisma from the disen- 
chantments of toutinization. 

De Gaulle’s career has managed to cmbme© aH those alterna- 
tives. His personality and conception of leadership, on their ro- 
mantic side, are so much in love witii being a lonely savior that the 
prospects of institutionalization are, at first sight. Incompatible with 
the claim to uniqueness, to direct communication with Fiance and 
history, with the view of the French as somewhat weak and fickle 
iind ungrateful children or prodigal sons of France: Between them 
and their big brother, the relations have never been easy. In 1945-40, 
partly by inclination, partly because of the circumstances (which 
made of him a national symbol, but put institutionalization into the 
parties’ hands), he bad to choose between trying to hang onto 
power at the expense of Ms caract^re and charisma, and saving his 
charisma by ‘leaving things before they left me”^**; which he did, 
iqllowing once again the script of Le fide T&pie. 

Since Ms return to power in 1958, he has succeeded in ruling al- 
ready ten years. He has applied a fascinating mixture of alterna- 
tives two and three. Conations of distress have been, it is true, 
provided in abundance by events that were not of his creation— 
especially during the Algerian wa^ but he has seized them with 
characteristic glee so as to re-^nac^ his mission and to renew Ms 
diaiisma: when he put on his general’s uniform before the TV 
cameras while Algiers was rioting in January 1960; when he 
smashed the army rebellion in April 1961; when he used the 1962 
assassination attempt against him as the occasion for a Blitzkrieg on 
Ms political enemies. Moreover, the style of his foreign policy 
since the end of the Algerian ^ama, while it corresponds to h^ 
nature, also serves the function of producing, so to speak, muii- 
dramas that rejuvenate Ms appeal, as if he, too, needed to create 
crises for whose solutions he will be “erect and necessary" (for ex- 
ample, the press conference of January 1963, the Common Market 
crisis of 1965, the Canadian venture).*” The mixture of dread and 
excitement with wMch he Interpreted the Middle East crisis of 
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vertu sin^uliire]^ confidence and hope keep any obscure trust ir 
him.*’**® Indeed, the suspense about how his own drama will enc 
nourishes his charisma. 


Costs 

Yet die problem of what will happen to his work in the future 
remains. It cannot be answered fully, but elements of an answer 
can he found if one looks at some of the costs of de Gaulle’s leader- 
ship. In tlie first place, his veiy identification with France, just as it 
has subordinated "Charles’* to “de Gaulle,” and both to "General de 
Gaulle,” has left out of France all that is not in de Gaulle’s vision of 
France: Things have been compressed and repressed that will in- 
evitably reassert themselves, since they have not been suppressed. 
He has, by his style of leadership, raised in acute form a problem 
of participation that has been amply discussed elsewhere.*®^ His 
personal!^ and conception of leadership, on the one hand, and his 
repulsion for French parliamentary politics, on the other, have 
created a system that may well, once the leader is gone, provoke a 
swing of the pendulum in the direction that he has so often de- 
nounced. His very exclusion of all “intermediaries,” because of their 
discordances and confusion, has only increased their desire for 
revenge, especially in the old parties' case. His way of unifying 
tile French is to rise above their cleavages and to ignore these 
cleavages* representatives. But even if some of the alignments 
th^ champion have lost mudi of their relevance thanks to his acts 
and to circumstance, they are still waiting in the wings. Surrounded 
by docile men whose dor^ly annoys him, but incapable of bearing 
near him those who resist him and whom he respects,^^® he may 
have eased the way for opponents be despises. The great man has 
dwarfed and distorted his own institutions, which remain both 
fragile and marginal. The necessary synthesis between the two poles 
of French political authority — ^heroic crisis leadership and weak 
routine authority — continues to elude his nation. 

His fascination with long-range national goals — those that can 
be achieved on the world stage, or whatever is required for playing 
on it — perhaps also his personal conviction, once more projected 
onto France, that dignity and greatness are worthier goals than 
mere material happiness have led him to brush aside or neglect 
values and concems of crucial importance to many*^*: hence the re- 
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the latter. But the second one still has 11s appeal, as shown ^ 
hroad approval given hy the French to a provorative foreign poU^ 
of independence which preserves Frances identity even as 
Frendi society and polity lose much of their old distinchveness. 

What huttresses, completes, and inspires that app^ are w 
other factors, of uneven importance. One is memory— his <apaaty 
to remind people of the mess they were in, due to the old parnra 
and to outside humiliations, before he came to dean it But me 
very fact of having cleaned it up attenuates the fears of a relapse; 
and the memories begin to fade away. 

The other factor is precisely Aat which lies behind all his worte, 
that which is most intensely personal, his artistry: de Gaulle s *^1“" 
ual charisma lies almost entirely in his own caracidre, now that the 
original appeal, the pristine adequacy between his call and the 
circumstances, has vanished. What people still follow is the great 
actor on the stage. A charisma that once moved die French to fol- 
low him or to cling to him, in rircumstances that gave him tasks com- 
mensurate with Ms needs, now persists despite the narrower range 
of deeds and makes the French watch him as a spectacle— partly 
because, on the'more modest scale where he operates today, they 
remember how in the past he stretched his potential to whatever 
scale was required, partly because they sense that even on that 
smaller scale he performs more impressively than anybody else 
could, partly because, as Malraux puts it, he is their alibi, and they 
bask in the sun of his prestige, whose rays illuminate them.'” And so 
they ^vatdl him accomplishing those grand rites which mark both 
the institutionalization of his charisma and the periodic occasions 
of its reassprtion, both the symbolic re-enactment of his mission and 
the reassuring return of normalcy. And they watch him rebelling for 
France wherever he still can — against the hegemonies, against the 
power of the dollar, against American violence in Vietnam and En- 
glish-Canadian “opprwsion" in Quebec. The times having changetl; 
in an international system that frustrates adiievements and multi- 
plies denials, in a nation both dulled and enervated by what Ray- 
mond Aron once called the “querulous satisfaction*’ of an industrial 
society devoid of deep cleavages but deprived of enthusiasms, a 
charisma once fed by accomplishments becomes a charisma based 
on drama. Statecraft becomes stagecraft and thus remains a protest 
against and remedy for the banali^ or “melancholy” of a duller 
period: “Jud^g the leader capable of adding to the eiFectiveness 
of familiar proerfures the full weight of a unique authority 
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self-fiilfilling prophecy may ^vorlc difFcrcntly: *not through reaction 
against what he stood for, but through the contagion of national- 
ism.”® 

Other costs have to do not with things ruled out, but with things 
created by his leadership. Both his dc^s and his style have made 
enemies— for himself within France, for France in the world. Al- 
though he secs international relations as a struggle and puts being 
tight far above being surrounded with friends, the occasional isola- 
tion of France in world affairs — when his initiatives or words are 
not followed by others or when his words and his grand refusal to 
see tilings from any perspective but his own antagonize others — is a 
dangerous price for “grandeur for diplomacy does not prosper by, 
nor morale feed on very distant chances of ultimate success or 
prospects of final vindication.*” And the inevitable creation of do- 
mestic hostility cannot please the roan who wants to unify the 
French, but who antagonizes many, cither because of specific 
policies they dislike, or because of his haughty style of personal 
leadership. There can be no greatness without struggle; but the ani- 
mosities which the struggle provokes impede greatness insofar as, 
in the temporal world, leadership has to be more than a moral 
posture: It must bring a payment in cash. 

Also, his high image of France and his identification with her 
have often bred a kind of intoxicating self-delusion in him. A policy 
followed by otlier, weaker men can (indeed must) fail. The same 
policy endorsed by him must succeed — because he can speak for 
France and because he is “de Gaulle ** ; he discovered, in dealing 
with the Algerian F.L.N., that this was not the case. Nor have his 
pronouncements and visits always been followed by the results he 
had expected (for instance, in Latin America, or his warning to 
Israel in May 1967). Ihus, hopes have often been dashed, energies 
wasted, imprudent acts performed, or words e;g)ressed because 
character was not convertible into, or backed by the commitment 
of, material power, or because he misread events, or because his 
grand moves were no substitute for those detailed measures of 
execution with which he does not like to bother. 

More serious (because they are more lasting) are the illusions 
he may have created among the French. His message has bred its 
own misunderstandings. It is pride that he has wanted to restore in 
the French; it is vanity that he may have fed. (Their reaction to his 
Canadian outburst is significant: He wanted to make his people 
proud of their overseas cousms, both for their past resilience and 
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ciurent divorce between himself and the French. His own siylo— 
the quest for hi^ drama and distant perspectives — has its reverse 
side: a certain indifference, or temporization and lassitude, wh^ 
confronted with problems that seem to him less essential than diose 
lofty goals and on which his advisers differ.*^* As for the French, 
their willingness to give priority to France’s greatness decreases 
whenever die requirements of the latter cease being the same as 
their own daily necessities. Once order is restored, independence 
insured, the threat of great crisis removed, this divorce leads to 
mutual disenchantment, as in the winter of 1945-46, when the 
Frenchmen’s obsession with the daily difficulties and deprivations 
conflicted with de Gaulle’s ambitions, or in the years 1965-68; that is, 
whenever the French do not live up to the imperative of grandeur, 
but satisfy themselves with what he deems mediocrity and, so to 
speak, give die lie to his claim that France is not herself without 
greatness. He may not bo himself without it, nor France in his eyes, 
but France can ^ in theirs, and they do not always crave it. He 
needs it always; but he can enact it for France only when both the 
circumstances and the French allow him. When they cease being, 
to use a famous and autobiographical quotation, an “elite people, 
sure of itself and dominating” (master of its fate), the memory of 
what they had to do or to ^ve up in order to follow him leai to 
“scowling, howling, and growling {la hargne, la ronge, et la 
grognc). 

Not only have other (to him lesser) goals been discarded 
within, but— most importantly — higher goals than those that can be 
served by the present system of (more or less) cooperating nation- 
states have also been ruled out. For die greatness he seeks, for him- 
self and France, is that of the nation-state. A man who sees his 
mission as the perpetuation of France and who sees in “being one- 
self” the highest duty can give to France’s higher cause a noble, 
humanitarian tone and goals of extensive coordination with others, 
but certainly not the “ambition” of disappearing into a higher 
grouping: that kind of higher goal would be self-abnegation or 
abdication, the opposite of self-assertion; and so every merger of 
sovereignties, beyond revocable association, must appear to him 
like a fading of the will to live. But whereas, in the domestic realm, 
the lack of participation and subordination of “lower” goals may 
lead to a reaction diat uill show the intermctliaries and the “lesser 
concerns to be just as destructive as he has alw'ays \vamed (even 
more so for ha\iag been neglected), outside the medianism of die 
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fa many ways the great rdigJoos leaders, or the statesmen with a 
rehgious dimension, of the past 

A desire to redeem his father and a sense of being chosen; a 
strong moral conscience and a love for “activity on a large scale”; 
a long effort of building up In oneself all the resources needed for 
^e task to come; the capacity to make one’s childhood crises repre- 
sentative of collective problems, to make of one’s personality the 
answer to a historical criris, to fill a collective identity vacuum with 
one’s own identity through one’s acts or writings; fae capacity to 
wait for the right moment, to engage one’s whole personality when 
it comes, and to prefer settling for nolhing rather than compromis- 
ing one’s integrity; a self-fulfilling (and early) sense of omnipotence 
and omniscience, combined widi enormous energy and mental con- 
centration; narcissism absorbed in diarisma and lifted into deeds; a 
sense of being unique and unprecedented — all these traits, assem- 
bled by Erik Erikson,'*^ ®PP^y fa Gaulle. The central values of 
integrity and fidelity, honor, self-respect developed in adolescence, 
a kind of telescoping of the adolescent and mature stages of psycho- 
social identity are also present here, along with the bypa.ssing of 
Intimacy, although there is no apparent bypassing of generativity 
fa the case of a man who has not only had children, but also 
expressed his concern for the expansion of French youth. At first 
si^t, we do not find one element that characterizes many great 
leaders: the search for a wider identity than the one that existed 
before. To him, France remains the highest temporal good; yet the 
universalist component of French culture, the expansion of de 
Gaulle’s horizons since fae mid-1950’s, his assertion of the essential 
equality and dignity of all self-respecting cultural entities, whatever 
the hierarchy of political power, and, within his country, his effort to 
transcend traditional class or ideological divisions ought not to be 
ignored. 

If the artist is thus confirmed as a great politico-religious 
leader, what about the work of art to which he has devoted his life? 

For an evaluation of “the work-of-art in history,” so much hubris 
is required — even more than that of the artist who created it. In 
comparison with otirer art, its ultimate value is dependent on its 
timeliness, on its permanent “fit” into history, on the lasting appre- 
ciation of its audience, as well as on its intrinsic value. 

By definition, the intrinsic value of a work of art is to be found . 
cot in its timeliness, nor in its social contribution, nor in the ap- 
plause it gets, but in something hidden entirely within its own 
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for their new ambition; French opinion blamed him for having 
given France a bad name on the world stage.) He has tried^ to re- 
place a chauvinism of nostalgia, envy, resentment and to displace 
self-doubt with a national pride in the recovery of independence, 
harmony, economic progress; yet in its reverberations his own as- 
sertiveness has often led to silly manifestations of misplaced gloat- 
ing or xenophobia. Moreover, in his pedagogic attempt at moving 
men by making them believe either that they are better than they 
really are so as to make them better, or that they are doing more 
than they actually do so as to get them to do more, while knowing 
the sad truth himself, he has spread myths (such as that of France’s 
almost unanimous role in the Resistance, or share in the victory of 
1945, or voluntary decolonization, or atomic prowess). These may 
in the end detract from the very adjustment to reality that he was 
also trying to promote and without which the will to greatness 
would operate in a vacuum. 

Ultimately, the reason why the protection of the work remato 
unsure is quite simple. Some of the deeds are history, irreversibly 
so: the resistance and liberation of France, and decolonization. 
Others are fragile— the nuclear force, the stand against suprana- 
tional integration, the constitudon — because they embody a highly 
personal reading of reality, and above all an attitude rather than a 
program. Should this attitude be repudiated by the French after 
him, either by deliberate choice of another course or by incapacity 
to follow any (through dispersion and discord), then that part 
of his work would be lost, partly through their fault, and— for 
the reasons just ^ven— partly through his own; but these are so in- 
timately tied to Qie essence of his personality and leadership that it 
is hard to see how they could have been avoided. And even if that 
part of his work disappears, there would always remain the two 
things which de Gaulle, political master and artist, has most cared 
about: the trail of glory and the tales of greatness in the history text- 
books of the future, and the inspiration and example for action. 
“Since everything always begins anew, what I have done will sooner 
or later be a source of new fervor after I have disappeared.””® For 
“there is sometiiing contagious in greatness.”**® 

We have observed that de Gaulle’s conception of flie leader as 
missionary of a national cause had religious overtones, and that 
this missionary figure, was itself the creation of a political artist 
Indeed, it is the artist, revealed his work of art, who resembles 
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como tho caplfvc of his past, which he could no longer renew nor 
transcend. 

Nfaybc fate will save him from either disgrace. The man who 
has so eloquently described old age as a shipwreck, who wamecl 
himself against P6taln's “majestic lassitude," who watched Ade- 
nauers decline and Chiirchiirs decay must surely be on his guard 
against personal exhaustion. Against irrelevance, and the tendency 
to re-enact incongruously his missionary role, he may be protected 
by his acute sense of reality — and also, one hopes, by his aesthetic 
concern. For the man who has tried to make of his public figure, of 
his career, and of his nation lan 'integratcd work of art needs an 
aesthetic end to the script he has \vritten and the character he has 
shaped. Maybe he will put an end to the work of art — public figure 
and mission — ^in time, becoming again, as in his childhood and ado- 
lescence, n human being alone with his dreams. Whatever the rest 
of his stoiy ^vilI be, de Gaulle is and has been the incamatiorr-of 
Bemanos" fragile ideal — the man who has never lost that ^'esprit 
d*cn/ance" that consists of all the early aspirations and ardors; he 
has never betrayed the vision whi<di he formed in those early years 
and has put a formidable mix of vitality, determination, and sheer 
exhilarating sense of fun and play into the realization of his 
dreams. 

“On o Vhistoire qu*on mdrite.'^^ This was de Gaulle's first lesson, 
which he read to his students when he was a young officer. Perhaps 
it is also his last lesson as an old man. 


Refehences 

1. His biographeis do not give much detnil, they do not indicate their sources, 
fliey copy one another often without acknowjedging It, and sometim»^s 
contradict each other. Ihe most interesting indications are in: Georges 
Cattaui, Chaties de GauUe: Thomme et le destin. (Taxis, 1960); Jean-Ray. 
mond TcHimoux, Titain ei de Gaulle ( Paris, 1964} 

^ ^ 'Cattaui, Charles de Gaulle, p. J0. 

3. tte Gaulle, Mimoires, Vol. 1, p.,1. (AH references to the Memoirs are 

to the original French volumes; Ae translations are ours.) 

4. Cattaui, Charles de Gaulle, p. 20. 

5. Compare, Andrd Malraux, AnilmSmoires (Paris, 1967), p. 157; "J Ihinl- 
that, ever since his decision of June 28 [1940J hope had a tragic character 
for him." We UiinJc that this tragic vision developed much earlier. 
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complex structore. Whether people Wee It or not, find it useful* 
pleasing, or ugly, is irrelevant here— not Just because the audienw 
does not matter to its oriisiic evaluation, but because whether it ^ 
good or bad is not even the issue. Ibe issue is, rather: Is it or is it 
not a work of art? If it is, then by definition, "it works, it will last" ; it 
will leave its mark somewhere, sometime. 

Just as the artist, at his best, does not care about his immediate 
Impact on his audience, one finds in de Gaulle a certain indiffer- 
ence to it, partly out of faith, partly out of fatalism, partly because 
he looks to the long-range au^ence of history, but mainly because 
he is concerned alMve with his 'artist’s work— -his public figure 
and the latter^s mission — for its own sake. This concern helps ex- 
plain the relative ideological poverty of the Gaullist pursuit of 
grandeur. It also explains de Gaulle’s frequent preoccupation'** 
with ending toeXL Like ComelDe’s Augustus, ho has die actor’s 
temptation — "quitter la vie avec What shall the rest of 

the story be? 

The polUicol artist, the man of action, needs the support of the 
public. His mission could end dramatic^y, if he were to be ro* 
pudiated by the French after some political crisis. He could then 
no longer dalm— as after January 1949— that he still represented 
French legitimacy, since the Institutions in which the drama would 
unfold are this time his very ovsii, supported massively by the peo- 
ple. Even rejected as a political leader, how'ever, the historic figuro— 
the ultoate work of art— would continue to exist; “General de 
Gaulle could, like any masterpiece, be great (and thus contagious) 
out of office as well as In power. But for the work of art to persist 
and endure, the style of the exit would have to be grand, like that 
of January 1948, and unlike the falls of so many French leaders. 

j ? j ®ther wrds, the real danger lies elsewhere than in the mere 
vdthdrawal of assent It lies in that mysterious and delicate relation 
of Ae artist vdlh his creation. Will the artist in him, despite his 
ludd resolve, become incapable of new creativity? There are rtvo 
thills, ^thin himself. The artist could become the prisoner of the 
public figure, from which he Nvould have lost his distance, and 
which would have turned into a rigidified and uncontioUed corica- 
of itself, like a huge, heavy fish left on an empty shore. Or 
else the aitet c^d succumb to tho self-indulgence of old age, 
when all tho private fears and flaws, once conquered and tran- 
scended. take over, making of the public figure the hostage or tho 
victim of the private man’s aElcUons. In either case he would be- 
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la France quehjve terdce HgnalS* as *Tinlw€t de h vie,'* not as duty. In 
1D58, when faced, In Dakar, with picketers asUng for Independence, he 
aclaimcil that when de Gaulle is there, "on no s'ennuie pas.*" (Passeion, 
dc Gcullc paric 2958-62 [Paris, 1962), p. 482.) 

24. Z^flde V^e, p. 78. 

25. Cattaul, Charles de Gaulle, p. 23. Toumoui, PAa/n et de GauUe, p. 25. 

28. Compare, Vers Tarmac dc mcUcr (Paris, 2944), p. 197. '‘Le rdle du chef 
est toufours de concccolr d'aprds tes circonstanccs, do decider et de 
pTtscrirc en forpont so nature ef edle dcs outres/" 

27. See Eugen Weber, The SaUanallst Revival in France 2905-2914 (Berke- 
ley, 1939). 

2S. JLo discorde ches rennemi (Paris, 1944; first published In 1924). 

29. Ibid., p. vlil. On p. x, he celebrates the *‘fard{n d la franpaise^ tvith lb 
"magnificent harroony." despite the "noble melancholy" that sometimes 
pervades it because “each element, hy itself, could have shone out more," 
but only "at the expense of the whole." 

30. See, on his experiences at the Ecole de Guerre, in addition to Toumoux 
(Pdtain et de GauQe, Part 1, Chs. 5-8, and pp. 380 ff), Jacques Mfnart, 
Charles de Goufle tel que fe Tal connu (Paris, 1945). 

31. Cattaui, Charles de Gaulle, p, 29; Gaston Bonheur, Charles de GouUe 
(Paris, 1958), p.32. 

32. Discorde ches rennemi, p. tx. 

33. On P6guy*s influence, see Edmond Michelet, he gouUisme passionnante 
aventure (Paris, 1962). The proie poem %vbidj ends the third volume of 
the Af ^moires closes with the image of the Old Man (de G.) who never 
tires of watching in the shade, for the glimmer of Hope." 

34. 1.0 France et son armile (Peris, 193B), p. 228. 

35. Alexander Werth, deGuuCe (New Voric, 2985), p. 80. 

36. H. Stuart Hughes, Consciousness and Society (New York, 1958), pp. 
117-18. 

37. Quoted by Lucaen Nachin in his preface to de Gaulle's Tfob itudes 
(Paris, 1945), p. xlvi. 

38. MSmoires, Vol. 1, p. 2. 

39. La France et son amde, p. 274. 

40. Mdmoires, Vol. 3, p. 60. 

41. See Toumoux, PAaIn et de GauUe, p- 41. 

42. Compare, in La Prance et son armie, p. 191? grandit sa force d la tnesure 
de ses desseins, ne pas attendre da hasard, ni des formulcs, ce qu on 
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6. Toamoui, Pitain et de GauUe, pp. 24*25; HiUipp© BanM, Charles da 
GauUe (Mootreal, 1941), p. SO. 

7, Compare, Roger WOd, “De Ven^rard an Qoartler Latin,** Revue det 
Deiu Mondes (Mard 15, 1962), pp. 275 ff. 


B.Ufld€ UpSe (Paris, 1962). p. 87. 

9. The impact of Cinna on de Gaulle deserves a long (if hypothetical) dis- 
cussion. When, in Act H, Augustus appears, his first statement refers to 
“cette grandeur sons home et cet (Rustre fang* that he has acquired. His 
discourse on the melancholy of domination, the "destln des grarideun 
soocenrfnes" that deprives them of friends they can trust, his call for hi- 
ddity, his final mastery— -“/a sulj moitra de mol comma rfe rurrioers"'— oil 
are reflected in Le fit de Vipie. 

10. There Is an eitraordJnaiy passage In Vot Tetmee de mMler ( [Paris, 1944 
cd,], p. 217), where he explains th^ whoever possesses the germ of 
leadership qualities can not develop them by exerting them only In “mill* 
taxy categories.** “La puissance de Fesprit fmpUque une dloersUi epFon 
ne^trouoe ^ni dans la pratique exdusloe du mdticr, pour la raison 
qa*on ne s’amuse gufero en famflle.** 


11. Emniairael d’Afllet de la Vigeito, to Crai* (Pails, 1961), p. 00. 

12. MAnoIfci, Vol. 1, p. 2. 

13. Sp.^ al St Cyr fa lOSTs quoted fa Toaiuoni. La (rogddfe du GMral 
(Paris, 1007), p, 227. 
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diheient and superior. But we have not been able to find a txmflnnatlon. 

15. MStnolres, VoL 1, p. 2. 
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The White Revolutionaiy: Befiections on Bismarck 


Few statesmen have altered the history of their society so pro- 
foundly as Otto von Bismarck. Before he came to power, Prussia — ■ 
and the rest of Germany — seemed to he undergoing the “nonnaT* 
evolution toward parliamentary, constitutional rule. Indeed, the 
crisis that brought him to ofBce in 1662 was the familiar issue of 
parliamentary control over the budget, which in every other West 
European country had been resolved in favor of parliament Five 
yearn afterwards, Bismarck had changed the domestic orientation 
of Germany and the pattern of international relations by solving 
tte issue of German unification which had bafiled two generations. 
Mis solution had not occmred previously to any significant group 
or 0 any inajor political leader. Too democratic for conservatives, 
too authoritorian for liberals, too power-oriented for legitimists, 
fte new order was tailored to a genius who proposed to restrain 
their^Mt^^go™'^ nrees, both domestic and foreign, by manipulating 

people are bom m revolutionaTies,* the German liberal Bam- 
teger i™te dunng his Parisian erUe in 1862, as he attempted to 
^lam the enigma of Bmnarck-s personality. The accident of life 
decides whether one becomes a Red or a White revoluHonary.- 

re:Tu?Lrir^rdrra.r^^^ 

nmh^ n* ^ r if tbe answer to this question were not 

“!nis of revolu- 

m P^'^rity. This is sometimes due 

siW ■ I'??, r' ^ "I" ft reflects a psychological 

J'n^ the -establishment- to come to ^ps with a 
fundammtal challenge. The refusal to believe in Reconcilable 
antagonism is the reverse side of a state of mind to which basic 
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national idalions. Like the mythological figures Solon or Lycurgus, 
he created a society in his image and a community of nations 
animated by his maxims in their dealings with one another.' 

Everything about Bismarck was out of scale: his bulk and his 
appetite; his loves and even more his hatreds. The paradox of his 
accomplishments seemed embodied in his personality. The man of 
*blood and iron* \%Tote prose of extraordinary simplicity, plasticity, 
and power. The apostle of the claims of power was subject to fits 
of weeping in a crisis. The “Iron ClianccUor* loved Shakespeare 
and copied pages of Byron in his notebook. The statesman who 
never ceased extolling reason of stale possessed an agility of con- 
ception and a sense of proportion which, while he livc^ turned 
power into an instrument of self-restraint. 

But the gods sometimes punish pride by fulfilling man’s wishes 
too completely. Statesmen who build lastingly transform the per- 
sonal act of creation into institutions that can be maintained by an 
average standard of performance. This Bismarck proved Incapable 
of doing. His very success committed Germany to a permanent 
tour de force. It created conditions that could be dealt \vith only by 
e^aordlnary leaders. Their emergence in turn was thwarted by 
me colossus who dominated his country for nearly a generation. 
BismarcKS tragedy was that he left a heritage of unasslmilated 
greatness. 


The Making of a Revolutionary 

(ta May 17. 1847 a tall, powerfully buill man mounted the 
speahem rostam of the Prussian Parliament, which had been as- 
sembled mfulEUmcnt of a promise made by the Prussian king 
^nng the Na^leomc Wars a generation before. A reddish-blond 
beajd Imed a face marked by many duels of student days'. Proud 
fa b^nng s^^j^dent fa espressioa, the speaker represented 
the beeu-ided of the Junkers, the large laadholfcrs whoLd built 
up Prussia. 

of a debate abodfagri- 
raltural rehef. one of the speakers had pointed out that the ra- 
tmnal enausia^ of what m Prussia svas called the War of Libera- 
bon had been due to the bonds forged to 1807 between thd Prussian 
pple and .ts government by a series of reforms. As soon as Bismarck 
b^n his maiden speech, an incongruity became apparent. Despite 
his size, Bismarck s voice was sveak and somesvhat hi^-pitchod. His 
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South German dynasty. Blsmarclc^s father had served briefly in tiie 
army, but neither the disaster of Jena nor the War of Liberation 
could induce him to leave his ancestral estate again. He had pre- 
ferred independence to service even when the long took away his 
commission and he lost favor at the court. 

Independence had not proved sufficient for his bride. The 
daughter of a Privy Councillor, risen from the bourgeoisie, sbe 
insisted that her sons live according to the marims of the En- 
lightenment and justify themselves by intellectual attainment. “I 
had always thought," she wrote, "that my greatest happiness would 
be to have a grown-up son . . . whose calling would permit him to 
penetrate much deeper into the realm of the spirit Aan was pos- 
sible for a woman."* 


To penetrate the realm of the spirit meant leaving the ancestral 
estate in Pomerania and the discipline of the Max Plaman Institute 
in Berlin. Bismarck never lost his nostalgia for nature or the illusion 
that his real happiness lay in a bucolic existence. He always spoke 
of his stay at the Gymnasium with distaste and of the relations 
with his mother with bitterness. 

I left the Gymnasium," wrote Bismarck sarcastically in his 
memoi«, "ihe^ normal product of our educational system, as a 
Pantheist and if not a Republican at least with the conviction that a 
republic was the most reasonable form of government.”^ Republican 
or not, all roads were open to the aristocrat. Bismarck planned to 
enter the bureaucracy because he thought that it would demand 
a less stringent discipline than the army. Thus the first Bismarck 
who propo^d to serve his king with the pen enrolled at the Uni- 
vereity of Goettingra. But formal study proved unbearably con- 
fining. In rebelhon, Bismarck turned himself into the “mad Junker,” 
^travapnl y dressed proud of the ability to drink anyone under 
the table, a ways r«dy to doel, distingnished by linguislio ability 
^d sarcartro wrt He.avily i„ debt. pbysicaUy tun dotn, Bismarck 
left Goettingen after one year, at the insistence of his parents, for 
the University of Berlin. 

Berlin wrought no fundamental change, however: T live hero 
like a gentleman he wrote to a friend in Goettingen, "and grad- 
ually adopt an affected behavior. 1 speak a good deal of French, 
spend much time getting dressed, the remainder making visits and 
mth my old fnend the bottle. In the evening I sit in the first Her 
of the opera and behave as rowdily as possible."® ■ 

Only once was his nihilism interrupted by three aphorisms trao- 
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movements, would exert on me an attraction beyond any abstract 
sideration. ... I am less allured however by the successes to be att^ed 
on the well-worn path through examinations, connections, or seniority 
and the good ot my superiors.* 

This self-portrait only deepened by a lifetime of public 
service. It was extraor^aiy for a member of tiie aristocracy of a 
state built on the notion duty and service to assert that the 
chance to command was a more compelling motive than patriotism. 
The insistence on identifying his will wiA the meaning of events 
would forever mark Bismar^’s rewlutionaiy quality. Neither the 
sense of reverence for traditional forms of the conservative nor the 
respect for intellectual doctrines of the liberals was part of Bis- 
marck’s nature. He could appeal to either if necessary, but aloofly, 
appraisingly, and with a <»ol eye for their limits. It was no accident 
that the three statesmen whom the letter described as worthy of 
emulation represented either rebellion or a break with tiie past: 
O’Connell, the Irish revolutionary using the rules of the House of 
Commons to paralyze it; Peel pushing through the Com Law 
ogainsf bis own party and splitting it in the process; Mirabeou 
presiding over an attempt at legal revolution. 

Bismarck was back on the ancestral estate now. Restless, he 
read voraciously: Shakespeare and Byron, Louis Blanc and Vol- 
taire, and always Spinoza. His escapades multiplied. After another 
broken engagement, Bismarck left on a journey through England, 
France, and Switzerland# He even made tentative plans to serve 
with the British army in India. But “my father wrote me a letter 
moist with tears which spoke of lonely old age (seventy-three years, 
widower, deaf), of death and meeting again. He ordered me to 
return. I obeyed. He did not die."* 

At this point in his life, Bismarck received a provisional ans\ver 
to the question about the need for piety. Though the solution was 
more in the nature of a diplomatic pact with God than flie master- 
ing of a spiritual dilemma, it suffleed to bring about the measure of 
balance that enabled Bismarck to give direction to his elemental 
energies. 

In a personality that reduces everything to a manifestation of 
the win, the spiritual and the sensual are never far apart Thus 

Bismarck came to a degree of belief through two women. 

Marie von Tbadden came from a family of “Hetists,” a funda- 
mentalist sect believing in the most literal interpretation of the 
Bible, This group was significant because it contained many of the 
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movements, would exert on me an attraction beyond any abstract 
sideratioa. ... I am less allured however by the successes to be att^ed 
on the weU-wom padi throu^ examinatl^, connections, or seniority 
and the good will of my superiors.® 

Hus self-portrait only deepened by a lifetime of public 
service. It was extraordinary for a member of the aristocracy of a 
state built on the notion duty and service to assert that the 
chance to command was a more compiling motive than patriotism. 
The insistence on identifying his will with the meaning of events 
would forever mark Bismar^s revolutionary quality. Neither the 
sense of reverence for traditional forms of tiie conservative nor the 
respect for intellectual doctrines of the liberals was part of Bis- 
marck’s nature. He could appeal to either if necessaiy, but aloofly, 
appraisingly, and with a cool eye for tiieir limits. It was no accident 
tiiat the three statesmen whom tiie letter described as worthy of 
emulation represented either rebellion or a break with the past: 
O’Connell, the Irish revolutionary using the rules of the House of 
Commons to paralyze it; Peel pushing throu^ the Com Law 
against his own party and splitting it in the process; Mirabeau 
presiding over an attempt at legal revolution. 

Bismarck was back on the ancestral estate now. Restless, he 
read voraciously: Shakespeare and Byron, Louis Blanc and Vol- 
taire, and always Spboza. His escapades multiplied. After another 
broken engagement, Bismarck left on a Journey through England, 
France, and Switzerland, He even made tentative plans to serve 
with the British anny in India. But “my father wrote me a letter 
moist with tears which spoke of lonely old age (seventy-three years, 
widower, deaf), of death and meeting again. He ordered me to 
return. I obeyed. He did not die."® 

At this point in his life, Bismarck received a provisional answer 
to the^ question about the need for piety. Though the solution was 
more in the nature of a diplomatic pact with Cod'than the master- 
mg of a spiritual dilemma, it sufficed to bring about the measure of 
balance that enabled Bismarck to give direction to his elemental 
ener^es. 

In a p^onality tiiat reduces everything to a manifestation of 
the will, the spiritual and the sensual are never far apart Ihus 
Bismarck came to a degree of belief through two women. ' ' 

Marie von Thadden came from a family of "Pietists," a funda- 
meiitalist sect believing in the most literal interpretation of the 
Bible. This group was significant because it contained many of the 
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created the world.” Otto von Bismarck came to God on the basis of 
strict diplomatic reciprocity whCTeby God in return for faith guar- 
anteed Ae permanence of a profound passion. 

Marie von Thadden’s death had another and more immediate 
consequence: Bismarck’s engagement with Johanna von Puttkam- 
mer. Two months before he had written to Moritz von Blankcnburg 
that he did not yet trust his feelings. But four weeks after Maries 
death, Bismarck spoke to Johanna von Puttkammer about marriage. 
She encouraged him to ask her father’s permission. To convince the 
forbidding, dour, intensely religious, old Heinrich von Puttkammer 
that the “mad Junker” was a fit husband for his daughter would 
have discouraged a man less bold. 

The result was Bismarck’s first major diplomatic document, a 
letter asking for permission to visit the Put^ammer estate to put 
his case in person. As he was to do so often, Bismarck confounded 
his opposite number by complete frankness and with a sweep un- 
known in the unimaginative drde of Bible Readers. Bismarck’s 
letter began: 

It may appear presumptuoxis that 1 whom you have met but recently . * • 
ask or you the strongest proof of confidence which it is in your power to 
• grant. I also loiow that 1 . . . will never be able to give you in my o^vn 
person those guarantees for the future which would justify the pledge 
of so dear a collateral on your part, unless you make up tnrough coim- 
dence in God what cannot be suppW by confidence in m ?n . 

Here was the case against Bismarck stated more powerfully 
dian Hemnch von Puttkammer would ever have been able to, only 
to be transformed into an appeal to the Pietist’s deepest conviction. 
Bismarck did not ask for Johanna’s hand because he was .worthy 
of God — this would have seemed presumptuous to a Pietist in some- 
one far more religious — ^but because only God could make him 
worthy. To reject him would have indicated not lack of faith in the 
suitor, but an absence of trust in God. On this plane, the subsequent 
account of Bismarck s fall from grace accentuated the merit of his 
redemption: 

At the time of my sixteenth birthday I had no other faith than a naked 
deism whi^ did not remain long \vithout Pantheist overtones. About 
this time, I stopp^ praying, not out of indilBwence but as tbe conse- 
quence of npe reflecHon I told myself that either God produced 

everything. Including my own thoughts— in which case He was praying 
to Himself; or that my will was Ind^iendent of God’s— in which case it 
would be presumptuous and indicate a doubt ... in the p^ection of the 
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later opponent of Bismarck ml^l have been less astonished by 
his tactics had he known of his courtsWp. 

The episode achieves an additional dimension through the con- 
clusion of Bismarck’s letter to his Iwother: 

I have had a great and no lonccr expected stroke of fortune because I 
am manying, speaking quite and-bloodedly» a woman of rare spirit and 
nobility. ... In matters erf faith we differ, somewhat more to her sorrow 
than to mine, if not as much as you may think . . . for events . . . hai^ 
produced certain transformations in me. , . . Moreover I love Pietism m 
women. 

Ever since these letters became public, German historians have 
debated the degree of BismareVs sincerity. But if Bismardc was in- 
sincere, it did not necessarily have to be in the letter to his future 
father-in-law. In any event, sincerity has meaning only in reference 
to a standard of truth of conduct. The rcxit fact of Bismarck’s per- 
sonality, however, was his incapacity to comprehend any sudi stand- 
ard outside his will. For this reason, he could never accept the 
good faith of any opponent; it accounts, too, for his mastery in adapt- 
ing to the requirements of the moment. It was not that Bismarck 
lied— this is much too self-conscious an act — ^but that he was finely 
attuned to the subtlest currents of any environment and produced 
measures precisely adjusted to the need to prevail. The key to 
Bismarck’s success was that he was always sincere. 

Bismarck s new-found relationship to God played the crucial 
role in the formation of his public personality. Until his introduc- 
tion into the T^dden circle, Bismarck’s naturalism had led to 
virulent skepticism. In a world characterized by struggle, death 
was the most recunent phenomenon and nihilism the most ade- 
quate reaction. This had produced the restless wandering of Bis- 
marcks early years, the seeming indolence, and caustic sarcasm. 

^d provided the mechanism to transcend the transitoriness 
of the human scale: 1 am a soldier of God,- he wrote now, ‘and 
I must go where He sends me. I beUeve He will mould my life as 
He needs it. “ “God has put me at the place where I must be 
sentms and pay my debt to the country,* he wrote to his wife upon 
recei^g his first diplomatic appointment in 1852. “I am finnly 
decided to do His will and if I lack wisdom I shaU ask it of Him; 
He gives plentifully and never presents accounts *« 

Bismarck’s faith thus represented a means to achieve a theologi- 
cal justification of the struggle for power; its distinguishing char- 
acteristic was not acceptance, but activity— Darwinism sanctified 
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restraint in the powerful and induces irresponsibility In the weak. 
Considerations of power are not enough, however, since they turn 
cveiy disagreement into a test of strength. Equilibrium is needed 
for stability; moral consensus is essential for spontaneity. In the 
absence of agreement as to what constitutes a “just* or “reasonable 
claim, no basis for negotiation costs. Emphasis will be on the sub- 
version of loyalties rather than on the settlement of disputes. 
Peaceful change is possible only if the members of the intemalional 
order value it beyond any dispute that may arise. 

The statesmen who met at Vienna in 1815 to end the Napoleonic 
Wars had been taught this lesson through twenty-five years of 
nearly uninterrupted struggle. They had learned that the peace of 
Europe depended on a balance of power that removed the temp- 
tation of easy conquest, especially by France. They tried to create 
great masses, to use Pitt’s phrase, in Central Europe to remedy a 
state of a ff a ir s which had enabled four generations of French rulers 
to exploit Germany’s dissensions for purposes of conquest. Rtlssia, in 
turn, had used each conflict to advance farther into Europe. 

Conditions In Germany, therefore, were the key to European 
equOlbrium. If Germany was too centralized or too powerful, it 
would bring about a combination of expansionist France and Rus- 
sia to counterbalance it. If Germany was too divided, it would 
tempt constant pressure. The peace of Europe depended on three 
fact^: (a) an over-all balance of power in which the states of Cen- 
tral Europe— primarily in Gennany— would be sufficiently strong to 
resist pressures from East and West; (b) a special equilibrium 
wthln Germany that would create among the German states a struc- 
ture stro^ enough to resist attacks from both East and West, but not 
so powerful as to ^squiet Germany's neighbors, sufficiently unified 
to be able to mobUize for defense, but not so centralized as to be- 
TOme an o ensive threat; (c) a moral consensus which caused most 
spu es ro e set ed by recourse to a superior principle rather than 
^ to be a last recourse, not the sole 

whiter. This is what came to be known as the “Mettemich system* 
after the Austrian Foreign Minister who was instrumental in d(y 
too"™ in IMS manipulator unlfl he rvas over- 

No element of the Metternieh system was more intricate than 
to atrangements for Gennany, The constitution of to German 
Con edemfon as subtle as the membership was complex: Aus- 
tna belonged to the Confederation only with its German third, and 
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cepted a subordinate role — ^far smaller than its power would have 
justified — ^because its rulers became convinced that they had more 
to fear from liberalism domestically than they could gain by rel>^g 
on Prussia’s strength abroad. They therefore placed an alliance wiui 
Austria above their poUtical and strategic opportunities within Ger- 
many. Similarly, Russia was restrained from expanding into the 
Balkans at least in part by the doctrine of the unity of conservative 
interests. For a generation, the Holy Alliance of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia acted as a brake on domestic upheaval. It also restrained two 
expansionist powers — ^Prussia and Russia — ^by appealing to their 
moral inhibitions. 

The unity of conservative monarchs survived even the Revo- 
lution of 1848. The Prussian king refused the crown of a united 
Germany when it was offered by the National Assembly in Frank- 
furt, because he believed that only Austria had a historical claim 
to it. Russian troops assisted Austria in suppressing a rebellion in 
Hungary, and Russian threats helped Austria to re-establish her 
dominance in Germany. When another Napoleon came to power 
in France, the revolutionary threat of the previous generation 
seemed to reappear, and the three Eastern courts drew closer still. 
In the early 1850’s, the Metlemich system appeared destined to 
dominate European politics for the indefinite future. 

The Challenge: The Fostulate of Prussian Uniqueness and 
JnvulnerabiliUj 

At this prerise moment, a theoretical challenge developed that 
unexpectedly came not from the liberals, but from a man who owed 
his public career to the Prussian conservatives’ conviction that he 
epitomized their values. Appointed Prussian Ambassador to the 
German Confederation in 1852, Otto von Bismarck almost im- 
mediately attacked the Mettemich system. Bismarck did not accept 
the fundamental axiom that Prussia’s domestic structure was so vid- 
nerable that it could be protected only by rigid adherence to the 
unity of conservative monarchs. On the contrary, Bismarck insisted 
intransjgently on the postulate of Prussia’s uniqueness and invul- 
nerabillt)’. 

This conviction was not without foundation, for Prussia was not 
simply another German slate. Its rigid domestic policy could not 
eradicate the consciousness of nationalism brought to Germany by 
the French occupation nor eliminate the prestige acquired by Prus- 
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sia through its tremendous efforts during the Napoleonic Wars. Tc 
be sure, for a generation after the Vienna settlement, Prussia'i 
policy of repression was even more effective than that of Austria 
because it was not leavened by Austrian inefficiency. The very 
shape of Prussia — athwart Germany from the partly Polish East to 
the Catholic and somewhat Latinized Bhineland — ^made it the sym- 
bol of the quest for German unity. Even liberals looked to it for die 
attainment of their objectives. Prussia, which in the seventeenth 
centmy was an idea b^ore it became a reality, accomplished the 
even more extraordinary tour de force in the nineteenth century of 
becoming an idea contrary to its reality. 

For over a generation after the Congress of Vienna, however, 
Prussia seemed paralyzed by the vastness of its challenge. As long 
as nationalism was identified with liberalism, Prussia was able to 
rea^e its German mission only by giving up its historic essence. It 
remained for Bismarck to challenge this identification. He insisted 
diat nationalism and liberalism need not be parallel phenomena. 
They could be separated, and traditional Prussia could play a na- 
tional role: 

If someone, in the name of German uniy, presses for a parliaznentaxy 
union I should like to warn him not to confrse two concsepts: German 
unity and the right to deliver parliamentary speedies from a German 
rostrum. For me the two concepts are far apart.*^ . . . There exists 
nothing more German than the developmCTt w rightly conceived Prus- 
sian interests.^® 

If this was true, Prussia could perform its German mission only 
if it preserved its historic essence. Far from adapting to the liberal 
trend, Prussia had to overcome it — all the more so as parliamentary 
institutions were not required to guarantee Prussian liberties: 

Prussia has become great not through liberalism and free-thinking but 
through a succession of powerfril, decisive and wise regents who care- 
fully husbanded the military and financial resources of the state and 
kept them together in their own bands in order to thro%v them with 
ruthless courage into the scale of European politics as soon as a favorable 
opportuniW presented itself. ... It is undoubtedly just that every 
Prussian sho^d enjoy that degree of libery which is consistent with the 
pubb’c welfare and wth Prussia’s career in European politics but no 
more. This degree of liberty js possible even without parliaments and at 
the present stage of Prussia’s intellectual development, the abuse of 
Toynlpower belongs to the most improbable contingencies.^* 

Bismardc saw no xxjint in political conslrucrions that destroyed 
Prussia’s identity. In 1848, he resisted the attempt of the liberals 
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to achieve Gennan unity through a democratic constitution. “[Our] 
people has no desire to see its kinship dissolved in a ferment of 
South Gennan indisdplme. Its loyalty is not to the paper head 
of an Empire . . . but to a living and fr^ king of Prussia. ... I hope 
to God that \ve shall long remain Prussians when this piece of paper 
[the German constitution] will be forgotten like a dried-up aulunm 
leaf.”^ Bismarck w’anted to preserve the existing order in Prussia 
so that Prusria could overthrow the Mettemich system within Ger- 
many. Thus, he opposed even the liberals* offer of the Imperial 
Crown to the long of Prussia; 

1 would prefer diat Prussia remain Prussia. As sudi it will always be in 
a position to prescribe its laws to Germany and not to receive them from 
others. I therefore feel duty-bound to oppose a motion designed to 
undermine the edifice cemented by the blood of our fathers. The crown 
of Frankfort may seem very brilliwt but its luster is to be obtained bv 
smelting it with that of Prussia and I do not think that this \viU 
succeed.*' 

Theories of popular sovereignty could only weaken Prussia’s in- 
ternational role: *The Prussian army will always be the army of the 
king and seek its honor in obe<hence. . . . Prussia’s honor does not 
consist of playing the Don Quixote for vexed parliamentary celeb- 
rities aU over Germany. I seek Prussia’s honor in that Prussia never 
admit that anything occur in Germany without its permission.*^ 
German unity, in short, W'as to be justified by tlie facts of Prus- 
sian power. It was made necessaij’ not by doctrines of liberalism, 
but by the security requirements of a slate whose very shape in- 
hibited equilibrium. Prussia, spread across the North German plain 
in a senes of enclaves with frontiers following no natural bound- 
aries, needed the resources of Germany for its own defense. Prussia 
should absorb Germany, rather than the opposite. This conception 
seemed so incredible to both liberals and nationalists that the ster.- 
ographic report notes “hilarity” at the end oPthis passage. It was not 
the first time that revolutionaries succeeded because their oppo- 
nents could not belie\’e in the reality of their objectives. 

Had the Prussum consenatives who admired Bismarck listened 
closely, they would have realized that he was separated from them 
by a gulf scarcel)' less wide. Bismarck’s aphoristic phrases, like the 
statements of French President Charles de Gaulle— the leader who 
most resembles him in our centurj*— had meanings not understood 
by his supporters. Bismarck was defending not a principle, but a 
fact; not a doctrine, but a reality. T do not consider the Prussian 
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constitution the best of which histoiy informs us,” he said on one 
occasion; “its chief advantage is that it exists.”^ Bismarck attacked 
liberalism not because it violated universal histoiy, but because il 
ran counter to Prussian traditions. He sought to rescue Prussia's 
uniqueness from dissolution; die conservatives were interested in 
defending general principles. Bismarclc fought domestic upheaval 
because he wanted Prussia to focus on foreign poIi<y; his allies 
Wanted to defend legitimate rule as such. 

As a resijt, the postulate of Prussia's domestic invulnerability 
proved tiie prelude to a proposition unimaginable to the conserva- 
tives: that Prussia could afford to adapt its domestic institutions to 
the requirements of foreign polity. Once the royal authority had 
survived tiie Revolution of 1848, Prussia not only had nothing to 
fear from liberalism, but could even use it as an instrument of for- 
eign policy. Bismarck reported during the Crimean War: 

Towards my colleagues I use privately the following language; Prussia 
has adopted a policy of peace on behalf of Germany in me process 
risking the enmity of half of Europe. . . . Should the other German 
states desert Prussia, however, it must think of its own security. . . . 
No choice %vill be left to us but to join the enemies of Russia. But such 
a shift toward the West can win the confidence of Britain and France 
only if implemented by a more liberal government which, carried by the 
Westwind of public opinion, would soon outdistance Austria.^* 

Once in office, Bismarck carried out these prescriptions. During 
the Austro-Pnissian War of 1868, he attempted to foment a revolu- 
tion in Hungary; only the rapid vxcfory kept bis plans from being 
carried out. Under his stcAvardship, Germany was the first con- 
tinental country with universal suffrage, albeit with a constitution 
tiiat sharply limited the powers of Parliament. 

For four decades Prussian policy had been stymied by the para- 
dox that it could achieve hegemony in Germany only by allying 
itself with forces believed to be contrary to its domestic structure. 
Bismarck showed that the paradox was only apparent. Prussia's 
sense of cohesion was sufficiently strong for it to combine a re- 
pressive policy at home with rcTOlutionary activity abroad. Even 
liberal institutions could be used to strengthen the king’s autliority: 

TIjc sense of security that the King remains master in Ms country even 
if the whole army is abroad is 'not shared w'th Prussia by any other 
continental state and above all by no other German pmver. It pitn'ides 
rite opporttmity to accept a dc\'clopmcnt ofjpublic affairs much more Irt 
conformity with present requircinents, . . . The roj-al authority in Prussia 
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is so firmly based that the government can without risk encourage a 
mudi more lively parliamentary activity and riiereby exert pressure on 
conditions in Germany.^ 

Just as de Gaulle’s brutal cynidsm has depended on an almost 
lyrical conception of France’s historic mission, so Bismarck s mat- 
ter-of-fact Machiavellianism assumed that Prussia’s unique sense 
of cohesion enabled it to impose its dominance on Gennany^^L^c 
de Gaulle, Bismarck believed that the road to political integfatidn 
%vas not through concentrating on legal formtJae, hut emphasiz- 
ing the pride and integrity of the historic stales. 

There is one important difference, however. In the contempo- 
rary world, France is only one of several medium-sized slates 
cf roughly equal strength. Within nineteenth-century Germany, 
Prussia was by far the strongest purely German state. Bismarck 
did not, therefore, depend entirely on the persuasiveness of his 
arguments and would have been doomed to f^ure had he done so. 
Unlike de Gaulle, he could impose his convictions on the other 
contenders by force— provided international conditions were favTar- 
able. Thus, a great depended on Bismarck’s conception of in- 
ternational affairs. 

The Art of the PossihJe 

It is fortunate for posterity that Bismardc was in the relatively 
subordinate position of ambassador for ten years. Appointed 
Ambassador to the Assembly of the Confederation in 1852 and 
to St. Petersburg in 185S, Bismarck’s principal means of influenc- 
ing public policy was through reports to his superiors. The ro- 
suit was a flood of memoranda passionate, brilliantly ^vTitten, 
remarkably consistent— the outline ■ of Bismarck’s later policy. 
Increasingly Bismarck urged that foreign policy had to be based 
not on sentiment but on an assessment of strength. Prussia had to 
abandon the self-restr^nt that had characterized its nolicy since 
1815: ^ ^ - 

We live in a wondrous time In which the strong Is weak because of his 
moral scruples and the weak grows strong because of his audacity.=« . . • 
A sentimental policy knows no reciprocity. It Is an excliisl\’ely Prussian 
peculiarity. Every other govenwnenl seeks the criteria for its acHons 
solely in its interests, however it may cloak them with legal deduc- 
tions.” . . . For heaven’s sake no sentimental alliances in wluch the 
consciousness of having performed a good deed furnishes the sole lewTud 
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for our sacrifice.^ . . , The only healtl^ basis of policy for a great 
power ... is egodsm and not romanticism.^® . . . Gratitude and confidence 
will not bring a single man into die field on our side; only fear will do 
that, if we use it cautiously and sldllfuUy.®® . . . Policy is the art of the 
possible, the science of the relative.** 

Policy depended on calculation, not emotion. The interests of 
stato provided objective imperatives transcending individual pref- 
erences. *T^ot even the King has tiie right to subordinate the inter- 
ests of the state to his personal sympathies or antipathies."**® When, 
early in Bismarck's career, his Austrian colleague in Frankfurt 
made a personal appeal to stop his harassing tactics in the Assem- 
bly of tile Confederation, he replied: 

It is my task to conduct Prussian poliw just as it is yotirs to vindicate 
tiiat of Austria. That tiiese do not aim for the same r«ults is a necessity 
produced by history and it cannot be eliminated either by ourselves or 
our Cabinets. If you constantly kera this in mind I am inclined to be- 
lieve that our relationship can be freed of the painful impressions you 
describe even in the face of more substantial divergencies.** 

The Mettemicb system had insisted on tije closest ties between 
Prussia and Austria in order to defeat the revolution in Germany 
and, if necessary, in the rest of Europe. Bismarck, however, not 
only argued that Austria was not needed to control the domestic 
situation within Prussia, but contended that it was an obstacle to 
Prussia's real vocation. It was not a fraternal but a foreign coun- 
try; "Our policy has no other parade ground than Germany and 
tids is pret^ely the one which Austria believes it badly requires for 
itself. . . . We deprive each other of the air we need to breathe. . . . 
This is a fact which cannot be ignored however unwelcome it may 
be.”** 

The idea tiiat I*russia should;Separate itself from Austria gave 
way in short order to the proposition that a wise Prussian policy 
would seek to evict Austria from Germany — a proposition which 
would have been inconceivable even five years previously when 
the Prussian king believed that only the Austrian emperor was "en- 
tided” to the crown of a united Germany. Moreover, the German 
Confederation, far from being a natural forum for Ptussian policy, 
was an obstacle to it: 

The secondary states . . . find in the Assembly of the Confederation a 
pedestal from which they can ^course about the affairs of Germany 
and Prussia, indeed even about European policy, more loudly than 
isould be permissible were th^ In immediate contact svith world af- 
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fain. ... It is not suipristag that Ifaoy are toterested <” dcveloptag m 
instihiUon in which with a mmimiim of effort they obtain not on^ 
security but an accretion of influence. Thus In case ot war, Hess> 
Darmstadt has the right to claim the assistance of the Prussian army and 
in return assists Prussia v/ith 6,200 men.** 


If Prussia wished to remain a great power, it could not submit 
to an illusory consensus of the German states. It should seek instead 
to utilize die resources of the secondary German states for its own 
ends. The justification for German unity was not nationalism, but 
Prussia’s requirements as a great power: “A great power desirous of 
conducting its own foreign policy based on its intrinsic strength 
can agree to a greater centralization of the Confederation only if it 
assumes its leadership and insists on the adoption of its own pro- 
gram.”** 

Since Austria would never accept Prussian hegemony in Ger- 
many, Bismarck argued, Prussia had to seize every opportunity to 
weaken her. Within three years of being sent to Frankfurt as the 
be^t guardian of the unity of conservative interests, Bismarck coun- 
seled that Prussia use Austria's embarrassments during the Crimean 
War to attack her: “Could we succeed in getting Vienna to the 
point where it does not consider an attack by Prussia on Austria as 
something outside of all possibili^ we would soon hear more sen- 
sible things from there. . . , We should inarch into Austria, quickly 
and unexpectedly, while Bohemia is still without troops."*'* During 
Austria's war wii France and Sardinia, Bismarck wrote: “The pres- 
ent situation once more presents us with the great prize if we let the 
war between Austria and France become well established and then 
move south with our army taking the border posts in our field 
packs not to impale them again until we reach Lake Constance or 
at least the limits where the ^Pcotestaut. couEessiou ceases to pre* 
dominate.”*® 

Notlung illustrates Bismarcks revolutionary quality more dra- 
matically than his advocacy of a Prussian attack on Austria for no 
other reason than the auspicious moment. Even in the heyday of 
the Mettemich system, it was not unusual for a stale to seek to" im- 
prove its position; but every effort was made to endow change with 
the legitimacy of a European consensus. Pressures for change with- 
out even Up service to existing treaty relationships or to the Concert 
of Europe involved a revolution in prevailing diplomatic method. 
Heretofore the major outlines of the Vienna settlement had been 
treated as inviolate; its legitiina^ was a key aspect of its stabUity. 
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Bismarck proposed to base the Concert of Europe on precise cal- 
culations of power; when they conflicted witib Ae existing order, 
the latter had to give way or be forcibly overdirown, 

• To be sure, the difference was one of degree. The Mettemich 
system did not ignore considerations of power even while seddng 
adjustments dirough European congresses. Bismarck, in turn, 
would have been the last person to reject the efficacy of moral con- 
sensus: He would have treated it as an important attribute of 
power, as one factor among the many to be considered. But the 
stability of die international order depended on this precise nuance. 

The Mettemich system had been inspired by die eigbteendi- 
century notion of the tzniverse as a great clockwork: Its parts were 
intricately intermeshed, and a disturbance of one upset the equi- 
librium of the others. Bismarck represented a new age. Equilibrium 
was seen not as harmony and mechanical balance, but as a statis- 
tical balar'^ of forces in flux. Its appropriate philosophy was Dar- 
win’s concept of the survival of the fittest. Bismarck marked the 
change from the rationalist to the empiricist conception of politics. 

The Empiricist Assessment of the International Order 

In 1854, during the Crimean War, Bismarck wrote: 

We have three threats available: (1) An alliance with Bussia; and it is 
nonsense always to swear at once that we will never go with Russia. 
Even if it were true we should retain the option to use it as a threat 
(2) A poh'cy in which we dirow ourselves into Austria*s anns and 
compensate ourselves at the expense of perfidious confederates. (3) A 
diange of cabinets {o the left whereby we would soon become so 
“Western" as to outmaneuver Austria completely.*^ 

Here was the distillation of the new diplomacy. The same re- 
port listed as equally possible on alliance with Russia against 
France, an arrangement with Austria directed against the second- 
ary German states and presumably against Russia, and an under- 
standing \vith France (the purpose of the “Western" course do- 
mestically) directed against Austria and Russia. The ultimate 
choice depended strictly on considerations of utility. Hence the 
apparent Russophile was discussing an arrangement wth France, 
then at war with Russia. The seeming reactionary found it possible 
to envisage a shift to the left. Domestic policy was manipulated for 
the purposes of foreign poh'cy. 

This cynicism ns to method has given rise to the argument that 
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Bismarck was above all an opportunist The charge of opportunis^ 
however, begs the key issue of statesmanship. Anyone wishing to 
affect events must be opportunist to some extent The rwl 
tinction is between those who adapt their purposes to reality and 
those who seek to mold reality in the light of their purposes. 

Bismarck — as all revolutionaries — ^belonged to the latter group. 
To be sure, his policy had a streak of opportunism. Yet prire op- 
portunism tends to be sterile; it absorbs more energy in an analysis of 
where one is than of where one is going. A policy toat awaits events 
is likely to become their prisoner. The flexibility of Bismarck’s tactics 
was the result of a well-developed conceptual framework. It grew 
out of the conviction that the “Mettemich system” stifled Prussia s 
natural role; it was animated by a clear picture of the new inter- 
national order that Bismarck wanted to bring abouL Bismarck 
sought his opportunities in the present; he drw his inspiration 
from a vision of the future. 

Obviously, Bismarck’s conception could not be put to the test so 
long as the key pillar of the Mettcmich system — the unity of the 
conservative courts of Prussia, Austria, and Russia— .remained un- 
shaken. Unexpectedly, the Holy Alliance disintegrated, because 
Austria, unable to comprehend its peril, lost the masterly touch 
with which Mettemich had conducted its affairs until 1848. Except 
for Schwarzenberg, who died prematurely in 1852, Austrian pol- 
icy was in the hands of mediocrities. Like many men of limited 
vision, Mettemich’s successors confused maneuver with conception 
and sought to hide their timidity by restless activity. As a result, 
Austria abandoned the anonymity that was one of the tactics which 
enabled Mettemich to deflect major crises from his rickety state; 
Henceforth, Austria found itself increasingly at the center of Euro- 
pean disputes. Its vacillations made the Crimean War inevitable. 
Its confusion caused Russia to see it as a principal obstacle to St. 
Petersburg’s designs in the Balkans. During the Crimean War and 
after, Austrian policy suffered from the inability to define priorities. 
Its measures took so long to conceive that they were irrelevant by 
the time they were executed; the Imperial Cabinet was so afraid of 
recklessness that it left itself no room for maneuver, save in sudden 
fits of panic which had the same effect as recklessness. As its posi- 
tion grew more desperate, its measures became more fitful. The 
Austrian government sought to compensate for each lost opportu- 
nity by redoubling its energies when it finally brought itself to act— 
which was usually at the wrong moment “Austria wants to gamer 
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Bismaick was above all an opportanist The charge of oppoitanis^ 
however, begs the key issue of statesmanship. Anyo^ wishing to 
afiect events must be opportunist to some ertent The real dis- 
tinction is between those who adapt their pui^ses to reality and 
those who seek to mold reality in the light of their purposes. 

Bismarck — as all revolutionaries — ^belonged to the latter group. 
To be sure, his policy had a streak of opportunism. Yet pure op- 
portunism tends to be sterile; it absorbs more energy in an analysis or 
where one is than of where one is going. A policy Aat awaits events 
is likely to become their prisoner. The flexibility of Bismarck s tactics 
was the result of a well-developed conceptual framework. It grew 
out of the conviction that the “Mettemich system” stifled Prussia s 
natural role; it was animated by a clear picture of the new inter- 
national order that Bismarck wanted to bring about. Bismarck 
sought his opportunities in the present; he drew his inspiration 
from a vision of the future. 

Obviously, Bismarck’s conception could not be put to the test so 
long as die key pillar of the Metteroidh system — ^the unity of the 
conservative courts of Prussia, Austria, and Russia — remained un- 
shaken, Unexpectedly, the Holy Alliance disintegrated, because 
Austria, unable to comprehend its peril, lost the masterly toudi 
with which Mettemich had conducted its affairs until 1848. Except 
for Schwarzenberg. who died prematurely in 1852, Austrian pol- 
icy was in the hands of mediocrities. Like many men of limited 
vision, Mettemich’s successors confused maneuver with conception 
and sought to hide their timidity by restless activity. As a result, 
Austria abandoned the anonymity that was one of the tactics which 
enabled Mettemich to deflect major crises from his rickety h'Aie. 
Henceforth, Austria found itself increasingly at the center of Euro- 
pean disputes. Its vacillations made the Crimean War inevitable. 
Its confusion caused Russia to see it as a principal obstade to St. 
Petersburg’s designs in the Balkans. During, the Crimean War and 
after, Austrian policy suffered from the inability to define priorities. 
Its measures took so long to conceive that they were irrelevant by 
the time they were executed; the Imperial Cabinet was so afraid of 
recklessness that it left itself no room for maneuver, save in sudden 
fits of panic which had the same effect as recklessness. As its posi- 
tion grew more desperate, its measures became more fitful. The 
Austrian government sought to compensate for each lost opportu- 
nity by redoubling its energies when it finally brought itself to act— 
which was usually at the wrong moment “Austria wants to gamer 
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all the fruits across which it stumbles on the road which fear forces 
it to take,” Bismarck wrote sarcastically. *1 doubt that Buol [Aus- 
trian Foreign Minister] has a clear goal unless it is tiiat Austria 
podcet everything it can obtain by slei^t of hand.”*® 

The Prussian calculator ih’ Franldurt understood that the sig- 
nificance of the Crimean War resided not in the terms by which it 
was settled, but in the diplomatic revolution it brou^t a^ut: *The 
day of reckoning is sure to come even if a few years pass. , . , Aus- 
tria has put itself as a barrier in Russia's way. The latter s policy will 
hencefortfi be directed against diis barrier. . . . Through this trans- 
formation of die constellatioD of the powers we can only gain in 
freedom of action.”*' 

Thus the most important document of the Crimean War was a 
report that found its way into the file of the Foreign Ministry of 
Berlin with marginalia indicating that its author had not succe^ed 
in convincing his superior. Shoiriy after the conclusion of die Cri- 
mean War, Bismarck set down his analysis of the new situation in a 
memorandum that assumed the perfect flexibility of intemational 
relationships limited only by the requirements of national interest 
German hirtoriography has justly called it the “Prachtbericbt”—- the 
master report— for here in one memorandum was assembled the 
essence of the new diplomacy, although its novelty robbed it of im- 
mediate impact 

The report began with an exposition of tiie brilh'ant position of 
France upon the conclusion of die Crimean War. All the states of 
Europe were seeking Napoleon's friendship, but none with greater 
prospect of success than Russia. “An aHimce between France and 
Russia is too natural that it should not come to pass. , . . Up to 
now the firmness of the Holy Alliance ... has kept the two states 
apart; but with Tsar Nicholas dead and the Holy Alliance dis- • 
solved by Austria, nothing remains to arrest the nahxral reapproadi- 
ment of hvo states ^vith nary a conflicting interest. Nor could 
Austria escape its dilemma by antidpating R^ia in establishing 
doser relations with France. In order to maintain the support of his 
army, Napoleon required an issue capable of supplymg at any 
time “a not too arbitrary and unjust pretext for interv’cntion. Italy fa 
ideally suited for dils role. The ambitions of Sardinia, the roemories 
of Bonaparte and Murat, fumbh sufiident excuses and the hatred 
of Austria \>nll smooth its way." 

This acute prognosis of the immediate future was preliminary 
to a discussion of Prussia’s position. If a Franco-Russian alliance 
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was inevitable and a FrancoAostria (xjnfllct probable, wbcre lay 
Prussians safety? According to the Mettemich system, Prussia 
should have tightened its alliance with Austria, relied on the Ger- 
man Confederation, and established the closest relationships with 
Great Britain. 

Bismarck demolished each of these elements in turn. Britain 
would have difficulty maintaining control of the seas against a re- 
surgent French navy aided, perhaps, by the United States. In any 
event, Britain’s land forces were so negligible that the central pow- 
ers would have to bear the brunt of the conflict. The German Con- 
federation would add no real strength: 

Aided by Bussla, Prussia, and Austria, the German Confederation would 
probably hold together, because It would believe in victory even without 
ite sup^rt; but In the case of a two-front war toward East and West, 
those princes who are not under the control of our bayonets would 
attempt to save themselves through declarations of neutrality, if they 

not appear in the field against us With a million troops of the 

Holy AHtance behind it, the German Confederation may seem durably 
in the present situation it is unable to resist a foreign danger. 

What about the alliance with Austria, for over a generation the 
cardinal postulate of Prussian policy? Not only was Austria a weak 
ally, Bismarck replied, but an incongruous one. Tf we remained 
victorious against a Franco-Russian alliance for what would we 
have fought? For the continuation of Austria’s predominance in 
Germany and the miserable constitution of the Confederation . . . 
fqr that we^cannot possibly risk our existence or bleed to death 
yrctorir^ly.” On the contrary, Austria was the chief obstacle to 
Prussia s growth: 

Germany is too small for the two of us 
same furrow, Austria Is the only state aeim 
permanent gain and to which we can su^ a 
the past Aousand years the Gennan dualism 
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Thus Bismarclt rKolved whalever conHngency he considered into 
an a^mmt that Prussia break its confederate bond to Austria. 

St. of tho Continent? 

After 1815, Prussia s answer had been adherence to the Holy Al- 
liance almost at any price. Bismarck’s solution was aloofness. He 
propmed to mamjulate the commitments of the other powers so 
that Prussia would always be closer to any of the contending parties 
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than they were to each other. If Prussia managed to create a maxi- 
mum of options for itself, it would be able to utilize its artificial 
isolation to stdl its cooperation to the highest bidder: 

The present situation forces us not to commit ourselves in advance of 
the other powers. \Vc are not able to shape the relations of the ^at 
powers to each other as we wish, but we can maintain the freedom to 
utilize to our advantage those relationships which do come about. . . . 
Our relations to Austria, Britain and Russia do not furnish an obstacle 
to a rapprod>einent wlh any of these powers. Only our relations with 
France require careful attention so that we keep open the option of 
going with France as easily as with the other powers. ... I believe that 
our position loses weight to the degree that the chance of an alliance 
with France is eliminated from the range of possible options for Prus- 
sia. . . . This may be regrettable, but facts cannot be changed, they can 
only be used- 

Fatrts can only be used — this was the motto of the ne^v diplo- 
macy which sought to keep the situation fluid throu^ the dexterity 
of its manipulations until a constellation emerged reflecting the 
realities of power rather than the canons of legitimacy. Such a 
policy required cool nerves because it sought its objectives by the 
calm acceptance of great risks, of isolation, or of a sudden settle- 
ment at Prussia’s expense. Its rewards were equally great — the 
emergence of a united Germany led by Prussia. 

A call to greatness, however, is often not understood by con- 
temporaries. Prussian hegemony in Germany meant little to the 
Prussian legitimists if it >vas obtained through an alliance with 
Napoleon. A unified Germany was unacceptable to the liberals if it 
occurred in the name of Prussia's greatness. It was inevitable, there- 
fore, that Bismarck should stand alone and that his most bitter 
battle should be fought against his former allies, the conservatives, 
who reacted with incredulous horror at the policy he unfolded. 
Thty may have had a premonition that Prussia would lose its es- 
sence even while it increased its power. Whether their motive was 
a limited horizon or instinctive wisdom, the conservatives were met 
with ever-increasing sharpness by Bismarck’s eloquent denial that 
any state had the right to sacrifice its opportunities to its principles. 

The Rehtivitij of Legitimacy 

Nobody in the states which had experienced French occupation 
could see in the emergence of a new Napoleon .anything but a 
threat. The nationalists feared foreign bondage, and the conserva- 
tives, as always, dreaded domestic upheaval. 
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Yet Ae basic postulate of Blsmardcfs policy was that the fear 
of a possible FrancoPrussian alliance would be a ^ better tool for 
increasing Prussia’s influence than reliance on Austrian good will. It 
took considerable daring to suggest that the state which in I860 
had nearly shared the fate of Poland should use its erstwhile con- 
queror to bring pressure on its closest allies. Thus the conflict be- 
tween Bismarck and the conservatives turned on ultimate p^ci- 
ples. Bismarck asserted that power supplied its own legitimacy; 
the conservatives argued titiat le^timacy represented a value 
transcending the claims of power. Bismarck believed tibat a cor- 
rect evaluation of power would yield a doctrine of self-limitation; 
the conservatives insisted that force could be restrained only by 
superior prindple. 


This conflict found expression in a poignant exchange of letters 
between Bismarck and his old mentor, Leopold von Gerladi, the 
military adjutant of the Prussian long. Leopold von Gerlach had 
gnnvn up during the wars of the French Revolution and had ex- 
p^enced Napoleons occupation of Prussia. Bismarck was bom in 
the y^r of Napoleon’s banishment to St. Helena; to him Napoleon 
and the pench Revolution were personally distasteful, but not be- 
yond sober calculation. Throughout their exchange, Gerlach ap- 
pears stodgy and at a distinct disadvantage intellectually. Yet his 
very un aginativeness lends pathos to their correspondence, for 
Bismarck ow^ everything to Gerlach: his first appointment and 
his aroess to the court The extent of Gerlach's misunderstanding is 
also the measme of Bismarck’s revolutionary quality. 
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Tli© spring of 1855 found Bismarck in Paris. Ho had gone there 
to divine the character of the statesman who most fascinated him 
among his contemporaries, Napoleon HI. The French Emperor was 
a symbol of the revolt against the treaties of 1815, the cardinal 
principle of Bismarck*s policy. Since Bismarck wanted to use Na- 
poleon to demonstrate Prussia’s superior maneuverability, he pro- 
posed to Gerlach that Napoleon be invited to attend the maneuvers 
of a Prussian army corps: *71115 proof of good relations with 
France . . . would increase our influence in all diplomatic relations.”^ 
The suggestion that a Napoleon participate in Prussian maneu- 
vers produced an outburst Gerlach: *How can a man of your 
intelligence sacrifice his principles to such an individual as Na- 
poleon — Napoleon is our natural enemy.**** Had Gerlach seen Bis- 
marck's cynical marginalia — ^**What of it?*—- he might have saved 
himself another letter in which be repeated the principles that had 
animated the Holy Alliance for over a generation: 

My political principle is and remains the war against revolution. Bona- 

C is a revolutionary because his absolutism, just as that of the first 
>leon, is based on popular soverdgny and he understands this as 
well as his predecessor. Prussia’s policy must be anti-rcvolutionaiy not 
only in prindple but in practice so tiiat at tbe proper time the vadllatine 
powers such as perhaps Austria and Britain wxD know what to ezperi ox 
IL For only he is leliablcrwha acts according to principle and not accord- 
ing to changing concepts of national interesL*"^ 

It is difficult to escape tbe pathos of Gerlach, being forced, at 
the end of his life, into a tiieorctical defense of his v^ues by the 
prot^g^ whom he sponsored as die best defender of the very princi- 
ples now at issue. Gerlach’s frustration was compounded because 
Bismarck, with his marvelous diplomatic skill, immediately trans- 
ferred the dispute to a plane on which Gerlach was at a distinct 
disadvantage both intellectually and morally. 

Bismarck began by denying that his proposal was motivated by 
a personal weakness for Napoleon: *7136 man does not impress me 
at all. The ability to admire men is in any case only moderately 
developed in me and it is a fault of my eye that it is more recep- 
tive to the weakness of others than to their strengths.” On the other 
hand, Gerlach’s insistence on the unity of conservative interests 
was incompatible with Prussian patriotism. The interests of states 
transcended abstract principles of legitimacy: 

As for the prindple I am alleged to ^ve sacrificed, if you mean a 
principle applicable to France and to legitimaty, I admit that I sub- 
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ordinate diis completely to Prussian patriotism. France Interests me only 
insofar as it aSects the situation of my country and we can make policy 
only with die France which exists. ... As o romantic I can shed a tear 
for the fate of Henry V (the Bourbon pretender); as a diplomat I would 
be his servant if I were French, but as things stand, France, irrespective 
of the accident who leads it, is for me an unavoidable pawn on the 
chess-board of diplomacy, where I have no other duty than to serve my 
king and my cxiuntcy (Bismarck’s emphasis]. I cannot reconcile personal 
sympathies and antipathies toward foreign powers with my sense of 
duty in foreign affairs; Indeed I see in mem the embryo ol disloyalty 
toward the Sovereign and the country I serve.*® 


What could a traditional Prussian reply to the charge that the 
principle of legitimacy was incKtnsistent with Prussian patriotisin, 
that upholding traditional rule involved the possibility of disloyalty 
toward the legitimate king of Prussia? Lest Gerlach should seek 
refuge in asserting the identity of the claims of legitimacy and of 
national interest, Bismarck anticipated his argument; 
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phasizing the gulf between them, Bismarck proclaimed that the 
inhibitions of the generation of 1815 had become irrelevant: 

Who rules in France or Sardinia is a matter of indifference to 

the government is recognized and only a question of fact, not of rigpt. 

I stand or fall with my own Sovereign, even if in my opinion he rt^ 
himself stupidly, but for me France remain France, whether it is 
governed by Napoleon or by St. Louis and Austria is for me a foreign 
country. ... I raiow that you will reply that fact and right caimot be 
separated, that a properly conceived ftussian PoUw requires chastity 
in foreign affairs even from the point of view or utility. 1 am prepared 
to discuss the point of utility with you; but if wu pose antinomi^ 
between ri^t and revolution; Christianity and infidelity; God and the 
devil; I can argue no longer and can merely say “I am not of your 
opinion and you judge in me what is not yours to judge.” 

Even this bitter declaration of faith paled before a wounding 
reminder of Gerlach’s role in Bismardc’s career couched in the re- 
ligious categories of Gerlach’s Pietism: 

I did not seek the service of the King. . . . The God who unexpectedly 
placed me into it will probably rather show me the way out than let my 
soul perish. I would overestimate the value of this life strangely . • • 
should 1 not be convinced that after thirty years it will be irrdevanl to 
me what political successes I or my country have achieved in Europe. 

I can even think out the idea that someday “unbelieving Jesuits’* ^v^lI 
rule over the Mark Brandenburg together with a Donanartisl absolut- 
ism. ... I am a child of different times than you, but as honest a one of 
mine as you of yours.®^ 

This was the last letter exchanged between Bismarck and Ger- 
lach. 

The Revolutionary Tragedy 

With the exchange with Gerlach, the main lines of Bismarck’s 
thought were established. One by one. be had attacked the assump- 
tions on which the “Mettemich ^lem*' was based. He had declar^ 
the German Confederation a fetter to the development of Prussia’s 
power. He had seen in the Holy Alliance a means to perpetuate an 
unjustiBed subordination of Prussia to Austria. Austria, the tradi- 
tional ally, had been asserted to be Prussia’s antagonist ^d France, 
the “hereditary” enemy, was considered a potential ally. The unity 
of conservative interests, the truism of policy for over a generation, 
had been described as subordinate to the requirement of national 
interest. The state transcended its fleeting embodiments in various 
forms of government 
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Shortly after taking office, Bismarck had ol>tained Russian gwd 
will by adopting a bene\’olent attitude during the Polish rebellion 
of 1862. Napoleon ^vas kept quiet by the lure of gains now in the 
Rhineland, now in Belgium, now in Luxembourg — prospects that 
always proved elusive when Napoleon sought to implement them. 
When Napoleon sought compensation for his miscalculation that 
Austria would win the Austro-Pmssian war, he found himsdf ont- 
maneuvered. When his mounting frustrations led to the Franco- 
Prussian war, German unification became a reality at last in 187L 
This imited Germany was far from the ideals of those who had 
urged it for nearly bvo generations. It was a federation of the his- 
torical slates and came into being not through tlie expression of 
popular will, but through a diplomatic compact among sovereigns. 

The very magnitude of Bismardcs achie\'ement mortgaged the 
future. To ^ sure, he was as moderate in concluding his wars as he 
had been ruthless in preparing them. The chief ad\’ocate of reason 
of state had the wnsdom to turn his philosophy into a doctrine of 
self-limitation once Germany had achieved the magnitude and 
power he considered compatible with tlje rcKpjircments of securit)’. 
For nearly a generation, Bismarck helped to preserve the peace of 
Europe by manipulating the commitments and interests of oUier 
powers in a masterly fashion. 

But the spirits once called forth refused to be banished by a 
tour de force, however great The manner in which Germany ^vas 
unified deprived the international system of flexibility even though 
it was based on maxims that presupposed the infinite adaptability of 
the principal actors. For one thing, there were now fewer partici- 
pants in the international system. The subtle combinations of the 
secondary German states in the old Confederation had made pos- 
sible marginal adjustments which were precluded among the 
weightier components of the modem era. 

Moreover, once the resources of Germany became subject to 
central direction, pressures toward rigid coalitions increased. In 
trying to deal with its worst nightmare— an alliance betw'een France 
and Russia— Gennany made this alliance ine\-ilable. As German de- 
fense policy was geared to coping with a tivo-front war, it pre- 
sented an increasing threat to all its neighbors. A Germany strong 
enough to deal with its tivo great neighbors jointly would surely be 
able to defeat them singly. Thus Germany tended to bring on wbat 
it feared most. During the period of the German Confederation, 
joint action was only possible in the face of overwhelming danger. 
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base self-restraint on a philosophy of self-interest. In tfie hands of 
others lacking his subtle touch, his mediods led to the collapse of 
the nineteenth-century state system. The nemesis of power is tiiat, 
except in die hands of a master, reliance on it is more likely to pro- 
duce a contest at arms than self-restraint 

Domestically, too, the very qualities diat had made Bismarck a 
solitary figure in his lifetime caused his compatriots to misunder- 
stand him when he had become a myth. They remembered the 
three wars that had achieved dieir unity. They forgot “the patient 
preparation that had made them possible and the moderation diat 
had secured their fruits. The constitution designed by Bismarck 
magnified this trend: The Parliament was hosed on universal suf- 
frage, but had no control over the government; the government was 
appointed by the Emperor and was removable by him. Such a 
system encouraged the emergence of courtiers and lobbyists, but 
not statesmen. Nationalism unleavened by liberalism turned chau- 

have sown 

the seeds of its twentieth-century tragedies. *T^o one eats with im- 
punity from the tree of immortality,"®* wrote Bismarck^s friend von 
Boon, the reorganixer of the Prussian anny, about him. The mean- 
ing of his life was perhaps best depressed by Bismarck himself in a 
letter to his ii^e: “^at which is imposing here on earth . . . has al- 
ways something of the quality of the fallen angd who is beautiful 
but without peace, great in Lis conceptions and exertions but 
without success, proud and lonely,"®® 


viiustic, and liberalism without responsibility grew sterile 
Thus Germany’s flreatest modem figure mav well 
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Underdevelopment. Obstaeles to the Perception 
Change, and Leadership 
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recent volume Ohstades to Change in Laffn America.’ In the course 
of our conversation, he asked me to pve a talk at his Institute. 
Since the episode I had just lived through confirmed my long- 
standing suspicion that obstacles to change are intertwined in 
America and in other less developed areas with considerable ob- 
stacles to the pcrccpficn of change, I suggested that an exploration 
of these obstacles might be an interesting, if somewhat disre- 
spectful, topic. The observations in this section are based on the 
talk that ensued and also owe mud\ to the lively discussion it 
provoked. 

To a considerable extent, die difficulties of perceiving change 
are universal. At all stages of development, men are loath to aban- 
don the old cUch4s and stereotypes that have served them so well, 
for they make the world around them intelligible, comfortable, and 
meaningful— or, as in our episode, almost endearingly absurd. His- 
torians and psychologists have documented the difficulties of per- 
ceiving what, on the basis of previous e.Tperience, is felt to be incon- 
gruous as well as the reluctance to absorb new information that con- 
flicts with established beliefs or is otherwise unpleasant* Here, 
however, I am not so much interested in the general phenomenon os 
in the possible existence of special or additional obstades to the per- 
ception of change in countries where economic and social develop- 
ment has been laggard. 

As a preliminary, a not quite terminological point must be 
briefly discussed. A distinction is often made between “real" and 
“apparent” or between “fundamental* and “superficial* changes: 
This device permits one to categorize as superficial a great number 
of changes that have, in effect, taken place and to assert in con- 
sequence that there has not yet been any real diange. The decision 
to assert that real change has occurred is made to hinge on one or 
several tests. For example, it is often affirmed that there has been 
no real change unless the absolute distance which separates the 
per-capita income of the underdeveloped countries from tiiat of the 
developed has been substantially narrowed or txnicss there has been 
the land of radical and sudden redistribution of wealth and power 
which comes as the result of a sodalist revolution. But to set up 
such demanding tests is in itself an indication of a special difficulty 
and reluctance to concede change except when it simply can no 
longer be denied. It is precisely our task to explain this reluctance 
and this difficulty. 
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and Japan, the transtonnaHon was less radical or more delayrf. 
and tor the nate-Iate-coincrs” of Latin America. Industria^n™ 
has ordinarily brought even less immediate and fundamental soao- 
political changes. Somehow the erisUng structures in these coun- 
tries seem to be better at absorbing and accommodating the new 
industries and their promoters, technlcinns, and labor force rh^ 
was the case in those sodeties where industry first raised its head. 

A similar development may be in the maJdng tcithfn Latm 
America with respect to agrarian reform. Whereas the elimination o 
the latifundio in Mexico, BoKvia, and Cuba required nolbing less 
fWnn a revolution, a number oi countries (Clule, Vene2uela» Colom- 
bia, and perhaps even Peru) seem to be able to achieve substantial 
process in land-tenure conditions without a concomitant or prior 
drastic change in the sodo-political environment 

Mane said that when history repeats itself, it reproduces in the 
form of comedy what first appeared as tragedy. The preceding situ- 
ations suggest a slight varianti It looks as though a given change or 
innovation appears for the first lime with revolutionary, bistory- 
maJdng force, but tends to be reported the next time in the "News- 
In-Brid" column. If we had pul our finger on a historical law 
here, we would then have encountered a reason why fundamental 
change is less easy to come by in countries which introduce the 
"revolutionary” innovations of the advanced countries after a sub- 
stantial time lag 

The matter is not settled so easily, however, for our historical 
law breaks down as soon as we consider some additional examples. 
While some innovations cause less cumulative change among the 
latecomers than they did among the pioneers, the (^posite relation- 
ship can be shown to hold for others. Take, as a strildng example, 
the transistor radio; its impact is far more revolutionary in countries 
where a large part of the population had previously been wholly 
out of toudi with national and international events than in coun- 
tries where, as a result of fairly universal literacy and electrifica- 
tion, the transistor radio is merely one additional medium for the 
transmission of information. 

Another example is the truck (or bus), which has become an 
important medium of not only geographical, but social mobility in 
some African and Latin American countries. While social mobility 
had long been a feature of the sodeties which invented the trudl 
the possibility of achieving truck ownership opened up an impor- 
tant ne%v avenue toward sodal improvement in more rigidfy strati- 
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suppliers, and so forth. Some of these potential threats are likely to 
b^me actual not only when the interests of a dominant foreign 
country are under direct attack, but even when a determined at- 
tempt is made to change the domestic social and economic struc- 
ture. Often tiiere is considerable imccrtainty about the international 
repercussions of internal reform moN^. Leading countries are sub- 
ject neither to such threats nor to such uncertainties. 

The consequence for the style of ebange of the two kinds of coun- 
tries is obvious: The leading countries can afford to place oH their 
cards on tiie table and to shout about their achievements in change 
from tile rooftops. When, on the otiier hand, the desire for change 
comes to the fore in a dependent country, and as long as dependent 
status b accepted as a d^rtum and a constraint, there will be an in- 


stinctive tendency to play it safe by introducing diange in small 
doses so that each individual unit of change will either not be 
noticed at all or will remain below some “fOTcign repercussion 
threshold." The dependent country, thus, will endeavor to dissimu- 
late change by making it as gradual and non-spectacular as possi- 
ble, Brazils well-known record of gradual and comparatively non- 
violent transitions may be an example of steaUhy style of 
change, and Colombia supplies us once again with an Illustrative 
story, A Polish mission recently visited Colombia and found out all 
at oiwe about the many basic and not-so-basic economic activities 
whiA are at present in the hands of the government, the Central 
Bank, or other public bodies; not realizing that this state of affairs 
IS the end result of a gradual process which bad extended over a 
penod of many years, the Poles are reported to have asked: “Excuse 
our^orance. but in which year did you make The Revolution?" 

The non-^ectawlar. stealthy style of change is a defense mech- 
anism use by po ‘deal leadership in the dependent countries, and 
in many v^ys it is admirably clever. Like Iny human institution, 
moreover, the style has a tendency to perpetuate itself even when 
fte arcnmstanc^ whiA have given rise Vo it no lopger prevail, 
mere IS somethmg to he said for turning necessity into vtoe and 
for eelebiatag the style, m has often been done in Brazil, as a gen- 
nm^vrahon and conlritotien to the art of histoiy-^g. 

The touble Vi ^t the style is. too clever. It may Ll the 
^OTenhon-prone foreigner or the traditional domestic power- 
holder whose portion it slmly erodes. But the general puhhVand, 
even mor^ fte mlellectoi^ also faU frequently to recognize that 
diange is bemg achieved. The reason is dear: Because ofSTover- 
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in the country’s social, economic, or political structure that contra- 
dict the ideology do not really \rorscn the fit suhsUintUiUy and are 
therefore ignored or else easily rationalized. The free-trade doc- 
trine imported from England into Latin America in the nineteenth 
century and so poorly adapted to the needs of that continent was 
fully routed there only as a result of the two World Wars and the 
Depression.® The long life of the oft-refuted explanation of Latin 
American societies in terms of the dichotomy between oligarchy 
and mass may be another case in point. On the North American t/cft, 
the notion, imported by Marxist thought, that the while working 
class is the ‘'natural ally" of the oppressed Negro masses also held 
sway for an extraordinarily long period, considering the over- 
whelming and cumulative evidence to the contrary.® 

Thus, an ideology can draw strength from the very fact that it 
does so poorly at taldng the basic features of socio-economic struc- 
ture into account Among ideologies, in other words, it is the least 
fit that have the greatest chance of survivall And as long as the 
misfit ideology survives, perception of change— and of reality in 
general— is held hack. 

To illustrate the point further, I must tell one last story: A man 
approaches another exclaiming: "Hello, Paul. It’s good to see you 
after so many years, but you have dranged so much! You used to be 
fat, now you are quite thin; you used to be tall, now you are rather 
short. Wbat happened, Paul?" Taul* rather timidly replies: "But my 
n^e is not Paul." Whereupon the other retorts, quite pleased with 
his interpretation of reality: “You see how much you have changed! 
Even your name has changedl" 


In sum, o^ search for obstacles to the perception of change 
'“^erdeveloped countries has bepn surprisingly success- 
S»ve us pause and concern: When there are 
^eaal difficulties in perceiving ongoing change, many opportuni- 
hB for acceleratmg that change and taldng advantage of newly 
a^ing openings for charge svffl surely he missed. The obstacles to 
the perc^tiou of chauge thus turn into an importaht obstacle to 
e^nge itself The matttn can also he pul in the form of a vicious 
circle: To the ertent that a country is underdeveloped, it will 
eipenence special difficulties in perceiving changes within its own 
society; hence, it will not notice resulting opportuniUes for even 
larger and more decisive changes. A country that fails to perceive 
these opportunities is likety to remain xmderdeveloped. ^ 
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in the countr/s soda], econonuc, or political structure that contra- 
dict the ideology do not really worsen the fit substantUiUy and are 
therefore ignor^ or else easily rationalized. The free-trade doc- 
trine imported from England into Latin America in the nineteenth 
century and so poorly adapted to the needs of that continent was 
fully routed there only as a result of the two World Wars and the 
Depression.® The long life of the oft-refuted explanation of Latin 
American sodeties in terms of the dichotomy between oligarchy 
and mass may be another case in point. On the North American Left, 
the notion, imported by Marxist drought, that the white working 
class is the ‘'natural ally" of the oppressed Negro masses also held 
sway for an extraordinarily long period, considering tiao over- 
whelming and cumulative evidence to the contiaiy.* 

Thus, an ideology can draw strength from the very fact that it 
does so poorly at taking the basic features of sodo-economic struc- 
ture into account Among ideolo^^, in other words, it is the least 
fit that have the greatest chance of survivall And as long as the 
misfit ideology survives, perception of change— and of reality in 
general — is held back. 

To illustrate the point further, I must tell one last story: A man 
approaches another ^claiming: *Tfello, Paul. It’s good to see you 
^ter so many years, but you have changed so muchl You used to be 
fat, now you are quite thin; you used to be tall, now you are rather 
short, ^t happened. Pauir Taul’ rather timidly replies: “But my 
name is not Paul." Whereupon die other retorts, quite pleased with 

* interpretation of reality: ‘Tou sec how mudi you have changed! 
Even your name has changed!" 


In sum, om search for obstacles to the perception of change 
countries has been surprisingly success- 
^ concern: When there are 

special difficnlt.es in perceiving ongoing change, many opportuni- 
tiB for acceleratmg that change and taldng advantage ol newly 
^mg openings or change wiU surely be Jssed. The obstacles to 
the perc^hon of change thus turn into an important obstnole to 
Omngc ,Ucll The matt^ can also be put in the form of n vicious 
circle: To the erient that a coimliy is underdeveloped, it will 
expenence special difficulties in perceiving changes within its mvn 
society: hence, it will not notice resulting opportunities for even 
larger and more decisive changes. A country that fails to perceive 

these opportunities is likely to remain underdeveloped. 
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years ago.“ Elected President in 1968, but lacking the ^o-thirds 
majority in Parliament that is required for passing all legislation of 
any Importance, he and his Administration seemed condemned to 
even more immobilism than had plagued earlier governments 
elected imder the “National Front* arrangement in which Conserv- 
atives and Liberals shared the responsibilities and privileges of 
power. But in the first year of his Administration, Lleras had given 
so many tokens of a determination to push for socio-economic re- 
forms Aat he was able to attract votes from the opposition which 
included a left•^vmg Liberal group that had split from the main 
Liberal Party in the late-fifties. Eventually, this group decided to 
rejom the main party in August 1967, thereby enabling the Admin- 
istration to muster the needed two-tldrds majority. On commenting 
on these developments in a televised speech, Lleras exclaimed: 

[There are those] who took pleasure In predicting diifieulties, who wero 
sure that we would never be able to resowe our problems. . . . [They said 
that] because we did not have the two-thiids majority, the whole life of 
the country was threatened and that the future was somber. As ihough 
if^e loere not the art of poUtiest As thmieh all situations xoere im- 
changeablet As though there were no possibilities of achieving agree^ 
mentif The truth is that all these predictions came to naught— in fact, 
even before the Liberal union was sealed and before the two-lhirds 
majority was secure, several important laws had been passed.^ 

Here is a leader who excels at perceiving opportunities, takes great 
pleasure in his special powers of perception, acts successfully on 
what he perceives, and strengthens his rlaim^ to leadership as a 
result. 

'puough our indirect approach — ascertaining first some “aver- 
age amtades and perceptions and then defining leadership in 
terms of deviations from the nonn — \ve have, in fact, come upon two 
contrasting components of leadership: skill, on the one hand, and 
chansma, on the other. Skill requires a stronger-tiian-average abil- 
ity to pCTceive change, whUe diarisma is based in part on a 
stronger-than-average refusal to do so. The charisma and the skill 
requirements of laadership, thus, are often at loggerheads, and the 
most effective Iwders are likely to be those who can somehovv ac- 
commodate both. Lenin with his extraordinary powers to rouse 
people to action end the “infinite fertility of his tactical imagina- 
tion^* is a particularly fasdnaUng example. 

But such an even blend of charisma and skill is most uncom- 
mon. Usually any one leader is likely to be better either at charisma 
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years ago.i^ Elected President in 1960, but lacking the ^o-lhlrds 
majority in Parliament that is required for passing all legislation of 
any importance, he and his Administration seemed condemned to 
even more immobilism than had plagued earlier governments 
elected under the “National Front" arrangement in which Conserv- 
atives and liberals shared the responsibilities and privileges of 
power. But in the first year of his Administration, Lleras had given 
so many tokens of a determination to push for socio-economic re- 
forms that he was able to attract votes from the opposition which 
included a left-wing Liberal group that had split from the main 
Libera! Party in the late-fifties. Eventually, this group decided to 
rejoin the main party in August 1967, thereby enabling the Admin- 
istration to muster the needed two-thirds majority. On commenting 
on these developments in a televised speech, Lleras exclaimed; 

iThere are those] who took pleasure in predicting difficulties, who were 
sure that we would never be able to resolve our problems. . , . fThey said 
that] because we did not have the two-thirds majority, the whole life 
the country was threatened and that the future was somber. As though 
t^e were not the art of poHticst As though oU situations were vn- 
changeablef As though there tocre no posrimiitfes of achieving agree- 
mentsf The truth is that all these predJctioiu came to naught— in fact, 
even before the Liberal union was sealed and before the two-thirds 
majority was secure, several important laws had been passed.^ 

Here is a leader who excels at perceiving opportunities, takes great 
pleasure in his special powers of perception, acts successfully on 
what he perceives, and strengthens his claims to leadership as a 
result. 

pirough our indirect approach— ascertaining first some “aver- 
age attimdes and perceptions and then defining leadership in 
terms of deviations from the norm— we have, in fact, come upon two 
contrasting components of leadership: skill, on the one hand, and 
chansma, on the other. Skill requires a stronger-than-average abil- 
ity to perceive change, whOe charisma is based in part on a 
shonger-lhan-average refusal to do so. The charisma and the sMl 
requirements of badership, thus, are often at loggerheads, and the 
most effeelive traders ore l&ely to he those whS can somehow ae- 
commodate both. Lenin with his extraordinary powers to rouse 
people to action and the “infinite fertility of his tactical imagina- 
tion"** is a particularly fascinating example. 

But such an even blend of charisma and skill is most uncom- 
mon. Usually any one leader Is Bkely to be better either at charisma 
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10. Robert C. Ibdcer, “Tbe Theory of Charismatic Leadership p. 751. 

11. See my Journeys Toward Progr&s (New York, 1963), Chapter 2. 

12. El Tiempo (Bogotd), September 14, 1967. 

13. Tudcer, *The Theory of Charismatic Leadership^" p. 75L 

14. “The talents of tiie founder of a state are different ftom those of die ruler 
of an established one.** (Dankwait A. Rustow, “Alatnrk as Founder of 
a State,’* p. 621.) “The qualities necessary for a charismaHc . . . 
leader’s coming to power are not those that he needs in or^r to stay 
in power or to protect his work.” (Stanley and Inge Ho&nann, “de Gaulle 
as Political Artist," p. 869.) I wtarld add that, in many cases, the re- 
quired switch &om one set cff qualities to another must fake place not after 
the conquest of power, but at some point prior to it, when agitation and 
mobilization give place to negotiation \^ith and partial winning over of 
the existing power^ldeis. 
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tions, and misperceptions. Hus is tije ultimate function and justifi- 
cation of the leader: to improve on the average prospects for 
advance of those whom he lcads» to raise the expected value of 
their future. 


1. Claudio Vfliz, ObsfocI® to Change tn AtTicrteo (New Yoric, 1905). 

2. Some haste references from the p^cholo^cal litemture are Jeromo S. 

Bruner and Leo Postman, “On the Perception of Incongruity: A Poradlgni,'* 
Journal of FemrudUy, Vol. 18 (1049). pp. 206-23; and Leo Festinger, 
A Theory of CognKioe Dissonance (Stanford. 1957). For a remarkable 
historical case study of blocks to perception tn a highly developed country, 
see Roberta Wohlstetter, Featl Horhon Wamfnc ond Decision (Stanford 
1982). ^ 


3. See my article “Obstacles to Development: A OasstBcaHon and a Qnaai- 
Actf** Economic Deoet<^meni and Cultural Change (July» 
1965). It can be argued that keeping some seemingly backward trails is 
e^tial if modernization Is to be suc««ful since one element of success ts 
of * separate Identity on the part of the modemirfng 


4. 2^tln American politics is something of a Tiving mnseum' In whlA all d»e 
to^ of poUtIcal authority of the Western historic experience continue to 
e^ tod op^te. Interacting one with another in a pageant that seems to 
~® *0*®* of sequence and change involved in our understanding 
ot the po>^ of Western civilization.*' Charles W. Anderson, FoUtics and 
Econmte Cj^gein Latin America (Princeton, 1967), p. 104. See also 
j T Political Economy of Import-Substituling Industrializa- 

in Latin torlca, ^oorfe^ty/oumal of Economics, VoL 82 (February, 
isoo;, pp. 1-32. 

5. See my DeoeJopmert Fro/ecu Observed (BrooUiiE., M8T). pp. ISWi 
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Estvdios InlamaeWas, Vol. 1 (SaaKago. Chllaj ApiCl0a7). 
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JAMES D. BARBER 

Adult Identity and Presidential Style: 
The Bhetoric^ Emphasis 


Evi3tr r Hiw executive of a great state is required in fact, if not in 
law, to make speeches to a national audience, to receive advice and 
information, to represent his nation to the world, to bargain, to 
exercise authority, and to manage the ordinary business of h^ 
office. These requirements leave much room for cioice, wWdi 
makes the national leader's behavior politically intrigJilng, psycho* 
lo^caHy interpretable, and fateful for the world’s welfare. Choi^ 
among these available emphases can amount to a distinctive polit- 
ical style. In this essay, I want to illustrate, by means of a single 
example, how we might be able to explain — ^perhaps even to antici- 
pate— the shape and force of such a distinctive style long before the 
rnaTi is a leader. 

Our American predictions ha^^ so often been wrong that some 
new system of presdence seems necessary.* One thinks of Woomow 
Wilson, the scholar in the White House who would bring reason to 
politics; of Herbert Hoover, the Great Engineer who would or- 
ganize chaos into progress; of Franklin D. Boosevelt, that champion 
of a balanced budget; of Harry S, Truman, whom toe office would 
surely overwhelm; of Dwight D. Eisenho\ver, a militant crusader; 
of John F. Kennedy, who would produce results in place of 
moralisms; and of Lyndon B. Johnson, the southern conservative. 

We should do better at prediction if we considered the Presi- 
dent as a person who tries to cope with an environment by using 
techniques he has found effective. For all the complexities of 
personality, there are always regularities, habitual xvays of handling 
s imil ar situations, just as toe demands and opportunities of the 
Presidency are complex, but patterned. Thus, the President-as- 
person intaacts with toe set of recurrent problems and oppor- 
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ordinary humanity.” Johnson “craokod no jokes md told 
his rarely seen smile was a ‘grim cast-iron svnnUe on the 
hal£ oi to face at public receptions.” His favorite hno of 
was from Gray’s EIcgiy-’The dark, unfathomed cavra of o^an 
hare”— a phrase he frequently recited and relished for its grandeim 
and solemnity. Always dressed “with extreme fasOdiousnras to 
sober black,” he impressed "ever those who dislike him -mlh tne 
ereat dignity with which he bore himself and the remarkable neat 
ippearaSce of his apparel.” The contrast with Lincoln’s appearance 
may have highlighted these perceptions. 

Even in crisis situations, Johnson typically retained his reser^ 

At the news of Lincoln’s assassination, ho was “grief strichra like 
the rest^ and “oppressed by the suddenness of the call upon him to 
become President,” but “nevertheless calm and sclf-poss^sed. 
With his back to the wall in the impeachment crisis, he bore himself 
with “dignity and forebearance*} his “mood fluctuated, from bitter- 
ness in the early days of the trial to grim and philosophic amuse- 
ment as it entered its closing phases.” 

The Johnson biographers mention a few exceptions to his 
strained, humorless, formal behavior in close relations, but their 
rarity ody emphasizes his habitual stem self-control. With children 
he was sometimes relaxed and easy; he did have one long, rambling 
conversation with his secretary in two years; he may have been 
“melted by 'a woman’s tears” when wives of imprisoned Con- 
federates sought his pardon; he may have had “a soft spot in his 
heart for animal^ ; and in his last days in the White House, .he 
did hold several gay parties. When Johnson was a Congressman, be 
and a few companions “got in land of a bxist — not a big drunk, 
as he wrote to a friend in Tennessee, and went to Baltimore to 
see “The Danseuses Viennoises,” who performed so enticingly 
“that Job in the midst of his afflictions would have rejoiced at the 
scenes before him.” 

No such relief was availahle to Johnson in the White House, 
“Devoid of outside interests, an indefatigible worker,” following the 
same grinding schedule from day to day, Johnson plodded through 
his tasks and endured stoically tiie attacks of his enemies. Johnson 
worked standing up; “never free from physical pain,” he some- 
times endmed “excruciating torture” from a kidney ailment and 
severe pains in his arm that made writing difficult. His wife Eliza 
“lay a constant invalid in a room across the hall from his library, 
where throu^ doors ajar, her cough, her sobs and sometimes her 
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valid wife and family out of his Tennessee home into the street. 
Repeatedly his noncommital and somewhat enigmatic responses 
conciliated Radical Senator Charles Sumner. Johnson tolerated Sec- 
retary of War Stanlon*s presence at his Cabinet meetings for more 
than two years, although he knew Stanton was plotting against 
him. “Johnsons failure to do anything about it ^vas a topic of avid 
speculation.* When Stanton was Bnally asked to resign and replied 
with insolent refusal, Johnson “was neither surprised nor upset ; 
he did not call Stanton in for a confrontation. Welles wrotd ' of 
Johnson's performance with Stanton: “Few men have stronger feel- 
ing; stiU fewer have the power of restraining themselves when evi- 
dently excited.* He was simUarly conciliatory in face-to-face talks 
widi Grant and others who let him down. 

Throughout the impeachment trial, Johnson remained impas- 
sive in personal conversation, with one significant exception. He ex- 
pressed considerable impatience with his team of attorneys, who 
had decided it would be strategically inadvisable for the President 
to do as he wanted: to “march into the Senate and do a little ‘plain 
speaking.*"® 

For almost all of his time in the White House, in almost all of 
his penonal relations with those with whom he had to deal as 
President, Andrew Johnson expressed neither affection nor antag- 
onist hut patient consideration. These observatioia of others are 
consistent with Johnson’s own self-image. He saw himself as “gen- 
erally temperate in aU things* and judged that “mercy and clem- 
moy have been pretty largo ingredients in my composition. ... I 
r-SS Sotag ‘oo far, being too lenient.’ He dis- 

blted demagogues," such as Benjamin Butler (although he was 
Murteous to Butler in person), braggarts like Schuyler Colfax, and 
those who were all heart and no head," like Horace Greeley. “The 
elements of my nature," Johnson said, “the pursuits of my life have 
not made me either in my feelings or in my practice aggressive. 
My nature, on the contrary, is rather defensive^ He felt he might 
have been a g^ chemist: Hi would have saUsfled my desire to 
analyze things. ^ 

The Speaher; Johnson Before Crowds 

The contrast bchveen Andrew Johnson’s restrained, mild, hesi- 
tant style in conversation, and his performance in certain wider 
rhetorical situaUons can hardly bo overstated. His image os just the 
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In tihe next few days, “Andy the Sot” was derided througbout 
Washington and celebrated in song at Grover’s Theater on E Street 
A few days later, a senatorial caucus “seriously considered the 
propriety of asking him to resign as their presiding office^ ; ^ 
Senate voted to exclude liquor from the Senate wing of the Capitol; 
and two Senators were dropped from all standing committees, 
“because of their habitual inebriety and incapacity fr)r business.” 
Lincoln quickly passed over Johnson’s inaugural performance: “I 
have known Andy for many years; he made a bad slip the other 
day, but you need not be scared. Andy ain’t a drunkard.” The 
Cabinet, however, discussed the affair at length the following week 
in an atmosphere of grave concern. Gideon Welles noted that 
Secretary of State Seward's “tone and opinion were much changed 
since Saturday. He seems to have given Johnson up now.” The 
Democratic press reviled Johnson editorially, pleased to denounce 
the supposedly Radical Vice President; the New York World called 
him an insolent drunken brute, in comparison with whom Cali- 
gula s horse was respectable.” And the Radical press bit him from 
the other side: “It is the plain duty of Mr, Johnson either to apol- 
ogize for his conduct, or to resign his office.” Johnson retreated to 
the Blair family estate in Silver Springs to recuperate. On March 9, 
1865, he wrote to the Senate reporter, requesting “an accurate 
copy of what I said on that occasion.” 


Johnson’s biographies have worked and reworked die expla- 
nations for this remarkable speech that brought him national dis- 
^ce as he assumed national office. A combination of illness, fa- 
tigue, and anxiety affected him that morning, and he took too much 
brandy. Clearly he was not (as were both his sons) an alcoholic. 
Nor do we need to rely on the immediate details to explain his be- 
havior, he was displaying a pattern, not an exception. Johnson’s 
sp^g style, under certain spedal conditions, amtinuaHy sub- 
vert^ his reputation as a steady, stem, and reliable leader. 

the camp^gn of 1865, Johnson had made a less widely 
fl";fy/=veaKng speech to a large crowd of 
groes in Nashvdle. On 4e night of Oetober Si. he faced ‘a mass of 
human bemgs, so dmely compacted together that they seemed to 
Tl ™ which could move vrilhout mov- 
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Johnson ^ by r^ewlng Lincoln’s Emancipation Pmda- 
mahon, put into effect the year before. He pointed out that for 
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George BancioEt. Johnson had sent Bancroft only two suggestion: 
passages from Thomas Jefferson's inaugural and from a^speech^by 
Charles James Fox. The result was a “lofty” “cogent,” and ^ 
strained" message, generally well received. On December 18, he 
sent another report, calmly advising a reconstruction policy less 
stringent than that of Thaddeus Stevens. He discussed dispassion- 
ately with the Cabinet his veto of the Freedman's Bill in February 
1866, an event which created a national 'sensation and clearly di- 
vided Johnson’s supporters from the Radicals. 

Three days later, on Washingtons Birthday, a crowd of well- 
wishers who had been celebrating Johnson’s veto at a Washington 
theater came to the White House and called for the President to 
greet them. EarUer in the day, friends had urged him not to speak, 
and Johnson had replied: “I have not thought of making a speech, 
and I shan’t make one. If my friends come to see me, I shall thank 
them, and that’s alL" But be gave in at last to the crowd’s importun- 
ing, climbed onto a low wall, and, as the day darkened, delivered a 
diatribe by the light of a guttering candle. When he referred in- 
definitely to leaders opposed to the Union, a voice called out— 
“Give us the names." Johnson responded: 

A gentleman calls for their names. Well, suppose I should give them. . • • 

I Mi/ TIiaddeus Stevens of PennsylvanUi (tremendous applause)—! soy 
Charles Sumner (great applause) — say Wendell PhilUps and others (7 
the same stripe are among them. . , . Some gentleman in the crowd says, 
“Give it to Forney.” 1 have only just to say: That 1 do not waste my 
cmmunifton upon dead ducks (Laughter and applause) 

Johnson went on and on, reiterating for an hour and ten minutes 
the old diemes of his personal life history, the false accusations 
against him, and his similarity to Christ. Johnson asked: 

Are those who want to destroy our institutions not satisfied with one 
martyr? . . . If my blood is to be shed because I vindicate the Union . • • 
let an altar of the Union be erected, and then if necessary lay me upon 
it. and the blood that now animates my frame shall be poured out in a 
last libation as a tribute to the Union; and let the opponents of this 
govctnmnit remember that when It is poured mil the blood ot the 
martyr will be the seed of the church.** 

•Several weeks later Thaddeus Stevens entertained the Senate by 
moddngly denying that this speech had ever been made. The affair 
“gave rise to a wave of wonder and dismay” throughout the coun- 
try. 

The suspicions that the President was a drunkard were revived. 
The hands of Thaddeus Stevens and the other Radicals in Con- 
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a hundred presses who do nothinff but misrepresent I woiJd ray nothing 
which had not been most carefully prepared, beyond a simple acknowl- 
^gment for their cordial reception. Om enemies, your enemies, nave 
nevCT been able to get any advantage from anything you ever 
But what you have said extemporaneously in answer to some questions 
has ^en tiiem a handle to use against us.*® 

When Gideon Welles advised turn similarly, TPresident Johnson 
always heard my brief suggestions quietly, but manifestly tiiought 
1 did not know his power as a speaker.” Repeatedly, he tried 
to resist giving speeches, but then gave In and delivered another 
highly emotional diatribe. As Jolmson himself put it in a speech on 
the *Swin^: "I tell you, my countrymen, that though the power of 
hell, deatK and Stevens . . . combined, there is no power that can 
control me save you . . . and the God that spoke me into exist- 
ence. ... 1 have been drawn into diis long speech, while I intended 
simply to make admowledgments for the cordial welcome.” * 

There can be no doubt that Johnson’s speaking style had im- 
portant effects on his presidential power, although it was only one 
of many elements in that equation. As MdZitriclc sums up the 
effect of the “Swing Around the Cirde”: 

It is probably fair to say that few truly confirmed Johnson partisans 
were likely to have changed their minds as a lesvdt of It, dignity or no 
diailty. Yet the problem tor Johnson was not simply that of keeping what 
foUovAne he had, but also of persuading large numbers of not yet fuHy 
hwdened Uiuonists to make the dedsion of deserting to him. Not only 
did the tour fail in this function for the doubtfuls; but for ^eat numbers 
of those that remained, it seemed to have provided the perfect excuse to 
throw away all lingering reservations and to do what they were already 
on the pofait of doing — return to die Republjcsm fold for good. It was 
then that they could insist, while having no more use for Thad Stevens 
than ever, that they could not support a man who had so debased the 
dignity of the presidency as had AndW Johnson.** 

At his impeachment In early 1868, the first nine articles referred 
to his supposed violations of the Tenure of Office Act (which 
severely restricted the power of the President to control his cal>‘ 
inet) and the tenth accused him of making “scandalous harangues.” 
Clearly the man’s reputaUon had undennined the President’s author- 
- ity, and his performances on the stump had contributed heavily to 
that decline. He left the Presidency to return to Tennessee for 
another speaking tour, to devote “the remainder of his life to a 
vindication of his character and that of his State.” Despite the 
disastrous effects of lus impromptu speeches, he intended to “in- 
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that lie would succeed if only ho could speak his heart to those on 
whom his power depended. In a sense, he was right: Success in 
tenns of audience responsiveness, success in the inunediato environ- 
ment, was often his. He won applause and (perhaps equally im- 
portant to him) challenge from tiie crowds. He would not or 
could not, however, make a balanced assessment of his impact as a 
speaker. Even as he was being impeached, in part because of his 
wild speeches, he had to be restrained from addressing the Senate. 
At the extreme, he shows how a political leader may come to be- 
lieve that he has a magic strategy, a way of acting that is not sub- 
ject to the ordinary rules of political ev^uatioD, one that is bound 
to work if rightly performed. 

Johnson was wild on the stump, but subdued in the office; he, 
like Moses, called for action, but was beset by the vice of pr<> 
crastinatian; he was generous and patient with Stanton and Sumner 
in person, but damned them in his speeches. These contradictions 
demand explanation. Johnson’s obvious feelings of elation in the 
exercise of rhetoric, his reiteration of personal history and status, 
and Ae higWy symbolic language he used— all point to the ex- 
pressive, tension-releasing importance he found in speaking. 

If one proposed to explain Andrew Johnson’s particular rhe- 
toried style, many other significant elements could be noted even at 
this descriptive level. The major themes of his speeches, his rhe- 
torical reactions to contemporary political conflicts, and the rela- 
tions be^een the s^boIs and values he expressed and those of 
the particular historical-cultural environment of the 1860 ’s could be 
analyzed. But I am concerned here not with the flesh and blood 
of m^vidual political psychology, but rather with the extent to 
^ich a rhetori^ specialist like Johnson may share a skeletal 
^cture with oAer Presidents who emphasize their own strategies. 
For e^mple, Woodrow Wilson trusted that he could personally 
persuade the A^cm people to adopt his version of the League 
of Nations; Herbert Hoover demonstrated a strange disparity be- 
pnvate works and pubUc words; and Calvfa Coolidge com- 
bmed dinner-party acerbity, good-natured banter with r^orteis. 
and the preachmg of moralistic platitudes over the radio. 

The Springs of Tolilical Energy; Motives and the Self 

Intense political ac^vily may represent either compensation for 
low self-esteem, usually resulting from severe deprivaticHis in early 
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tern is one of sev^e deprivation, wliich roused in Johnson strong 
needs for enhandng self-esteem. While it is difilcnlt to explain pre- 
cisely why and how this ener^zing force was channded into a 
distinctively rhetorical style, Ae force was clearly there to be 
channeled. 


The School of Life: What Johnson Learned 

Andrew Johnson had no formal schooling, hut from an eafty age 
(perhaps ten) he himg around the local tailor shop and listened to 
what went on there. To palliate he tedium, the tabors hired some- 
one to read aloud to them. Th^ worked in silence, listening to 
the spoken word. Later Andy was apprenticed; *^any hours a dayi 
shut out frxHn fresh air, crouched down over a needle and thread, 
deprived of the joys of childhood, he lad hent to his tasks; he 
inside of a schoolbouse he never saw.” 

His moher could not read nor write. The foreman in he tailor 
shop later recalled teaching he boy how to read, but most prob- 
ably Andy devoted little, if any, time to reading in his early teens, 
particularly In comparison wih he long hours spent listening to 
he tailor's reader. Thus, for Johnson, words came late and in he 
spoken form. The newspapers, possibly some novels and poems, 
hut particularly political speeches were read. A special favorite 
of Andy’s was a volume of he orations by British statesmeiL^® In 
somewhat overdrawn terms, L. P. Stryker recounts he effect of he 
reading of these speeches; 

To JohnsOT it was like a torch to tinder. It lighted to his soul the fire of 
high resolve. . . . Painf^y and slowly from these classics of the forensic 
^ he learned and to read. A new and undiscove^ country 

lay before Cross-legced. he plied with his fingers his busy tailor^s 
M hope,%^ far away within 

the Relish ParhamCTt .^d at night h© found and pursued the company 

M •'’= '”'■8 ' 

Or as his contemporary biographer John Savage put it; This vol- 
ume [of orations] molded into form and inspired into suitable ac- 
tion the elements of bis mental diaracter. and hus laid he foun- 
^tion of his fame and fortune”; in hearing he speeches, ”his own 
thoughts struggling hrough took form and color from heir influ- 
cncc. Johnson told Savage that his favorite speeches were hose of 
Pitt and Fox, both veliement orators and champions of democracy, 
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The tidcet of nominees was pat together on the Saturday night bfr 
fore the election on Monday, Joht^rfs name appeared first on the 
ballot, but despite this favored position he received the lowest vote 
of the seven elected— ei^lecn votes, as compared to diirty-one for 
die front-runner. Johnson was elected alderman again the next year 
and was mayor for the following three years. In 1832 die coimty ap- 
pointed him a trustee of the Bhea Academy. 

These early political experiences did not represent a marked 
deviation from Johnson's regular round of life. The duties of aider- 
man and mayor could not have been onerous in a town of about 
seven hundr^ people whose electorate was unable to muster more 
tiian thirty-one votes for the leading aldermanic candidate. The 
idea that he conducted a hard camp^gn for alderman against the 
town aristocrats is hardly believahle— surely most of them were in 
church on the intervening Simday before his first election. The fla- 
vor of Johnson’s participation is probably best cau^t by one of 
the young men of Greeneville, who later recalled tiiat despite the 
boisterousness of his visitors in the tailor shop: 

Andy neither lost his temper nor suspended his twofold employiDeot of 
reading and sewing. The moment the needle passed IhrouM the clotii. 
ms eye would return to the book, and anon to the needle again; and so, 
ento when you would, it was ever tiie same determined read and sew, 
md sew and read. His sober industry and intelligence won the favor of 
me grave and sedate, and his genial tolerance of the iovial groups whldi 
frequented his shop secured him unbounded popularity with the young 
men of the place.** 

In other words, Johnson let them use his shop, did not interfere 
with them, and out of gratitude and affection they put him up for 
office and elected him. Like his father, Andrew was tolerant; un- 
like ^ stepfather, he applied himself with extraordinary diligence 
to his work. His friends were men of his own class who gaAered 
around him^ mainly for reasons other than his friendship. There is 
no dear evidence that Johnson was an active leader of the tailor- 
mop caucus, johnsem at this point was a localist, a figure well 
known to the Greeneville worl^g dass, a businessman whose oc- 
cupation naturally brought him into the drde of the town's politi- 
actors and talkers. In 1834, probably because he was ma)t>r and 
a trustee of Rhea Academy, he joined* in the call for a new Tea- 
nessee constitution, but whether his participation went beyond a 
signature is uncertain. In the following year, Johnson's horizons 
underwent a radical expansion. 
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he first began to speak in the need-supplying society of younger 
friends. At each stage, the learning look place in an atmosphere of 
emotional intensity, during which Johnson was working on some 
fundamental problems of own. 

Similarly, the sequence of learning may shape distinctive strat- 
egies, particularly in terms of the form of earliest exposure. Johnson 
began with the spoken word. He heard mudi oratory b^ore be 
could read; messages came to him in an oral medium first and then 
in writings about speeches. Early lessons in the strategies of action 
set a context into which subsequent lessons must fit. Sequence 
is also important in understanding how the learner shapes a cumu- 
lative development from a stream of individual lessons.*® For John- 
son, the talent for oratory grew step by step, in large part because 
of a series of lucky connections. 

Johnson received a double introduction to oratory: He heard 
it, and it was about speeches. Tbe character of the material learned 
obviously influences the development of skills relevant to strategy, 
although there is rarely a simple correspondence between what is 
purveyed and what is perceived and retained. The character of 
mematerial is a variable in learning many different kinds of sldlls— 
bargaining to dominating— but it has a special significance in 
rhetoric, b^use the word form allows so many different types of 
representations. For Johnson, the curriculum was first the aggressive 
OTatory of the parliamentarians and then the fiery Biblicism of New 
n^au ^ In neither case did the material itself have much 

to do with Tranessee in the mid-nineteenth century, but Johnson 
l^er found that he wuld draw on it for many a speech. In 
cmg e roots of a rhetorical style, one wants to keep an eye out 
lOT the man more mler^ted in speeches than in facts, more imitative 
of styles than msighlM of content 

JoliMon as President has frequently been described as a soholai. 
' X. » political operator. The 

nraterial— in the sense of its direct 
nppl.enb.l.ty rn the m|nedinle environment-nmy be an important- 
factor hero. Tl.e hislor.eal njovement oF Johnson’s inlelleotl™ proc 
insofar as his rhetonral development is concerned, was from 
far arvay (England and God) to near at hand (Jacfaon and Ten- 
nessee). Abstract though partcnlarly In a context nf passive ro- 
“nxoqnenees, Is freely avaflablo 
for need-fulBUmg purposes and for nU varieties of vieari^ cxperi- 
mcnlahon in fantasy. Strong emotional linkages can develop in iuch 
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aristocrats and the other themes erf the "Grecnevfllc Democracy^ 
what he had heard before from the young English orators of a 
previous generation. He could see, or at least feel, the connection 
between the injustice to his namesalce Andrew Jackson in the 1824 
election and the thunderings of the New England divines. An 
ideology of sorts— one that fitted his own history, tlie myths ho had 
imbibed, and the situation in which he found himself — ^began to 
form in his mind. Learning came to encompass a set of ideas in 
addition to the set of techniques he had started to master. His 
experience and his anticipations began to take on expressible 
meanings, made explicit at last in a speech in which he conjured 
up a path from obscurity and degradation, through effort, to a 
grand achievement: the joining of Godliness and government. In 
terms of rhetorical strategy, he had found what to say. In terms 
of distinctive strategies in general, he exemplified ihc signf/icflnce 
of rationalization for action and the ways m which available ra~ 
tionaltzatlons can speed or delay cumulative individual develoj> 
ment.^ 


The Man Becomes a Politician 

On another Saturday night, in the spring of 1835 when Johnson 
he nominated himself for the stale legislature. 
Johnson was there when conversation at Jones’s store was inter- 
rupted by someone bearing news from a "muster” a fmv miles 
away at which Major Matthew Stephenson and Major James Brit- 
ton ^d been entered in the race for the Tennessee lower house. 
St^henson, from neighboring Washington County, was a Whig 
who had performed effectively at the constitutional convention the 
previous year.^He was also, by East Tennessee standards at least, 
M aristocrat, a wealthy citizen of character and social position." 
^er listening for a while to the discussion of diis news, Johnson 
sprang ftom ^ seal lo say: 1, ,oo, am in the fight.- Like any 
o*er nnmvitrf vo unteei. Johnson had oaly to foDow this statement 
OTth a fonnal pnhUe announcement to get on the ballot Several of 
bs faends cached him for his first meeting with Stephenson, to 

n ^ e? V® '** “ Washington 

Corm^. Stephenson wm thought to await an easy victory.- jShn- 
son s fnen^ research^ his poUHcal record and otherwise prepared 
^efuUy. Stephenson began by expounding various Whig doctrines. 
Johnson, the audadons youngster,- then “hacked and arraigned' 
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aristocrats and the other themes of the “Grecneville Democracy" 
what he had heard before from the young English orators of a 
previous generation. He could see, or at least feci, the connection 
between die injustice to his namcsalcc Andrew Jackson in the 1824 
election and the thunderings of the New England divines. An 
ideology of sorts — one that fitted his own history, the myths be had 
imbib^, and the situation in which he found himself — ^began to 
form in his mind. Learning came to encompass a set of ideas in 
addition to the set of techniques he had started to master. His 
experience and his anticipations began to take on expressible 
meanings, made explicit at last in a speech in which he conjured 
up a path from obscurity and degradation, through effort, to a 
grand achievement: the joining of Godliness and government. In 
terms of rhetorical strategy, he had found what to say. In terms 
of distinctive strategies in general, he exemplified Ihe significance 
of rationalization for action and the tcays in which available ra~ 
tionalizations can speed or delay cumulative individual develop- 
ment?^ 


The Man Becomes a Politician 

On another Saturday night, in the spring of 1835 when Johnson 
was twenty'Six, he nominated himself for the state legislature. 
Johnson was there when conversation at Jones's store was inter- 
rupted by someone bearing news from a "muster" a few miles 
away at which Major Matthew Stephenson and Major James Brit- 
ton had been entered in the race for the Tennessee lower house. 
St^benson, from neighboring Washington County, was a Whig 
who had performed effectively at the constitutional convention the 
previous year.^He was also, by East Tennessee standards at least, 
an aristocrat, a wealthy citizen of character and social position." 
Mler hstenmg for a whUe to the discussion of this news, Johnson 
sprang from ^ seat to say; % too, am in the fight’" Like any 
other uumvited volunteer, Johnson had only to foUow this statement 
wth a formal public announcement to get on the ballot Several of 

Sf ^ '«dth Stephenson, to 

^ held in latter s territory at Boon’s Creek in Whinglon 

Coimty. Stephenson was thought to await an easy victory." John- 
sons faends researched his poUtical record and otherwise prepared 
carefully. Stephenson began by expounding various Whig doctrines. 
Johnson, the “audacious youngster." then “hacked and arraigned' 
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defense of Andrew JacTaon. He helped institute an annual Jadcsf^ 
JefEerson celebration in Grceneville, ran on a ballot beaded with 
Jacksons picture, and heard a^iin and again almost from the time 
he began in politics: *You are a second Andrew Jackson”; ”You are 
a every indi of you, standing in the shoes of ‘Old Hickory^ ; 
or you are “trying to ape Andrew Jackson but cannot make the 
grade.” At least “from 1840 onward, 'Old Hidcoiy* was Andreev 
Johnson’s political pilot, the model of his conduct and the idol of 
his heart.” The roots of the connection with Jackson were personal 
and local: the name and the particular significance Jackson had for 
politics in East Tennessee just as Johnson was emerging to the stale 
arena. The idol who was there at one's birth and reappears as one 
is for^g an Identity has an immense advantage over competing 
symbols. 

Andrew Jackson was in many ways different from Andrew 
Johnson. As one sympathetic account says: "Externally, of course, 
no two men were more unlike, Jackson being a rollickiDg fellow, 
fond of hoReradng and cockfighting, and more food of sports than 
books; Johnson, caring nothing for sports, loo scrious^minded, and 
always plugging away .at some problem of govamment” But these 
were not die features Johnson's early companions and supporters 
stressed when they constantly reiterated the Jackson-Johnsem sim- 
ilarities. Friends would point out: *Tbey came from die same stock; 
they had both hewed their fortunes the rough rede of ad- 
versity; both were of the people and knew their hopes and fears; 
both were men of physical as well as intellectual courage; both 
hated sham and both were passionate lovers of the Union." The 
identification persisted; as President, Johnson refused to allow Jack- 
sons desk to be moved, despite its inconvenient location. “I love 
die memory of General Jacbon,” he said. "Whatever was Old 
Hickory's 1 revere.” 


The Breok-otrf; Confluence of MoHveSf Resources, and 
Opportunities 

Andrew Johnson’s campaign against Major Stephenson seems 
to mark a turning point in his life. At that time, he hrou^t together 
the motives from his chfldhood, the skills from his period of re- 
hearsal, and the political opportunities in the dose environment to 
form a distinctive political strategy that would serve him for the 
rest of his life. His emergence does not have die same clarity and 
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Changes in Value Attalnmente 
in Jolmson’s Critical Period 


Value 

Pro-GreeneviHe (1808*^) 

At time of candidacy lot 
state le^lature 

Power 

None except in family 

Public ofBdal 

Wealth 

Extreme poverty 

Moderate means 

Enlightenment 

No formal sdiooling; heard 
oratory and learned reading 
late 

Much learning; Academy 
fifflr-tnl 

Skill 

Bependent on dn^e skill: 
tailoring 

Eipert in hij trade; devel- 
fpmg speaking skill 

Respect 

Very low; a homeless “mud- 
sill’' 

Host to students; nomina- 
tions and elections 

WeU-Dcing 

Affection 

Fatherless; ineffective 
mother; much discomfort 
and insecurity 

No male or female blends 
among peers; rejected by 
home-town adults 

Stable family; own home; 
relative ease and happiness 

Wife, children; surrounded 
by friendly group 

Rectitude 

Runaway lawbreaker; no 
religious life 

Decent adiievemenl; d^ 
veloping ideology; attod'cd 
to r^gious colleges 


share. But tiirown, by occupational or other necessity, into con- 
tinual company, a person cannot avoid talk and may slowly learn, 
as Johnson did, to be ct once one wUh and sUghtlif apart from a 
hand of brothers. This closeness can meet important needs. People 
learn to rate themselves in part by the ways others react to them, 
and one such reaction is simply acceptance as a member of the 
group. Young people, like old people, come togeUier at times not 
to accompl^h anything in particular or even to talk, but simply by 
their physical togetherness to *sa)^ to one another *we are not 
alone.” When much talk-talk about poHtics, in particular— is added 
to this simple juxtaposiUon, the context is arranged for powerful 
combinations of affection, experiments in expression, and linkage 
to broader social arenas. Johnson was surrounded with friends-^ 
representing the local working class, intelligentsia, and out-of-oflBce 
politicians — whose whole entertainment was conversation. 
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some not yet elected. But in most 'biographical accounts, the period 
during which an adult identity was forged can be readily isolated, 
particularly when one is sensitive to marked infusions of confidence, 
coming fast, simultaneously, and in contrast to a deprived past; to 
a special kind of relationsWp to a dose and supportive group life; 
and to a relatively sudden expansion of the “field of power." Once 
located, this period can be surveyed in die li^t of a short list of 
requirements for a presidential role. Those particularly emphasized 
can be traced back into the learning process, viewed as a rehearsal 
for the emergence of the distinctive style. Together ^vith a general 
assessment of self-evaluation gathered from accounts of early life, 
these explorations may reveal, in dearer form than fliey would in 
later adulthood, the fundamental shape of a potential President’s 
strategies for adapting to the challenges he will confront 

When a man is chosen to lead a great nation, he stands in a 
uniquely high and lonely place, one not mudi like die steps he has 
recently been climbing. But in his memory is another time when 
he came out of relative smallness into relative greatness. Then he 
had tried a style, and it woiked. What would be more natural 

than for him to feel that it might work again?” 


1. This Is not to Imply that the record Is any better In other political con- 
tots; but we ou^t to do better In the United States, where the assumption 
oy power Is at a deEmte time and for a deBnIte period oio a well-defined 
system, fa situations where the leader himself defines anew— even 
creates— the office. 1 am indebted to Dankwart Rustow for this point. 

^ these distinctions in The Lawmakers: 

.Recruitment and Adaptation to Legislative Life (New Haven, 1965). 

Presidential Styles: Two Week* 
Presidents, Journal of Social Issues (Inihcoming). 

^ S'), "■ '' 

‘Hi’ essays sbmriiig how JohsssoD hxed 

? ef hlstorlsas, see WiM Ha^, “Anctaw Jolmson-a 

Soeteiy FubUcMms, Noa. 31-32 
(1059); Cas^ Anthony Nato. -Hlstosy of the Biographic TVeotioeot 
o Ceotoy." Hlrtorfrasl 

Historiographical Blse and Fall,- Itid-Amaica, Vd. 4S, N^. 3 (1963). 
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oxity of cool deliberate argumeot and reasoning — ^but how often have 
these failed of their effect, a ne^ect of appropriate dedamadon? 
How often has tnidi bers^ been Indebted to a happy appeal to the 
feelings, for all tfie impression she has made? . . . We are fully convinced 
of one truth — that to ingress, we must fed — ^it is this that captivates the 
heart — ^without feeling, the dectricity of Speech is never felt — ^with the 
impression which feding produces, even ungracefulness is overlooked — 
and the man lost in the Orator.” Ihid., pages iii-v. 

20. Stryker, Andretn Johnson, A Study in Courage, p. 3. 

21, Milton, The Age of Hate, Andrew Johnson and ihe Bediedls, p. 74. 

22. Fred Greenstein’s Children and PolUiea (New Haven, 1965) makes dear 
the significance of sequence in political learning. 

23, An early biographical sketdi for The New York Times, May 21, 1849, 
shows how these themes were presaged in his escpen'ence to Congress: 
“Whenever a member drops an etpression that may be twisted into dis- 
respect to file people, a want of confidence in fidr integrity or intelli- 
gence, or a hint that there are interests in society ofirer fiian his which 
should be cared for, Mr. J. fires up; and, ^ringing to his feet, ten to 
one he will, by wdl-put questions, extract something from the speaker 
dther equivalent to a retractioa of what has just fallen from his lips, 
or a bold avowal of prtodples and opinions ten^g materially to weaken 
him with his constituents. . . . Mr. J. will never suffer an interruption. 

In the course of the six years I have known him in the House, I do not 
recollect ever to have seen him consent to p‘ve way for an interruption. 

He says— *No, sir, my hour is short enough. If my facts or conchisfons 
are not sound, obtain the fioor and diqirove them.’ . . . Owing to the 
want of eariy advantages, of which I have written above, Mr. J. at 
times slashes his motber-tongue—pronoaDctog words of many i^Ilables, 
or of recent foreign derivation, with little regard to rules laid down by 
Walker or Webster. More or less of his fcDow-members will titter and 
soeer at Mr. J/e many hdse esgUdsms; yet 2 haw rarely saea it done, 
save by some one smarting under the potot of his oratotfal bowie-knife. 
Thou^ expressed in uncouth phraseology, his views are easily under- 
stood; for be talks strong thoughts and carefully culled facts to quid? 
succession. He thrusts his opponents thxou^ and thiou^ as with a 
msty and jagged weapon, tearing a big hole and leaving something 
behfad to fester and be remembered. Woe be onto the ludcless %vfghl 
who offers him a pwsonal fadignlly — cast a slur xrpon him, in debate; 
for if he has to wait two years for the opportunity, when it does come, 

Mr. J. makes the best use of it. He puts no bridle upon his tongue; >rt 
1» is never guilty of/a personal disrespect to a feDow-member, or even 

to the opposite party as a whole. Perhaps I may fairly characterize his 
efforts as betog croshingly slashing end slasWngly croslilng; for be chop* 
to zrto)co-me«t and then grinds to powder the men, measurm and pris- 
dples he may be conten^g against. He takes and maintains posi^ns, 
at which I can bear no ether man advocate without writiojf him 

SS5 
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(Strvker Andrev) Johnson, A SftwJt/ in Courage, p. 784). 

ai fnKjuen.: "U I were drspored Jo play the or^r ^3 
deal in dedamation tonight, I would imitate »”« “f '.^^noint 

and would take William H. Seward and bring him 

you to the hacks and scats upon his person. I would e^bit th Y 

garments satumted with gore from his gushing wounds (ibid., p. dou). 

15, McKitricic, Andrew Johnsoti and Reconstruction, p. 432. 

10. Strylcer, Andrew Johnson, A Study tn Courage, p. 301. For an 

stressing Tokison’s “political inepHtuae," the effects of his sp^hes m 
alienating northern moderates (such as James Russell Lowell, who wro , 
“What an ana-Johnson lecturer we have In Johnsonl”), and his 
to leam “that the President of the United States cannot afford to be a 
quarreler," see David Donald, “Why They Impeached Andrew Johnson, 
American Heritage, Vol. 8. No. 1 (December, 1958). For a more sym- 
padietlc account stressing the content of and the reactions to Johnsons 
speethes, see Gregg Phifer’s series of articles in the Tennessee Historical 
Quarterly. VoL 11. Nos. 1-4 (1952). 


17. McKltrldc, Andreio Johnitm and Bcconsfructton, pp. 437-38. Of course, 
fecton other than Johnson’s speeches were at work. For broader political 
Interpretations, see David Donald, The Folttics of Reconstruction (BatM 
Rouge, 1905); LaWanda and John H. Cox, Polaics, Principle, and Pref- 
udice, ISdS-ISeO (New York. 1963); Kenneth M. Stampp, Andrew 
Johnson end the Failure of the Agrarian Dream (Oxford, 1962), an Inau- 
gural lecture delivered before the UiUvcisity of Oxford on May 18, 1962. 


18. Barber, The Lawmakers . . Cb. 6. 

19. Variously reported with the titles American Speaker, United States 
Speaker, Columbia Speaker, Enfield’s Speaker, Standard Speaker, but 
vdthout disa g r ee ment as to Its primarily British content. See Winston, 
Andrew Johnson, Plebeian and Potrlof, p. 10; Stryker, Andrew Johnson, 
A Study In Courage, p. 3; John Savage, The Life and Public Scrtrice* 
of Andrew Johnson (New York, 1865), p. 14. The fifth edition, published 
to 1818 (FUladfilphIa: Abraham Smaff) is tided The American Speaker; 
A Selection of popular. Parliamentary end Forensic Eloquence; Particu- 
larly Calculated for the Seminaries In the United States. The name of the 
compiler Is not glveo- The preface reads, to part: “Without some pro- 
ficiency to Oratory, there seems to be an insurmountable barrier to *ho 
patriotic aspirations of genius— with it, the road to distinction is obvious. 
The many Legislative bodies in our Federal form of government, and 
the dhrerslfied diaracter of our Courts, present a suitable field for every 
grade, from the unfledged effort of the callow young, to the mature, 
eagle-eyed flight to the face of the Cod of Day. 

“It has been our aim, to making this selection, to endeavor to fire the 
1 minds of our young men, by placing in their view some of the brightest 
examples of Genius: to enable them *With lips of fire to plead their 
country’s causel* . . . Although a great part of our selection Is of an ardent 
and glowing character, we would not be suspected of denying the superi- 
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Nevvton as Autocrat of Science 


f. _ Newton s 

MroNG nm many alon^ *^3 Set tongues wagging m E^- 

psyduc crisis of September 1^3 s b Me 

S,a and abroad was a Ms early-fifties. the con^e- 

actually been cut off when h Western “lence wo J 

quench for the f-SSprindipin had been pubhshed 

not have been overwhelming. ^ Tejbnizian form, had been 

known since 1684 ; and 1* ^'’'tad been 

version of the Optlchs ( alchemical papers* in ^ , 

Boyal Society in the -on of world chronology* thong 

tions of prophecy, ^d r“ jj,g spirit of the g 

thev are respectable, rational ‘eJ® ^/g(i,er men would Mve 
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do>Mi a demago^c. Yet no one can listen to him without feeling morally 
sure that the man is speaking wifliout the least regard to the eifect of his 
words upon his own prospects as a public man.** Graf and Haskins, 
The Papers of Andrew Johnson, pp. 677-78. 

24. One thinks, for example, of the critical events concentrated In Coolldgoi 
Junior year at Amherst 

25 For the list of values and an illustration of their use, see LassweU's Potoer 
end Personality (New York, 1948), p. 17. Many of Lasswell's insists on 
political agitation apply to Johnson. See his Psychopathology and Politics 
(New York, 1960). Chs. 6-7, 

28. The phrase is Alexander George's. See his forthcoming artide In the 
JoufTWjl of Social Issues. 

27. See also Erik Erikson, Young Ufan Lutltert A Study (n Psychoanalysis 
and History (New York, 1962); Alexander L. and Juliette L. George, 
Woodroia Wilson and Colonel Hottse (New York, 1956); James Jones, 
Ufa of Andrew Johnson (GreenevilJe, Tenn., 1901); Helen hferefl Lyod. 
On Shame and the Search /or Identity {New York, 1661). 



Newton as Autocrat of Science 

The looseness of sodety in the reign of (Jueen Anne and the first 
George perceptibly modified the manner of Isaac Newtra, if not 
the demands of his austere censor. Carried about London in a 
sedan chair, he grew quite corpulent As a public figure, he met 
regularly for business widi the corrupt and uninhibited ’V^iig poli- 
ticians and received foreign noblemen, virtual^ all of whom were 
accursed Papists, Newton did not paifidpate in Halifejfs orgies, 
nor was he invited to membership In the KSt-Kat Club. He was more 
lilcely to be drawn to the millenarian Prophets of London who 
swallowed up his young friend Fatio de Duillier than to the witty 
Kterary society of Pope, Swift, and Gay. Yet he was no longer 
ignorant of the ways of the world. In the privacy of his chami^, 
he remained a devout believer, a man of learning, ccmcentrating 
more and more on history sacred and profane as the final revelation 
of the divine intent His absolute thou^ secret, unitarianism was 
known only to a few intimates — to William Whiston, to Hopton 
Haynes, an assistant at the Mint, to John Locke, perhaps to Fatio— 
not to the bishops and archbishops of the realm who sought out 
his company and later left testimonials to his piety. But his style 
had ^chang^. The breik between the public and &e private man 
is now sh^; more than ever he leads a double life. 

During one of the annual elections of officers of the Royal 
Sodety, John Chamberlayne, a Fdlow who was a court official 
under Queen Anne, wrote Newton surrendering to him his vote for 
members of the Council and voidng a desire to see him made 
“Perpetual Dictatoi'* of the Sodety.* This sentiment was shared 
by many others. Disciples dedicated their books to the “divine 
Newton,” and tibe man who married his niece, John Conduitt, wrote 
that if Newton had lived in the andent world, he would have been 
deified. Fatio de Duillier, GOTevao bourgeois that he was, yearned 
for an extra hundred thousand Setts to raise statues and a monument 
to him, and Edrncmd HaHey proclaimed in Latin verse that no 
mortal could more nearly approach the gods.® Such adulation was 
more than mere baroque extravagance, for Newton did indeed 
become the “dictator” of the Engl^ scientific establishment, and 
standing on that solid base, he -was apotheosized into the symbol 
d Western science. With more than a soup9on of envy, Laplace 
later remarked that since there was only one universe, it could be 
granted to only one man to discover its fundamental law. When 
one remains attuned to the religious as \vell as the scientific meaning 
of a law in a Christian sodety, one begins to understand bow those 
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ties. To say that an aggressiveness which had once turned inw^ 
was allowed to manifest itself outwardly during the^ la^ thirty 
years of his life is an oversimplification of his psychological histor^^ 
but since it is not my intention to present a full-length portrait 
in diis paper, the crude fmmula will perhaps suffice. 

A royal appointment in 1696 made it possible for NevHon to 
leave the university cell in which he had immured himself for 
decades, alter his whole mode of life and conduct, and ^ve overt 
expression to a deep need for the exercise of power and to manipu- 
latory skills which had previously beer^ dormant. The tremendous 
energy with which he was endowed dound new materials to mold 
in the world of men. A juxtaposition of the first portrait of him 
by Kneller in 1689 with the late ones by Vanderbank tells at a 
glance the story of the transformation from a sensitive, melancholy, 
and rather dreamy scholar clad in black to the bloated, pompous, 
irascible administrator in ri<di brocade and velvet. Througb the 
influence of Charles Montague (later Lord Halifax), who had been 
his student at Trinity, Newton was made Warden ’’(and subs^ 
quenlly Master) of the Mint, and to occupy the post he moved to 
London. For him the office was no sinecure, though it had been 
the wiglnal intention of his patron to provide one, and Newton 
spent yeare on the recoinage and on the organization of a campaign 
against clippers and counterfeiters, venting his rage in the interroga- 
tion of prisoners, wielding powers of life and death over th^n. 
Though this ma^lracy continued to the eve of his death and 
teaches us mudi about his character, it is less significant for our 
present purpose than a second office which he assumed in 1703 and 
held simultaneously— the presidency of the Royal Sodety. 

The political, social, and religious worlds through which Newton 
moved over the years were subject to mercuria] change, and no 
sluft in his matiue life was more abrupt iban the passage from 
Cambridge to London. A fixated man and a Puritan in spirit, from 
the early Restoration on be had led a monastic life under a rule 
established by his own harsh censor. When he emerged to partici- 
pate actively in a war agdnst Papism and the Stuarts, he was from 
the outset an ardent supporter of the House of Orange, and be 
remained consistently Whig until his death. But the Wlfiggery of 
the turn of the century and the reign of Queen Anne, though it 
might raise popular tumults and bum pope, cardinak, and Dr. 
Sacheverell in effigy, was hardly consonant with a mid-seventeenlh- 
centuiy Puritan morality, not with Somers and Halifax at the helm. 
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of his contemporaries, espedany the young ones, '"'i® 

the hieroglyphic tablets of his law divinized the new Moses. U «e 

hunger of Newton for recognition could ever be appeased, tms 


was the moment f 

A multiplicity of factors contributed to the making ot tne 
Newton image— it was not only the work of the later eighteenth- 
century popularizers of his pMosophy. In large measure, it 
created by Ne^vton himself during die quarter of a century that be 
ruled the Royal Society. Longevity can be, as we have observ'cd 
in contemporary politics, an important element in leadership, and 
Newton lasted long enougji to institutionalize himself and his sys- 
tem. Such duration is not, of course, an unambiguous good. When 
the foimder of a scientific movement lives on for decades after 
the spark in him has been extinguished, he may harden and 
fossilize die system. His spiritual sons grow up in the shadow of 
an ancient oak and their own capacities are often stunted. 

The creation of the headship of science may involve acts akin 
to the processes of winning politica], military, or religious leader- 
slup. But while primacy in war, politics, and religious movements 
has been studied critically ever since the Greeks and the Romans, 
rising to titular hegemony in science— -a more recent phenomenon 
—has in the nature of things been the subject of relatively little 
scrutiny. Qualities essential for scientific leadership are not the 
same in all times and places. The historical situation of Isaac 
Ne^vton was unique, and in some respects his performance was 
idiosyncratic. But the later Newton, who is usually only of anecdotal 
interest, emerges from an examination of his doings as the first of a 
new type in European history — the great administrator of science. 
An exploration of this phase of Newton's career suggests analogies 
and may throw light on a historical subject of wide scope— 
changing role of the man of sdence in Western society. 

Scientific truth can speak for itself, but requires an agency 
through which it may be amplified and diffused. As part of a larger 
study of the social and psycholo^cal forces at play in the creation 
of the “Newtonian world view," it may be worthwhile to observe 
the actual practices and instruments with wMch Newton operated 
in the scientifically less creative part of his life. His triumph was 
fiulhered by a complex of circumstances that did not obtain for 
either Galileo or Descartes in the previous generation nor for 
Leibniz who was his contemporary. The grandeur and genius of 
the Ne\\’tonian synthesis are here taken for granted, as is its esno- 
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group of sdentiEc adherents— younger men of varying degrees of 
talent— joined in absolute loyalty to his person and his doc^e. 
There were intrigues among the foUowets and inevitable ostracisins 
from the group; but his scientific supremacy was accepted 
one of them. It was a relationship of master and disciples, with all 
the complexily inherent in that bond. To msike the Royal Sodety a 
worthy institutional vehicle for the propagation of Newtonian 
science, over the years he perfected administrative methods to 
bolster the Society through better housekeeping and closer supc^ 
vision of its operations. Its unique personality was affirmed thiouOT 
a physical structure, a new bulldog aH its own. In the hope of 
insuring continuity in its scientific work, Newton even drafted a 
scheme for the introduction of an order of paid pensioners. He was 
also responsible for weaving a sacred and aristocratic aura around 
science through the development cercnlonials. 

Newton’s personal ties with Uje Whig politicians madehim.the 
Ideal figure to work out a pattern for the role of science in a loose 
parliamentary regime, a pattern whpsa traces have not completely 
disappeared even in recent years. Science and government camo 
to use and promote each other, but, in contrast with some con* 
tinental models, English science retained a large measure of auton* 
omy. 

Finally, since no major creation is achieved without negation, 
Newton waged fierce battles to consolidate his scientific empire 
and destroy competitive or insubordinate rivals both within and 
outside the Roy^ Soaety. The bitter quarrels with the English 
Royal Astronomer Flamsteed and with the cosmopolitan philos- 
opher keibniz, which punctuated the first decade of his presidency 
and in which he was spectacularly victorious, forcefully demon- 
strated his authority within flje English establishment and in the 
international scientific world. In the presentation that follows, the 
acts described are representative rather than comprehensive; it is of 
course possible here only to set forth the lines of his policy and to 
show its wholeness. 

The Gathering of the FoUowers 

For the first half century of its odslence, the Royal Society had 
been a rather loose fellowship. Its central figures tended to be the 
secretaries, who served as a dearin^ouse for scientific correspond- 
ence. The presidency was largely an honorific office, and though 
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the only major internal threat to Newton's authority. Thus shew 
longevity, combined with political favor and towering achievement, 
made Newton's position almost unassailable. 

Since the Royal Society was Newton’s base of operations, the 
composition of Its membenhip has an intimate bearing on his use 
of men in the furtherance of his ends. For Newton, persons were 
usually objects, not subjects. The Society^ s hundred-odd members 
over whom he presided were divided roughly half and half 
tween men with some professional competence In science and 
aristocratic or gentlemanly amateurs. The scientists. In turn, were 
concentrated in two major groups — the medical doctors and phys- 
iologists and the mathematical-astronomical contingent The doc- 
tors prominent in the Sodety— men like Hans Sloane, John Arbuth- 
not and Richard Mead — ^were prosperous and influential court 
physicians who had easy entry to the palace and the aristocratic 
^ houses of the realm. Whenever Newton needed something at Court 
the doctors could serve as convenient bedside intermediaries. 
Sloane, whom Newton had inherited as secretary of the Society, 
bad begun to resusdtate it after the Glorious Revolution, and he 
had a penchant for keeping matters in his control during the early 
years of Newton’s tenure. Newton diafed at his behind-the-scenes 
direction, a hangover from tiie traditional pattern in which the 
president was a changing figurehead and the secretary was the 
effective officer, and he co\ild be provoked into denormcing Sloane 
as unqualified, and further as a villain, a rascal, and a tricking 
fellow.* With the same persistence with which Newton had secured 
actual, not merely nominal, control of the Royal Mint, he moved 
into the Royal Society. Though he used Sloane when he needed 
him, by 1713 Sloane had been persuaded to withdraw to his 
house in Chelsea and devote himself to hts famous collection of 
natural curiosities and manuscripts. With Sloane’s departure, New- 
ton chose as secretaries two men who were of own creation, 
Edmond Halley and John KeilL Sloane ^d not return to the 
center of activity until Newton's death, when he succeeded him as 
president. His ^sappearance was no great loss to science, since he 
was an old-fashioned gatherer of nostrums and a purveyor of 
traditional remedies who stuffed the Transactions of the Society 
with his questionable discoveries. Mead was a doctor of more 
philosophical bent and was Newton’s personal physidan during 
his last years. Arbuthnot, one of the numerous Scots who made 
good in the London sdentific world, was dose to the Prince of 
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only twenty-four years oli Newton, who had defined the terms of 
die new UmseU, as an administrator of science took a very 
different attitude toward publication than he had in his youth: 
The Plumian Professor would be required to publish regularly 
either at Cambridge or in the FhQosophUxil Tnnsactions of the 
Royd Society. The handsome Cotes was a dearly beloved dlsdple, 
and Newton lamented his premature death in 1710, saying: "If he 
had lived we might have known something."® William Whiston, 
who as an undergraduate had heard a few lectures by Newton, 
first made his acquaintance in 16&1 On Newton*s nomination, he 
became Lucasian Professor of Mathematics at Cambridge, after 
having substituted for him when he went up to London. John Keill, 
one of Dawd Gregor/s studaits, was named Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy at Oxford in 1712 and gave courses on the new philos- 
ophy diere. He also served as “decypherer* to Queen Anne. Keill 
was a warhoree whose ardor was so intense that Newton sometimes 
had to pull in the reins. 

The one majOT scientist who remained by Ne\vton‘s side, through- 
out the whole period of his tenure was the astronomer Edmond 
Halley,’ and the nature of their bond may some day be more fully 
defined if the Halley papers on Newton— which existed at one 
time— ever turn up. A strange event marks the beginning of djeir 
relationship. In 1634, when the twenty-eight-year-old Halley first 
visited Newton at Cambridge and received from tiie funda- 
mental propositions of the Prfncipio, his father had been found dead 
on the banks of a river near Reading. The coronei^s verdict Nvas 
murder, and a wild insinuation was later made by the academic 
gossip Thomas Heaxue that Halley was ' implicated in the crime. 
According to the same Heame, Newton’s death was hastened by 
a violent scene between him and Halley.'^ But for more forty 
years Halley behaved toward Newton with great circumspection. 
He Imew how to mollify him when he was in a wrath, and in the 
great wars with Newton s enemies, he made him^ pl f indispensable 
as <bief-of-staff. In the fi^t with Hooke, he -was a reporter and an 
agent whose primary function was to see the Principia through the 
press and keep Newton from destroying the third part in his anger 
at Hooke’s accusation that the law of gravity had been stolen from 
him. When Newton needed an astronomer to finict> and force 
publication of Flamsteed’s star catalogue, Halley was appointed 
editor. And when, in 1712, the Royal Society’s Commercium 
Eplstolicum against X^eibniz was to be printed, Halley ran the 
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ties wth these younger men. They fought his battles, and he 
a\varded them university professorships as their fiefs. This formi- 
dable man sometimes inspired love — surely in Fatio, perhaps in 
Halley and Conduitt. More often, it was bis masterful authority 
that gave the group of his adherents cohesion. 

There was work for the prot4g4s that related directly to Nc\v- 
tons writings. Before his Xx)ndon period Ne\vton had timorously 
allowed certain of his mathematical papers to be shown only to a 
few elders, like Isaac Barrow and John Collins, but once he had 
stopped creating, he granted a number of younger men among his 
followers freer access to his private mathematical hoard. John 
Crai^ David Gregory. John Raphson, Edmond Halley, Fatio de 
Duiker, William Jones, John Keill, Henry Pemberton, Abraham de 
Moivre, and Nicholas Bernoulli were among those who enjoyed 
the occasional privilege. Corrections and emendations of the 
Principia were begun soon after it was published, primarily by 
Ne\vton himself, who in characteristic fashion blamed all but one 
of the errors on his ignorant amanuensis. Fatio de Duillier had 
thou^t of himself as the only disciple worthy to prepare the 
sewnd edition. When he went off into the ^vildemess of religious 
en usiasm, ^ e mmtle fell on Roger Coles, whose long preface 
ecame an mlegral part of the work and in popularizations of 
Ne^oma^ was usually cited as proof positive l^t the structure 
'J^verse as revealed by Newton presupposed an infinitely 
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and interpreter of the system, nntfl in his very old age, stric^ wth ' 
illness, he began to murmur that the Newtonian philosopny with- 
out Fatio’s explanation was meaningless. 

There was one other group in the Royal Society whom Nemon 
brfriended by supporting them in more modest positions than 
university professorships — the Huguenot ^migrfe. Thou^ he 
to have recovered from the more violent seizures of anti-Catoqli- 
dsm which possessed him and his contemporaries in riie d^ti^ 
and nineties, he retained a deep sympathy for the victims rf Louis 
XIVs laws against Protestants, who took refuge in England in a 
flight reminiscent of the movement out of Germany in the twcntieA 
century. Most of the eriles sought security and respectability in their 
new home and were dismayed by the scandal of the Prophets from 
the C4vennes in which Fatio de Duillier had become enmeshed. 
Newton helped the reasonable ones — the mathematician Abraham 
de Moivre, the translator and compiler of scientific letteia Pierre 
Des Maizeaux, and John Theophilus Desagulieis, who had been 
brought to England as an infant and became an occasionally paid 
experimenter of the Royal Society. 

Newton kept in close touch with his disdples and his favored 
Hu^enots, meeting with them regularly. David Gregory has an 
account of a session ^vith Fatio, HaRey, and himself at which New- 
ton unfolded his publication plans.^® Ralph Thoresby in his diary 
describes the agreeable Fellows he encountered at the Royal 
Society and afterward accompanied to the Grecian Coffee-houso— 
President Isaac Newton, attended by the two Secretaries Halley 
and KeiU, both his proteges and both professors at Oxford.'* On 
many evenings, Newton picked up de Moivre at the coffeehouse 
he frequented. Slaughters in St. Martin’s Lane, and brought him 
to his own home nearby for phflosophical conversation. There was 
a gentle side to the man that manifested itself in some of these 
relationships, but their function was primarily to nourish a scientific 
movement organized around a set doctrine. 

Virtually nothing was done in behalf of the Newtonian philos- 
ophy without the Mastei^s surveillance and permission. His manu- 
script legacy sho^vs^ that in the great controversies in which he 
engaged, he supervised and usually corrected -with his own hand 
the drafts of whatever the disciples wrote in his defense, but 
there was a tacit understanding among them that he was never to 
be exposed. An official portrait was being created of the calm, 
majestic genius who was above worldly concerns, a paragon of all 
GOO 
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regular weekly contributions. Nobody could become a member of 
the Council if his dues were in arrears. In 1723 Newton invested 
Royal Society funds, along with his own, in the South Sea Company, 
in order to profit from an enterprise whose stock was rising spec- 
tacularly. This was one occasion, however, when his manipulations 
were less fortunate — though he did not live to see the total debacle. 

Ne\vton’s psychic o^ving was boundless, and he could not endure 
to be obligated or indebted to any man. Whenever he could, he 
tried to substitute paid for volunteer services. He was imcomfort- 
able with anything but a do trf des arrangement. In 1720, he had a 
stipend fixed for the two chief secretaries of the Society as well as 
for a foreign secretary. When Desaguliers was appointed a curator 
of experiments, Newton allocated special funds for his work. But, 
in relimi, he insisted that every order of the Council be scrupulously 
obeyed. When he felt that Desaguliers was not performing a suf- 
ficient number of experiments, he had him reprimanded, much to 
the scientist’s dismay.'* At the last Council session Uxat Newton 
attended, a few days before his death at the age of eighty-five, he 
bawled out Halley, then a mere seventy-one, for not transmitting 
astronomical observations from Greenwich to the Society with the 
annual regularity stipulated by royal order. 

One of Newton’s plans of institutional reform Nvas a Scheme 
lor establishing the Royal Society, of which six drafts in his hand 
are extant. Though the plan did not come to fruition, it tells us 
a gwd ^al about the authoritarian direction in which he was 
moving. “Estabhshin^ in this context meant giving the Society’s 
pioje^ a sound financial and organizational feme, though one is 
leinpted to read lus meaning as re-establishing the society anew 
undCT his aegw. Newton envisaged a system of appointed learned 
pensioners who would be obliged to attend eUVessiom of the 
&ciety and, J they %vished to retain their positions, to produce 
myen ons an ^ 'scoveries on schedule. The plan classified science 
mlo five divisions, into each of which a pensioner would be fitted. 
Ne^ons se.^e o the auidily of science end the fantasies 
of the youth who dabbled freely in all forms of knowledge have 
vamshed with age. Science is now organized and stnichied. In 
this docummt. fte divine consecration of science is conspicuously 
^sent^ as he describes its mission in purely institutional terms. 
Jbe idhmate goal is secular: to make the Sodely ‘famous and 
liutm^-m one Mt he had written ‘perpetual," the language 
of the French Academy.” The recluse of Trinity turned adminislra- 
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the arms of the Society set the tone of the weekly meetings. Only 
when the president occupied the diair could the mace be laid, no 
lesser dignitary being permitted to enjoy this distinction. 

Whenever Newton was identified with an institution, it became 
an extension of his person, and he sought to protect its position wlh 
the same zeal that he would his own. The feeling of identification 
with Trinity College that he had had during the Francis Alban 
case, wth the Mint in his fight with the Lord of tiie Tower, he now 
transferred to the Society. His fierce sense of independence made 
intolerable the location of the Royal Society — with its museum, 
meeting room, and library — in die building of Gresbam College, 
where it was subject to the will and desire of the Mercers* Company. 
Moreover, there were intimations that the Sodety might be asked 
to vacate. Newton first tried in vain to obtain a royal grant for a 
new house, then toyed with a plan for a union of the Queen’s 
Library, the Cotton library, and the Royal Society — a proposal 
which Halifax supported in the Ixirds, but w’hich came to naught. 
Newton’s final solution was to give the Society *'a being of their 
own,* as he phrased it, and he proceeded to ^d another site— a 
Dr. Brown’s house at 2 Crane Court Once Newton had made the 
decision to move, he perfunctorily called together a meeting" of the 
Fellows on short notice, arrogantly refused to explain the reasons 
for the impen^g change, “whidi he did not think proper to be 
given there,” and went ahead despite opposition and in the face of 
general peiplenty as to why the members bad been assembled.*® 
Like many a iiK^em administrator, he smigbf democratic assent 
to his decisions and was outraged when it was not forthcoming. 
In ahandorfing the old quarters, there was also a desire on Newton’s 
part to break completely with the epodi during which Robert 
Hooke had contrail^ the SocaeSy. As it happened, in tl* process 
of transferring from Gresbam College, Hooke’s portrait — the only 
one in existence — and many of his instruments seem to have disap- 
peared forever.” Newton wanted the Society to have a being of its 
own, but he equated that b«ng with his being. 

Science and the Government 

When, in 1705, Queen Anne knighted the yeoman’s son Isaac 
Newton in a formal ceremony at Trinity College, the first scientist 
to be so honored, the bond between sdenoe and the Crown was 
given symbolic representation. For Newton, this was a great per- 
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Ambassador Extraordinary of France, were there together, enter- 
tained with experiments on “The’ productiveness of light by friction; 
The mutual attraction of the parts of matter; . . . preparations . . . 
of the veins and arteries of a human liver.“®® Newton became a 
major source of national pride among important segments of the 
upper classes. In hundreds of eulogies while he was still alive, he 
was hailed as the glory of the English nation, and his science was 
saluted as an exemplification of the national genius. 

If in die previous generation the religious nature of scientific 
inquiry had been given fervid expression — and to the very end 
science remained for Newton a worship of God — the utihty of 
science was now recognixed not only in philosophical worhs like 
Bacon’s and formal apologiae like those of Sprat and Joseph Glan- 
vill, hut in practical slate measures. As if Marx had been stood on 
his head, Newton, having devoted the first half of his creative years 
to the development of a magnificent intellectual superstructure, 
turned in his latter days to Us substructure. In 1709, he accepted 
offices in the societies of the Min^ Boyal and the Mineral and 
Battery Works.*' Having already given advice on cuiriculum.rcform 
of the Mathematical School at Christ’s Hospital in 1694,** he turned 
to plans for reorganizing university education, with greater emphasis 
on science and upright conduct.*® 'The Royal Society became royal 
not only in name, but in fact. It was represented on any govern- 
mental body which might remotely be involved with a scientific 
question. And its advice was sought on any parliamentary hill 
that concerned invention. As Stukeley wrote: *The Government, 
the great Council of the nation, paid a distinguished regard to 
their judgment in all matters of public utility.”** The relations be- 
tween the Society and the state ^ere reciprocal. On February 7, 
1713, Bolingbroke informed the Fellows that henceforward Her 
Majesty s envoys to foreign parts would promote the design for 
which the Society was founded by gathering information and 
answering inquiries that might be addressed to them by the 
sdentisls. (Among the first fruits of this union of science and the 
slate was the dispatch to the Society of a ^t’s tooth discovered 
near Albany on the Hudson.*®) Honorific appointments to the 
Society could serve the simple economic interests of tiie nation 
and its traders in foreign parts. Prince Alexander Menzieoff, an 
adviser to Peter the Grrat, was elected a Fellow on July 29, 1714, 
at the request of English merchants who sought concessions in 
Muscovy. And Newton in his own hand carefully prepared three 
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proposal to “cure the Boddng and wideness of touch-hole of 
Gunns” by means of a new metallmgical mixture, another use of his 
experiments with alloys,** but there is a contrasting story 
to the effect that Newton was hostile to the application of science 
to warfare. When the discdple’s father, also named David, made an 
invention to improve artillery, Ncvrton urged his son to destroy it 
on the ground that it would soon become too^vn to the enemy and 
that it tended to the annihilation rather than the preservation 
of mankind.” 

If scientists aided only sporadically in perfecting military 
weapons, they gave the government direct assistance in preventing 
public disorders. The comet of 1680 had generated a wave of terror 
and superstition. In 1715, Hall^ published a description and a 
map of the precise path of Ae eclipse before it happened on 
April 22, and public tranquillity was maintained. The utility (rf 
science to civil authority thus was dramatically demonstratei 

In the 1670’s, John Evelyn dined with l^amsteed and referred 
to him Viith veneration as “the learned Astrologer fit Mathematician, 
whom now his Majestic had established in the new Ohseroatorie 
in^ Greenewich Park, and furnish’d with the choicest Instru- 
ments . . . as If he were a magus at an Eastern court.*® By the 
second decade of the eighteenth century, sudi individual scientiffc 
positions of prestige and influence were virtually eliminated- New- 
ton had systematically consolidated science in one body and under 
one bead and had curtailed the independence of separate scientific 
agencies. Around him, a corporate scientific establishment with an 
authority of its mvn had taken shape. It did not enjoy munificent 
^fts from the Crown, and its leading members were fairly inde- 
pendent economically, being support^ by university posts, lucra- 
tive medical practices, or ecclesiastical appointments. Despite- its 
relative autonomy, however, the activities that involved science 
with the government were being constantly multiplied. 

The Wars of Truth 

Of the events that established Newton’s hegemony, tiie con- 
flicts with Flamsteed and Ldbniz were the most dramatic and the 
noisiest. The institutionalization of the Newtonian philosophy, like 
the victory of any great historical doctrine, required the slaughter 
of enemies both' at home and abroad. The quarrels with Flamsteed 
and Leibniz, though they had earlier origins, flared up in earnest 
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proposal to “cure the Buddng and wideness of toudi-hole of great 
Gunns” by means of a new metallu^ical mixture, another use of his 
diemical experiments with alloys,** but there is a contrasting story 
to the effect that Newton was hostile to the application of science 
to warfare. When the disdple’s father, also named David, made an 
invention to improve artillery, Newton mged his son to destroy it 
on the ground that it would soon become known to the enemy and 
that it tended to the annihilation rather than the preservation 
of mankind.** 

If scientists aided only sporadically in perfecting military 
weapons, they gave the government direct assistance in preventing 
public disorders. The comet of 1680 bad generated a wave of terror 
and superstition. In 1715, Hall^ published a description and a 
map of the precise path of the eclipse before it happened on 
April 22, and public tranquillity was maintained. The utility 
science to civil authority thus was dramatically demonstrated. 

In the 1670 s, John Evelyn dined with Flamsteed and referred 
to him with veneration as “the learned Astrologer & Mathematician, 
whom now his Majestic had established in tho new Obseivatorie 
to Greenewich Park, and furnish’d with the dioiccsl Instru- 
ments . . . , as if he were a magus at an Eastern court.** By the 
second decade of the eighteenth century, sudi individual scientific 
positions of prestige and influence were virtually eliminated. New- 
ton had systematically consolidated science to one body and under 
one head and bad curtailed the independence of separate scientific 
agencies. Around him, a corporate scientific establishment with an 
auAority of its own had taken shape. It did not enjoy munificent 
gifts from the Crown, and Its lea^g members were fairly inde- 
pendent economically, being supported by university posts, lucra- 
tive medical practices, or ecclesiastical appointments. Despite- its 
relative autonomy, however, the activities that involved science 
with the government were being constantly multiplied. 
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flicts with Flamsteed and Leibniz were the most dramatic and the 
noisiest The institutionalization of the Newtonian philosophy, like 
the victory ot any great historical doctrine, required the slaughter 
of enemies both' at home and abroad. The quarrels with Flamsteed 
and Leibniz, though they had earlier origins, flared np in earnest 
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over a period of more than two decades are by no means an 
precedented example of science in the service ^ aggressive 
Newton s vindictive pursuit of Flamsteed is perhaps more thoroughly 
documented tK^n most. Unfortunately, as is usually tlie case, is 
the victim who chronicles the story of his sufferings over and oyer 
A ga in, finding a modicum of relief in the obsessive recapitulation 
of his persecution. 

At the height of his power, Newton behaved to%vard Flamsteed, 
four years his junior, his younger brother in the Royal Society, 
though he were a menial, and he made no effort to hide his 
condescension, if not his contempt Newton looked upon Flamsteed 
as nothing more than a convenient source of data for his dieories, a 
tool. And yet this was no schoolboy who was being maltreated, but 
a member of the Royal Society's Coundlj with an extensive cor- 
respondence among European scholars, the author of more than 
two-score papers in the Philosophical Transactions, a man who had 
devised novel methods of observation and was among the first 
to use an accurate timepiece and optical means for determining 
stellar coordinates. Flamsteed was as arrogant as Newton, and he 
dared to talk back to the president of the Royal Society, even to 
criticize the Principia — unpardonable sins. 

Both Newton and Flamsteed were profoundly reli^ous, and 
their works were dedicated to God as a worship. Both believed 
themsdves to be of the elect, but they were also deeply concerned 
with what men thought about Uiem, since they lived in a hostile 
world rendered even more nas^ and brutish by their imaginings. 
The two troubled creatures->^)ne the son of a tradesman, the other 
the son of a yeoman, now great officers of ffje Crown and rivals for 
world fame, each believing that he was divinely ordained — ^were 
almost fated to dash. The confrontation of several Christs in one 
asylum has been studied by dinidans. Newton and Flamsteed, 
though neither of them was psychotic, enacted a tragicomedy 

on the broader stage of the En^h scientific world. 

Our most detailed consecutive account of the quarrel from 1704 
to 1716. when it blazed in the open in the sdentific and political 
world, is the “Original Preface" that was suppressed by the editors 
of Flamstbed’s HistoHa Coclestis when the work appeared post- 
humously (1725). The preface, written by Flamsteed in February 
1717, concentrated on Newtons unjust and unremitting harassment 
of the author; one did i>ot cast such aspersions upon the character 
of the divine Newton with impunity, and censorship was invoked.*^ 
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him names — ^puppy was the least of them, according to Flamsteed. 

In the end, Newton won — the first British star catalogue was pu^ 
lished in 1712 without Flamsteed’s consent and under the editorial 
direction of Edmond Halley whom he loathed. Flamsteed had been 
persuaded or forced to surrender to the Committee of Referees a 
record of his original observations and an incomplete set of star- 
places. Some of the papers had been put under seal in Newton s 
possession, and Flamsteed charged that he had broken the bond 
and released them. The printing proceeded haltin^y until Prince 
George’s death, when the Committee gave Halley — the cruelest cut 
of alt— the task of publishing whatever was in their hands and then 
filling out the volume with his own observations. The 1712 edition 
that was pulled out of tlus chaos is a veritable hodgepodge, be- 
cause there were numerous unresolved problems of identification 
when Halley assumed control. In addition, Halley^s introduction 
to what was essentially Flamsteed’s lifework made brutal reflections 
about the Royal Astronomer’s capacities and accuracy. 

Because of his relationship vrith the government, Newton had 
thus been able to force Flamsteed to surrender his observations and 
to have them printed not as the isolated astronomer would have 
had them appear, but as Newton the administrator dictated. 
Though he received a salary from the government, Flamsteed still 
diou^t of himself as die lone, autonomous servant of God and of 
his work as an offering. Ne^vton, in the name of the superior in- 
terests of organized science and the kingdom, treated him like a 
rebelhous clCTk whose peculiarities would not be tolerated. The 
novelty of this act of intervention and command has been Ignored 
by commentators, though it presaged a new form of sctentific or- 
ganization and control 


dealing with Hamsteed as an internal tbipat to his 
authonty, Newton managed at the same time to grapple with a 
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(1712), a coT^ttee of the Royal Society adjudicated a contest 
over priority m the invention of the calculus in favor of its own 
prendOTt, aged seventy, against one of fe oldest foreign members, 
aged sixty-six. 
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Opinions lilco schoolboys in debate. Their common commitment to 
advancing the new philosophy was totally forgotten. 

For many years, olheis had perpetrated the hostile acts for 
the principals, who sedulously avoided an open confrontation — 
though the manuscripts now betray the extent to which they super- 
vised the verbal* assaults of their hangers-on when they did not 
themselves compose them under the cover of anonymity. Newton 
had a more numerous troop. He was in London, president of the 
Royal Society, embattled defender of the En^ish nation in a war 
where world scientific prestige was at stake. Though Leibniz, too, 
had been president of an academy, it was in badewoods Berlin, 
and his last years were spent as a lonely old man in Hannover 
writing dynastic history for the head of the House of Brunswick 
who had become King George I of England, l^eibniz had his ad- 
herents among the great continental scientists — Johann Bernoulli, 
Christiaan Huygens — but they were leery of engaging with Newton 
and only reluctantly allowed themselves to be drawn into the fray. 

Leibniz was no innocent, and when he attacked Newton for his 
revival of scholastic philosophy and his belief in occult qualities, 
he knew the barbs would sting.** Like an envious schoolmaster, 
Leibniz boasted, almost pathetically: “I am surprised that the par- 
tisans of Mr. Newton produce nothing to show that their master 
has communicated a sound method to them. I have been more 
fortunate in my disciples.* He smugly assured Conti that Wren, 
Flamsteed, and Newton were all that remained of the scientific 
Sf^clc dor dAngleterre" and that their day would soon be done.®* 
scores of documents that Newton prepared on the 
Leibniz controversy, the review, or Recensio, of the Commercium 
Epistolicum which he himseU wrote and published anonymously. 
An Account of the Book entituled Commercium Epistolicum Col- 
^ii & aliorum, De Analysi promota; published by order of the 
Royd Society . . . , reveals the lengths to which he resorted to 
annihilate a foe. All but three pages of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions for January and February 1715 are devoted to this jejune 
recapitulation of the quarrel, beginning with proof of Newtons 
first discoveries in the sixties. Its text, interspersed %vith Latin 
quotations and mathematical proofs, was hardly likely to have great 
popular appeal, but the sharp edge of the polemical passages and 
the bite of the attack could he understood by anyone who perused 
the volume, mile the piece is unsigned and purports to be a 
rectification by an editorial we of imperfect summaries published 
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devoured by it. This, rather than the noxious potions he took for 
gout, may have kill^ him. During his lifetime, he stood a con- 
demned pla^arist, for who would gainsay the verdict of the Ro 3 ral 
Society of London in a judgment that Leibniz himself had de- 
manded? He died alone, and nobody 6f consequence attended his 
fimeraL Newton regurgitated the case rcpeale^y in Latin and in 
En^h, imgallantly pursuing Leibniz even beyond the gravfr— 
witness the five hundred*odd folios of manuscript devoted to 
self-vindication and attack in the University library in Cambridge, 
in addition to the stray papers at the Mint, into which his great 
wrath poured itself. His obsessloQ lasted for a quarter of a century, 
and nowhere are the destructive forces in his character more visibly 
on foe rampage than in this vendetta. 

By foe early-righteenth century, Newtonian science had ac- 
quire many faces, and it showed foein all: For foe young scholars, 
it was a scientific philosophy; for the bishops, it was a proof of the 
existence of God; for the mordants, it offered the prospect of 
reducing losses at sea; for foe King, it was an embellishment of 
foe forone; for aristocrats, it was an amusement. Thus, it could bo 
assimilated in many different forms-— not excluding *T^ewtonianisro 
for foe Ladies"**— « protean quality that is almost a prerequisite 
for univetsalist doctrines. In order to secure itself, the science of 
Isaac Newton used certain of foe mechanisms of a conquering new 
reli^on or political ideology. It triumphed, a truth in its day, but 
it seems to have availed itself of foe same apparatus as any other 
kind of movement Followers were assembled and boimd to an 
apofoeosized leader with ties of great strength. An internal in- 
stitutional structure was fortified. The word was propagated by 
chcKen disciples. Since foe doctrine was rooted in a nationaj 
soriety, its relations with foe government gave' it special privileges 
and emoluments. It became foe second spiritual establishment of 
foe realm, and at least in its origins presented no threat to foe 
primary religious establishment that it was destined to undenr^xo 
and, perhaps, ultimately to' replace. As la many miUtant doctiii.aI 
movements, foe truth was not allowed to fend for itself, and on 
occasion foe sacred He and foe pious fraud became means to a 
higher end. 

The content of Newtonian science might have prevailed with- 
out foe personal force that Newton exerted. But with his extra- 
ordinary genius and energy, he was able to impose on foe Western 
world a personal scientific style and a movement that reflected 
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BABRY D. KARL 

The Power of Intellect and the Politics of Ideas 


I 

A coNsaousNESs of professionalism as a special shaping of a life- 
time career came late to popular American thought. The processes 
of specialized training, the articulation of standards, and the in- 
stitutionalization nationally of recognized methods of professional 
communicatioo were established long before the brealcdown of the 
national myth whidi decreed that unlimited opportunity shined 
equally on all by virtue of their citizenship in a demoCTatic society 
and favored only those whose native intuifions and insights 
them apart The development of ^ools of business adminis tration 
may have marked the beginning of the end, since of all the pro- 
fessions business was the most American and the most subject to 
interpretation by the chief canon of infinite .mobility: that hard 
work and shrewd judgment would bring one to the top regardless 
of how far down one started. The sharpening distinction between 
skilled and unskilled followed die pace of industrialization seem- 
in^y without regard to myths of opportunity; and leaders like 
Andrew Carnegie pusled in their declining, years for ways to 
approximate for a society now aware of the costly necessity of 
education the freedom they seemed to recall as the legacy of their 
formative years. 

The difficulties faced by successive generations in their efforts 
to understand the impact of education on the establishment of a 
career in an industrial age were a recurring source of instability in 
nineteenth-century American families as fathers sought for their 

. Mu(i of this essay was written daring my year as a Fdkjw at the Charles 
Warren Center for Studies in American History at Harvard Unlverafy. A grant 
from the American Philosophical Society and the generosity of Washington 
University have aided my research. 
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men were called upon to mate at crucial stages in their carcei^ 
and provided the basic canons of mctliod which those who would 
rise to leadership would be required to manipulate in order to be 
recognized as justifiably prominent men. So it had become in busi- 
ness, banking, and industry. So would it be in all the professioiw, 
including those of university life — their work with men like David 
Starr Jordan and William Rainey Harper could only have proved 
the point.^ 

That professionalism wathin the universities could share com- 
mon ground with all other forms of professionalism tampers with 
the traditional view of the university as a place of refuge; that any 
kind of professionalism involves politics threatens equally sacred 
views, both in and out of the university, whidi hold skills and the 
training in them to be objectively beyond manipulation and subject 
only to commimity judgment. The politics which all forms of pro- 
fessionalism could be said to entail is not an easy subject for 
discussion, even in politics itself where terms like “wheeler-dealer” 
serve today, as “pol" once served, to express a distaste built upon 
an acceptance of the assumption that the search for power is 
necessarily conducted apart from — and conflicts with — a commit- 
ment to content and a pure sense of method. Yet professionalism 
in all fields has created platforms which one must mount before 
one can be heard; and access to those platforms is lined %vlth 
guide ropes fashioned in the professions. Even the nation’s poets, 
once the romantic ideal of the free soul, have become permanent 
inhabitants of academia, inhibited from time to time by its restric- 
tions, but dependent nonetheless on its basic resources and willing, 
therefore, to chant their lays as they mount the ladder rung by 
rung. 

Althou^ the academic community is renowned for its concen- 
tration upon ideas, for its partierJar establishment of intellect as 
the basic substance of professional life, even for its increasing claim 
to status as a national community, it shares with all modem profes- 
sions an awareness of the accepted routes to success and the 
leaderehip which that success may entail. Its academic robes and 
hoods are worn, more frequently than not, over conservative 
business suits. Its degrees and the institutions which award them, 
its national meetings, journals, and generally understood hierarchy 
of publishing houses are the nuts and bolts of the political machin- 
ery whose manipulation serves the establishment and distribution 
of ideas. 
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American imiversity in the period following the Civil War, for 
is in die context of that somewhat peculiar confluence of interests 
that the politics of academic Ufo received its shape. The conwrn 
of government, bodi state and federal, for more effective technica 
education at higher levels was expressed in the Morrill Act of 1^2 
which granted to each loyal state thirty thousand acres of land for 
eadb senator and representative Aen in Congress. The purpose of 
the land grants was the endowment of at least one agricultural 
college in the state. Twenty-five years later, 'the Hatch Act — ^vilh 
its establishment of state stations for agricultural experiment — ^wid- 
ened even further the involvement of the federal government in 
educational development through Its support of state institutions.* 
Such grants fed the beginnings of a national system through a 
shrewd Hqploitation of die interests of the states. In states like 
Wisconsin and Iowa, the pressure of the state university on the 
local academies with their often antiquated curricula and intense 
denominational interests served to improve the quality of academy 
education both by the example provided and by the interchanges 
of personnel. 

Where private education was concerned, from the 1870's on the 
combination of reform amhition and personal self-memorialization 
led industrial leaders to confer large private resources on new 
collegiate enterprises. Both the pohUc and private interests wer© 
guided by a newly emerging group of energetic academic entre- 
preneurs whose European educations spurred a seme of the need 
for revolutionary educational reform and whose persuasive skills 
^ve state legislatures and philantiiropists alike tiie assurance that 
ambitious efforts at modernization would he efficient and dignified. 
By the turn of the century, men like Chicago’s William Rainey 
Harper, Wisconsin’s Theodore Van Hise, Columbia’s Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, and Harvard’s Charles W, Eliot provided a range of 
models that demonstrated amply both the dynamic successes and 
the inherent threats posed by a generation of giants. 

Even as that generation’s authority ^vas reaching its zenith, 
however, it was being undermined by men who had the skill to 
develop plans and the wit to avoid the challenges posed by open 
confrontation in what was rapidly becoming a competition for re- 
sources among the universities as institutions and the institutional- 
ization nationally of the various disciplines themselves. The develop- 
ment of national associations in various academic fields served not 
only to facilitate intellectual communication in the disciplines, hut 
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development (the separate state exhibits, including that of Tum^s 
Wisconsin, supported that theme amply); census data and othw 
technical innovations as newly developed resources for research 
(a well-attended Fair exhibit featured a group of "lady experts 
demonstrating “a set of curious machines, electrical and mechanical, 
which were first used during the talcing of the last census for 
tabulating returns"). The central occasion itself — the meeting of 
the World’s Historical Congress in the sumptuous new building of 
the Art Institute on Michigan Boulevard— emphasized the national 
development of America’s regional attractions lo^vard the new in- 
ternationalism wludh was to form one central thrust of the Progres- 
sive movement* 

Turner’s subsequent career can serve as an example of the 
manner in which academic mfluence was exercised in the period 
prior to 1920, His perfonnance at Chicago helped to establish the 
identification of his name wth the "frontier* thesis whlcdi was al- 
ready emerging as the general intellectual interest of his day, even 
though some of his contemporaries would prefer to associate their 
own initial Interest, in the subject with Theodore Roosevelt’s The 
Winning of the West, which had begun to appear in 1889 and 
would conclude its six volumes in 1896. Turner’s paper was given 
professional drculation in several other forms in the years which 
followed its delivery; and Turner’s talents as teacher, as graduate 
counseler, and, apparently, as administrative entrepreneur in the 
building of a school of the social sciences at Wisconsin sufficient 
to attract such contemporary luminaries as Richard T. Ely— all 
helped in the development of his general reputation and influence. 
Althou^ the Wisconsin Bulletin served for a number of years to 
distribute the writings of his students, as well as those of his 
colleagues, his well-known reluctance to publish the results of his 
own voluminous and continuous researches earned him, on at least 
one occasion, a gentle— but professionally very public — rebuke from 
one of bis equally influenti^ contemporaries, William A. Dunning, 
at the historians’ meetings in 1917.* 

The focus of Turner’s power, then, was on the development of 
and distribution of ideas — not chiefly his own, in an absolutely 
literal sense, but the ideas of others influenced by his particular 
sense of originality. The focus of that process was primarily the 
instituUons in which he ^vorked, first Wisconsin, then Harvard. His 
forays on the national scene were confined to the meetings of the 
professional association. Although ho was interested in government 
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creates its leaders in the available imagery of leadership, out of^ 
selected group of tiie qualified, to be sure, but on bases whira 
may not survive the generation intact The problem makes the 
sustenance of reputation difficult, and earlier leaders may appear 
to have fallen not through any fault of their own, but through the 
processes of erosion which remove the ground on whida diey once 
stood. In modem life, the process moves with seemingly increased 
speed as die community of the competently educated expands. In 
intellectual lif^ as in political life, a man can consida himself 
rarely blessed if he and his laurels can be buried in the same 
grave. 

The generation which had built America’s institutions of higjier 
learning had, by World War I, succeeded in most of its aims; but to 
die younger men approaching leadership, even those aims had 
become antequated in what they now conceived as professional 
ambition. Frederidc J. E, Woodbridge, like Burgess, co^d boast of 
Columbia as "the AAeos of the New World,” but to a group who 
had come to find that brand of localism a restriction on the needs 
of its generation, the city-state— as a self-contained community 
related to other such communities by a loose national alliance — ^do 
longer seemed effective. The older generation had come to its 
profession accepting the assumption diat leaching the young was 
what they were hired to do — and that included at least an ao- 
quiescence in the other administrative tasks involved in the general 
view of “education.” Their researdi they financed themselves, at 
least until they had achieved sufficient reputation to attract fimds 
from private benefactors on their own. That their publication might 
be financed institutionally by tiieir institutions, or even by associa- 
tions in the profession, had been part of flieir revolution. The new 
generation wanted more. They were emboldened by their experi- 
ence in the Progressive movement from which many in the older 
group, experienced in the politics of xmiversity presidents and 
trustees, had kept a respectful, even if adntiring, distance. Fired 
by government experience in World War I, the new generation 
had new plans. Returning from the war, they found the older 
attitudes timid and unimaginative and, above all, unrealisticafiy 
committed to experiences and restrictions which the new demands 
of government, industry, and the foundations willing to continue 
the work of reform could not tolerate. The younger men took over 
the machinery, respectfully retired thMr teachers, and began the 
^ work. They could not know at the time that their own students 
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would have challenged the political sagaciHes of men far shrewder 
than Harding and Coolidge would be required to press upon a 
conservative Congress of either party the necessity of cxp^dlng 
and improving federal resources. Even FranUin Roosevelts con- 
siderable achievements in this area were bought from a reluctant 
and embattled Congress at great cost. Herbert Hoover vastly ex- 
panded the Department of Commerce to provide the nations busi- 
ness and industry with technically competent guidance; and he 
envisaged even more such activity in his dreams of the Presidency. 
Through his eight very significant years as Secretary of Commerce, 
Hoover sought to bmld new relationships among government, 
business, industry, and the sciences, natural as well as social.*® 

As leading figures behind the founding of the Social Science 
Research Council in 1923, Charles E. Meniam and Wesley C. 
Mitchell represent rather well the new academic leadership that 
men like Hoover would consult, although in different fashion. Both 
'♦ had been involved in wartime agencies — Merriam in the Commit- 
tee on Public It^ormation, Mitchell in the Price Section of the 
Division of Planning and Statistics of the War Industries Board. 
The two had been colleagues on the very junior faculty levels of 
the Univenity of Chicago in 190(^Merriam in political science; 
MltchcU in political economy.' Both Veblen and Dewey were 
teaching there that year; Arthur Bentley, who had been on in- 
structor in sociology in 1895*96, was working on a Chicago news- 
paper; Albion Small dominated sociology, J. Lawence Laughlin, 
political economy. Laughlin and Veblen formed the extremes be- 
tween which Mitchell moved— one a classicist with a %villingness 
to entertain other positions, the other an iconodast for whom 
sympathy served only to spur rebellion. Harper was at the peak of 
his powers and ruled his kingdom through the baronage of “head 
professors whose lifetime tenure as department chairmen insured 
continuity, if nothing else. The university and the city were still 
touched by the magic of the exposition of 1893 and the spirit of a 
renaissance which inspired all but a younger generation of cynics 
who would remain to provide the base for a continuing rebellion. 

MitcheU learned from Veblen the way Veblen learned from the 
world;- by denying the example offered, but treating it with a 
fundamentally profound respect. By contemporary standards, 
Mitchell’s career looks quite stable and conservative until one notes 
the institutional .migrations and the quiet and repealed insistence 
that academic institutions are shaj^ not by the new traditions im- 
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would have challenged the political sagacities of men far shrewder 
than Harding and Coolidge would he required to press upon a 
conservative Congress of cither party the necessity of expanding 
and improving federal resources. Even Franldin Roosevelts con- 
siderable achievements in this area were bought from a reluctant 
and embattled Congress at great cost. Herbert Hoover \'astly ex- 
panded the Department of Commerce to provide the nation s busi- 
ness and industry with technically competent guidance; and he 
envisaged even more such activity in his dreams of the Presidency. 
Through his eight very significant years as Secretary of Commerce, 
Hoover sought to build new relationships among government, 
business, industry, and the sciences, natural as >vell as soda!.'® 

As leading figures behind the founding of the Social Science 
Research CouncS in 1923, Charles E. Meniam and Wesley C. 
Mitchell represent rather well the new academic leadership that 
men hhe Hoover would consult, although in different fashion. Both 
had been involved in wartime agencies— Merriam in the Commit- 
tee on Public Information, Mitchell in the Price Section of the 
Division of Planning and Statistics of the War Industries Board. 
The two had been colleagues on the very junior faculty levels of 
the Univenity of Chicago in 1900 — Merriam in political science; 
Mitchell in political economy.’ Both Veblen and Dewey were 
teaclung there that year; Arthur Bentley, who had been an in- 
structor in sociology in 1895-90, was working on a Chicago news- 
paper; Albion Small dominated sociology, J, Lawrence Laughlin, 
political economy. Laughlin and Veblen formed the extremes be- 
tween which Mitchell moved — K>ne a classicist with a willingness 
to entertain other positions, tire other an iconoclast for whom 
sympathy s&ved only to spur rebellion. Harper was at the peak of 
his powera and ruled his kingdon} through the baronage of “bead 
professors'’ whose lifetime tenure as department chairmen insured 
continuity, if nothing else. The university and the city were still 
touched by the magic ot the exposition of 1893 and the spirit of a 
renaissance which inspired all but a younger generation ot cynics 
who would remain to provide tho base for a continuing rebellion. 

Mitchell learned from Veblen the way Veblen learned from the 
world:- by denying the example offered, but treating it with a 
fundamratally profound respect. By contemporary standards. 
Mitchell s career loohs quite stable and conservative until one notes 
the insatntional .migraHons and the quiet and repeated insistence 
that academic institutions are shaped not by the new traditions im- 
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mayor, each preceded hy the then requisite party primary ca^ 
paigns. His publications were increasingly associated with his ^Ut- 
ica! activities (FHtnary Elections in 1903, for example), and his 
production of students tended more to enridi the ranlcs of Pro- 
gressive public oiEcialdom than the publishing academy. 

Thus, when he took the platform of the American Politjcal 
Science Association at its meeting in December 1920 to call for new 
definitions of scientific research in politics, he was re-cstablisbing 
for himself a career in political rcseardi, beginning with ideas 
which others in that postwar meeting had been arguing for some 
years, but dramati^g them far beyond the talents of any of 
those who had preced^ him. With almost twenty years experience 
in or^nizing the philanthropic resources of Chicago to support 
research interests that the University administration was not willing 
to back, Merriam moved those sl^ls, too, to the national scene, 
underplaying now the role of political reform as the vdilde of 
support, but not so much as to lose the essential attraction sudi 
impUcations had for local reformers. His capacity to compromise 
with traditional views without dueatening progress, to outline the 
possibility and feasibility of organizational and support 

even tefore he knew clearly what either one would be, gave him a 
position of leadership provided to no one else by tiie ideas alone. 

By 1925, when New Aspects of Politics appeared, his readers 
recognized it as a documentation of five years of active and in- 
tense engagement in an enterprise tiiat had culminated in the 
founding of the Social Sdeace Research Council in 1923. As time 
went on and die recollection of the initial profession^ edioitalions 
faded, they would remember the experiences and the book as the 
collection of sparks, die record of the Tiappenings**— to use a later 
generation s term— that set them on their way toward the study of 
political behavior. Merriam would come to be Imown as the father 
(rf bdiaviorism in political science, although one search his 
tides in vain for a use of the term, and it plays relatively litde 
role as significant language in anything he wrote.“ 

When Merriam published PolUical Power in 1934, he was sixty- 
years old, an established figure in his field and one of the in- 
fluential social sdentists of his generation. As a leading exponent 
of the empirical study of political behavior, Merriam could adueve 
a certain dramatic presence dmply by the publication of ft book 
that promised a new levd rf generalization. Later readers, even de- 
voted ones, mi^t find that drama difficult to recapture just from 
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American pManthropisls controlled the distribution of millions of 
dollars supporting social research. His bibliography was long and 
significantly influential. He commanded authority as well as to- 
spect 

The mechanisms of that authority had expanded well beyond 
those available to Turner’s generation. The lo<^ and Individual re- 
sources that based the previous generation’s activities had, In the 
process of nationalizing their own ambitions, come to look to the 
federal government as an object of philanthropy. The administra- 
tions of Herbert Hoover and Franklin D. Roosevdt had both sought 
to utilize that rapidly groNving and complexly interconnected net- 
work of small and large foundations, governmental and industrial 
research agencies, and academic associations whldi constituted the 
empire manipulated by men like Merriam and Mitchell. It was 
an empire in which command rested on prestige, prestige on ideas, 
and ideas on the essential power of an intellect to conceive, to 
persuade, and to achieve a position of influence on other intellects; 
and in that respect it was continuous with Turner’s generation. But 
that generation considered it a triumph to have the federal govern- 
ment charter its association and provide publications for its yearly 
reports, ambitions sufficiently grand in their day, but scarcely even 
modest by comparison with those which World War 1 and its 
aftermath had spawned. 

Merriam saw the science of politics as based upon the develop- 
ment of methods in all of the d^ciplines that could conceivably be 
relevant to politics; and the major achievements of his career, both 
in his writing and in his professional involvements, wean built on 
the establishment of connections among the disciplines— not only 
their ideas, but their resources of intellect, method, and mon^ for 
further reseaith. At times, it seems as though the science of politics 
became for lum the politics of social science, in all the variety, 
breaddi, and inherent conflict which can reside in disciplinary 
points of vie\v. Mitdiell, on the other hand, was an economist, 
first and finally. Broadly humane as Merriam ^vas, and as deeply 
committed to the improvement of the social condition, Mitchell’s 
essential science was economics, his research was economic, and 
he returned to the confines of his disciplme for encouragement, 
intellectual rejuvenation, and that land of basic relaxation which 
great scholars seem to find in their exhausting struggles with the 
intransigent fundamentals of their discipline. Merriam enriched 
political science by broadening tt. Mitchell enriched economics by 
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California, and the admirdstrotion and development of the Uni- 
versity. r ^ l.f 

John Merriam left the dconship of the University of California 
in World War I to work on the National Research Ck^cil in 
Washington, to help coordinate lelationdiips between industr/, 
academic sdentiBc research, and government in pursuit of Ae 
nation’s war aims. The* active interest of Herbert Hoover during 
his brief period as president of the American Engineering Council 
helped sustain the NRC after the war. Hoovci^s continued interest 
during his period as Secretary of Commerce was one of several 
important factors that expanded the research activities of the NRC, 
attracted to it more private and public funds for research distribu- 
tion, and contributed to its broadened involvement in social 
science and government John Merriam remained with the NRC 
in numerous administrative and committee posts after he took over 
the presidency of the Carnegie Institution in Washington. As a some- 
time adviser to President Hoover, he was instnimcntal in bringing 
Ns brothers concern with his fledgling SSRC into goveimnenlal 
activity considerably sooner than might otherwise have been the 
case. 

Through the twenties and into the thirties, the combined roles 
of the Merriam brothers as advisers in the distribution of research 
funds from foundations, as well as the selection of college presi- 
dents, government administrators, and key faculty members around 
the country, provided a remarkable center of influence and power, 
as the correspondence between them only begins to indicate. The 
NRC, like the SSRC, served as a clearinghouse and advisory service 
for interested donors and as a broker for setting up working 
Iterations in the relationship between interested research personnel, 
sources of finance for research, and various governmental, public, 
and private agencies interested in benefiting from the research.*® 
What an earlier generation would surely have designated as an 
academic research trust was formed under the direction of the 
coimdls. Unlike the entrepreneurs whose trusts had produced the 
funds they were manipulating, (he academic entrepreneurs were 
committed to operation within a community whose devotion to 
ideas subjected them to rather different standards of troth, sdeotific 
validity, and ultimate social value, even while they found themselves 
unavoidably— <md surely unadmittedly— borrowing heavily from 
the economic and political tradition that had ’produced them. 
While they also borrowed as much sldll and method from their 
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itself. The relationships among American universities which moved 
into positions of prominence after the 1880 ’s share interesting sim- 
ilarities with the relations existing among the slates and governments 
within the stales. Often regionally unique in their traditions,^ re- 
sources, points and manners of origin, relative qualities at various 
points in time, they nonetheless form a loose federation through their 
exchanges of faculty members and programs of education along 
routes of national professional commimication as legally informal, so 
to speak, but as deeply embedded in the process of intellectual life 
as die American party system is in the process of political life. Like 
the systems of party polities and their relation to fcdeml, state, and 
local political institutions, American academic life can be looked 
at from two distinct points of view where questions of politics are 
concerned. The politics of professionalism %vithin any pven edu- 
cational institution or group of institutions can be made relatively 
clear, as can the political organization of the national associations in 
the disciplines. What is always unclear is the relation between the 
national organization and the relationships it determines among the 
various institutions whose faculties share a kind of dual citizenship 
as they work within their own departments and institutions and as 
tliey relate to the colleagues they join yearly in the national associa- 
tion. Membership in the association may be determined, in effect, 
by statute, as in the case of medicine or law, or simply by sub- 
scribing to a journal. Like the system of American party organiza- 
tion, however, with its quadrennial conventions, tlie emergence of na- 
tional leaders and their relation to the local political institutions 
in which, generally speaking, they must at some point have 
originated is not so easy to describe. 

Similarly within the academic community a system of politics 
has emerged that depends as much upon the development of 
cadres of present and future personnel and upon the distribution 
of resources, jobs, pjestige, and the like as does the national political 
system. Patronage exists, is whispered about from time to time as 
a kind of corruption, and serves to organize loose parties whose 
debates are inducted largely at national meetings and in the review 
sections of journals. That such politics and the leadership which 
moves along its channels into national prominence should adopt 
parallels to American politics is no accident, nor is it simply a product 
of several generations of experience. Much of American life op- 
erates through similar fedcraltsms. The pracHce partakes of a kind 
of necessity in a highly dispersed, but democratically committed 
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seemed at limes elegantly foimal, a tit old-fashioned. Yet the 
organization the nesv generation was about to take over wm one 
which had taken some thirty years for the generation which bad 
taught them to build, and thirty years of work before that It was 
a comples national system, a wealthy one, a powerful one, imd— 
with a postwar educatio^ revolution under way financed 
federal funds (the G.I. Bill and then direct governmental reseaj^ 
projects) — a political factor of a new order. The new generati^ 
would assume as given what the previous generation had celebrated 
as wetory and proceed to ne\v battles. 


m 

A narration such as this whi<h halts so visibly on the rim of the 
present assumes sufficient risk without attempting anything so 
absurd as a conclusion. Anyone familiar with the present-day dis- 
putes in the fields once dominated by Turner, Dunning, Burgess, 
Merriam, and Mitchell is no likelier to be soothed by being told 
tiiat the past is prologue than he is encouraged, say, by the sug- 
gestion that the present is ^Uogue. The fcture has a way of 
violating enchantments with prose— whidi is only to say that his- 
torians live no more happily ever after than do political scientists 
or economists. 

One reason, perhaps, for calling attention to what has been 
called “the politics of ideas" is to indicate, at least, a methodology 
of continuity that can serve to clarify the transmission of ideas and 
their development and that might avoid— or less ambitiously 
“modify — the tendency to render past intellectual achievements 
obsolete and to lose thereby such assurance as tradition ^n ^ve 
to our sense of purposive, intelligent direction. The trouble with 
the view of intellectual politics presented th ns far is that it may 
seem too recognizable and too real to be consistent with acceptable 
traditions, and may indeed be used against Oiose traditions as some 
land of demonstration of an inherent falseness in powerful minds. 

The view that a politics of ideas is anti-intellectual, therefore, 
is a contradicbon, but an important one, even if it TntggAg the point. 
A destructive critique of past intellects serves die present more 
than it aids in a reconshuction of the past if die objective relevance 
of brilliant ideas is to be diminished by revelations of the essential 
humanity of the generations of men who move ideas and provide 
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seemed at times dcgantly fonnaJ» a bit old-fashioned. Yet the 
orcanization the new generation was about to take over wM otc 
which bad taken some thirty years for the generation whl^ bad 
taught them to build, and t^ years of ^vork before that It was 
a complex national system, a wealthy one, a powerful one, and 
vrtth a postwar educational revolution imder way financed ^ 
federal funds (the G.I. Bill and then direct governmental resea^ 
projects) — a political factor of a new order. The new generatiM 
would assume as given what the previous generation had celebrated 
as wctory and proceed to new battles. 


m 

A narration such as this whidi halts so visibly on the rim of the 
present assumes sufficient risk without attempting anything so 
absurd as a conclusion. Anyone familiar with the present-day dis- 
putes In the fields once dominated by Turner, Dunning, Burgess, 
Mcrriam, and Mitchell is no likelier to be so^ed by ^ing told 
d\at the past is prologue than he is encouraged, say, by the sug- 
gestion that the present Is epUogue. The future has a way of 
violating enchantments with prose^whicb is only to say that his- 
torians live no more happily ever after tbnn do political scientists 
or economists. 

One reason, perhaps, for calling attention to what h3« been 
called “the politics of ideas” is to indicate, at least, a methodology 
of continuity that can serve to clarify the transmission of ideas and 
dieir development and that might avoid— or less ambitiously 
“modify — the tendency to render past intellectual achievements 
obsolete and to lose thereby such assurance as tradition give 
to our sense of purposive, .intelligent direction. The trouble wth 
the view of intellectual politics presented thus far is that it may 
seem too recog nizab le and too real to be consistent with acceptable 
traditions, and may indeed he used against those traditions as some 
land of demonstration of an mherent falseness in powerful minds. 

The view diat a politics of ideas is anti-intellectual, therefore, 
is a contradiction, but an important one, even if it misses the point, 
A destructive critique of past intellects serves the present more 
than it aids in a reconstruction of the past if the objective relevance 
of hrilliant ideas is to be diminished by revdatioiis of the essential 
humanity of the generations of men who move ideas and provide 
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his disffust with academic institutions, aided in developing 
New York Bureau of Munidpal Bcsearch and its Traitiing School 
for Bublic Service into an effective instrument for reforming govern- 
ment All, in one way or another, aecepted social activism as a 
responsibility that could utilize their best thinking without neces- 
sarily damaging the logic of their ideas. 

Chicago businessmen who foxmd George Herbert Meads 
digm of action unintelligible in his writings apparently found him 
persuasive when he appeared at their City Club to discuss educa- 
tional problems in Chicago.** Dewey's Chicago career was stceped 
in political conflict which bled Into his later writings, although 
the gentling of the pulse and the orderly flow of thought to thought 
conceal all of the scars and most of the sounds of the battle. 
During the more formalistic period of Progressive reform, when new 
charters and new electoral methods were looked upon as the real 
center of useful change, men like Merriam and Beard learned to 
move with the political tides that beached some plans and flooded 
othen, but supported enough change to keep the sense of improve- 
ment in poUticil life moving forward. Despite the repeated asser- 
tion that politics could be made more scientific, rcfonn fervor de- 
manded a kind of fleribUity that might wreaJt havoc with the 
sense of system on which a scientific point of view would have to 
rest.** 

Merriam’s students often respectfully followed his injunctions 
that they expand the scientific nature of their research at the same 
time that they admired his sure instinct for tlie practical methods 
of politics. None of those who puzzled about the relation of the two 
ever resolved his own sense of suspicion that there might be a fun- 
damental conflict. He knew Chicago the way few men of even his 
self-consciously urban generation knew any American city. He 
guided numerous studies of the city’s politics and government, 
studies which were to become classics in the emerging field of 
urban politics; yet he continued to participate as directly as local 
party disputes allowed — and it was never enough to suit his interest 

in the hearty brawls which characterized Chicago politics in the 
20’s and 30 s. By the time be retired in 1940, there were no longer 
students who identified him as a Progressive. The science of politics 
and the practice of politics met in his personality without anach- 
ronism, but with an increasing individualism that would set him 
apart from the newer groups whose sense of science he had helped 
create. Tlie questions that their observations of him might have 
^2 
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insoluble to men less convinced ot the fundamcntnl soundness of all 

to the creation of « comprehensive system of 
thought, Merriam, like John Dewey, sought to pursue "I™® 
of interest his disciplinary involvements suggested, mterweavmg 
insightful hints with judgments about research in su* a wray as to 


attract interest and provoke work by others. Dewey’s enthusiastic 
invasions of each and every field of philosophy were not equal y 
^ __ _i_-j ...yvrU rtnno wilUnff eDOUCn to 


successful, as students of his work were once willing 
admit, and the successful ones were not always on a sustains we 
of quality. Yet Dewey survives, his stature grovw as an intellechial 
corpus evoWes in a form greater than, and justifiably so, ® * * 
parts. Similarly for Merriam, one can develop a model of his 
intellect that is considerably more imposing than the written reha 
which survive, once one relates the texts to the context of their 
times to observe a mind in action, the soul of intellectual leader- 
ship. He wove his o^vn sense of system in and through the work 
of others; and his political manipularion of the intellectual life of his 
times is as much a part, of his system as his published writings. 

Since the 1880’s, as this essay has tned to suggest, American 
intellectual leadership has depended upon the ability to create 
and to lead an ever more complex series of communities — ^local, 
iitftitutional, regional, and national. Such communities may bring 
together systems of thought so deeply in conflict with one another 
that their continued association may depend on an avoidance of the 
fundamental confrontation of ideas dirough the operation of a 
politics built not on the subtleties of ideas, but on Ae realities of 
power. That power resides in the institutioris and associations 
through which ideas are communicated; and it is manipulated by 
men who manage sufficient identification with ideas to justify their 
right to control the power. The conflicts they adjudicate may in- 
volve basic differences resulting from the effects on a discipline of 
spedalization, the particularism of method and subject matter which 
the research promoted by men like Merriam seems inevitably to 
bring about. Merriam’s search for systematic generalization would 
seem at times to run counter to his pressure for more specialized 
research were it not for the commitment to interdisciplinary com- 
munication that led Hm to see himself as a functional, rather than 
substantive, modem Aristotle, interrelating the sciences by forcing 
them to focus upon one another's problems. The resulting associa- 
tion made the establishment of useful relationships possible with- 
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insoluble to men 
three positions. 


less convinced of the fundamentnl soundness of all 


With respect to the creation of a comprehensive system o 
thought, Merriam, Ulce John Dewey, sought to pursue CTCry avCTue 
of interest his disciplinary involvements suggested mtcrweavmg 
insightful hints rvith judgments about research in su* a way as t 
attract interest and provoke work by others. Deweys enthusiastic 
invasions of each and every field of philosophy were not equauy 
successful, as students of his work were once willing 
admit, and the successful ones were not always on a sustain^ 
of quality. Yet Dewey survives, his stature gro\ys as an intcllec^al 
corpus evolves in a form greater than, and justifiably so, ° ® 

parts. Siirularly for Merriam, one can develop a model of ms 
intellect that is considerably more imposing than the wntten 
which siuvive, oncje one relates the texts to the context of their 
times to observe a mind in action, the soul of intellectual leader- 
ship. He wove his o^vn sense of system in and through the work 
of othen; and his political manipulation of the intellectual life of his 
times is as much a part of his system as bis published writings. 

Since the 1880’s, as this essay has tried to suggest, American 
intellectual leadership has depended upon the ability to create 
and to lead an ever more complex series of communities — I octI, 
institutional, regional, and national. Such communities may bring 
together systems of thought so deeply in conflict with one another 
that their continued association may depend on an avoidance of the 
fundamental confrontation of ideas through the operation of a 
politics built not on the subtleties of ideas, but on the realities of 
power. That power resides in the institutions and associations 
through which ideas are communicated^ and it is manipulated by 
men who manage sufficient identification with ideas to justify their 
right to control the power. The conflicts they adjudicate may m- 
volve basic differencjes resulting from the effects on a discipline of 
spedalization, the particularism of method and subject matter which 
the research promoted by men like Merriam seems inevitably to 
bring about. Merriam’s search for systematic generalization would 
seem at times to run counter to his pressure for more specialized 
research were it not for the commitment to interdisciplinary com- 
munication that led Hm to see himself as a functional, rather than 
substantive, modem Aristotle, interrelating the sciences by forcing 
them to focus upon one another’s problems. The resulting associa- 
tion made the establishment of useful relationships possible with- 
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viewed in d.eir respecHve gen^ “ ’ Tavo "oved t ' 

writiiigs, unlike those, say, o! Veblen y* critical 
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“'’"a Irk that achieves status as a dassie must be ^pable oj 
being lifted from its historical environment, >*? ^ J 

for example, without violating a sense of meaning, '^tes o 
the authors intentions. Like the Turner essay, its relahon to rU 


the authors intentions. i-iKe me 

original environment may continue to serve as a source of debate^ 
Th? spirimal, Hegelian Turn- for examp e^^ ~ ^edia 


IS^Tp^-tUrat gener^li; speaking, as « 
Turner until the recent rediscovery of the economic, guopolrhi^ 
Turner. The same is true of some of Merriams wrrtmgs, "r 
are iust now being reactivated, and certainly of Arftur BenUey 
presumably forgotten masterpiece. The ingredients of 
are interesting to point out, as in the case of Memam s The aioKing 
of Ciiixens, which appeared in 1931 as the capstone and p o- 
sophical summary of a series of hooks on civic education in VOTOUS 
countries of the world and which has recently been xefCTed to, 
quite correctly, as a singularly important series with no predecessors 

and no successors.” , , . vr. 

As this discussion has tried to suggest, intellectual leadersmp 
In any generation is considerably more complex a matter tiian a 
listing of “Great Books” or a recounting of thirty years of cumulative 
judgment might suggest. In the long run, a man’s xvritings may 
become classics without his being an intellectual leader, in the 
•sense described here, either to the generation that first read those 
books and may or may not have recognized their classical potential, 
or to the later generation that comes upon his work out of its 
original context and recognizes in it the more general virtues which 
give it universal interest. Indeed, such belated recognition may 
deceive a later generation into positing a dynamic leadership that 
did not exist at the time, just as the later discovery that a mans 
writings have not achieved s\ich status may lead to the after-the- 
fact denial of a leadersliip that really did exist. 

Turners leadership in American historical writings between 
1893 'and 1933 is not changed by newly emerging criticisms of his 
methods and approadies. Chailcs Beard’s waspish attacks on the 
academic cornmunity, his insistence after World War I that he re- 
main on Uie fringes of that community (albeit well-displayed), 
and that community’s rejection of him as World War II approached 
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As this discussion has tried to suggest, intellectual leadersnip 
in any generation is considerably more complex a matter than a 
listing of “Great Books” or a recounting of thirty years of cumulative 
judgment might suggest. In the long run, a man’s wTilings may 
become classics without bis being an intellectual leader, in the 
‘sense described here, either to the generation diat first read those 
books and may or may not have recognized their classical potential, 
or to the later generation that comes upon his work out of its 
original context and recognizes in it the more general virtues which 
gi\’c it universal interest. Indeed, such belated recognition may 
deceive a later generation into positing a dynamic leadership that 
did not exist at the time, just as the later discovery that a mans 
writings have not achieved such status may lead to the after-the- 
fact denial of a leadership that really did exist. 

Turners leadership in American historical writings between 
1893'and 1933 is not changed by ne^vly emerging criticisms of his 
methods and approaches, Charles Beard’s waspish attacks on the 
academic community, his Insistence after World War 1 that he re- 
main on Uic fringes of that community (albeit well-displayed), 
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In bis field. 

The last stage of influence may rest on the most complex shirt 
of all — from national reputation in the relative privacy of bis pro- 
fessional field to rational public reputation and the consequent 
influence in areas that may reach well beyond his purely professional 
occupation. At diis point, be may actually move into govemmen^ 
as an adviser, an administrator, a statesman, or a poUtician. The 
extent to which his public reputation rests upon his professions 
reputation may depend solely upon the nature of the public job 
and how much the tasks he is now called upon to perform are, m 
fact, related to his specialized training. The undercurrent of pro- 
fessional criticism of him whid» seems inevitably to attend his 
exercise of a public career indicates an additional problem in the 
tracing of stages: that from a professional point of view each stage 
critically threatens the previous one. 
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An equally official summaiy by William F. Poole of the Newbeny Li- 
brary and chairmarj of the Chicago Committee appeared in The Inde- 
pendent, July 20, 1893, p. 13, and docs not mention Turner’s paper. A 
total of thirty-three papers were Included In tlie volume. Twcnty-tlirce of 
them were read during the course of the meetings. 

4. These details combine material In Poole’s summary >vith description in 
The Cormopo/itan, Vol. 15, No. 5, devoted to the Fair. 

5. The descriptions of Turner and his Influence are too numerous to note; 
the bibliography exceeds Turner’s. Tlie cssitys in O. Lawrence Burnette, 
Jr., Wisconsin Witness to Frcdetick Jackson Turner (Madison, 1961), 
are very useful, as is the essay In Turner, Bolton arid Webb, Wilbur 
Jacobs, ei. ah (Seattle, 1965). An important account of Turner’s or- 
ganizational skills is in Merle Curt! and Vernon Cantensen, The Unlver- 
sity of Wiscorw/n, Vol. 1 (Madison, 1949), but see also the account in 
Richard T. Ely’s autobiography. Ground Under Our Feet (New York, 
1938). Dunning’s sad reference to Turner’s dilemma can be found in 
’’A Generation of American Historiography,” Beport of the American 
Historical Association, 1917. "For the perpetuation of the spirit and 
method of these writers in the twentieth century, ft is unnecessary to 
mention to this audience how potent has been Ure influence, and bow 
disproportionately scanty, alosl the historiographic output, of our Tur- 
ner.” 

6. Joseph Schafer, "Tamer’s Autobiographical liCtter to Constance Lindsay 
Skinner,” in Burnette, Wisconsin Witness. . . 

7. I.ee Benson, Turner erwJ Beard, American HirioricaJ Writing Reconsid- 
ered (New York, I960), gives important historical background on the 
thesis; comprehensive critiques of the theory Itself can be found in 
George Wilson Pierson, “The Frontier and American Institutions,” The 
Hew England Pocrferly, Vol 15, p. 224; a defense in Stanley Elkin’s 
and Eric McKitiick, "A Meaning for Turner’s Frontier,” Political Science 
Quarterly, Vol. 64, p. 323. 

& In addition to the various Festscdjriften in their honor (Dunning alone 
has two, one put together by historians and political scientists, the other 
by a broader range of social scientists he trained), see Howaid W. Odum 
(ed.), American Masters of Social Science (New York, 1927), for such 
things as Charles Merriam's appreciation of Dunning, and Cari Becker’s 
of Turner. 

9. Herbert Heaton provides a fasdnaUng account of professional economics 
and the War Industries Board in A Scholar in Action; the Life of Edtoin 
F. Gay (Cambridge, 1952). Lawrence E. Gdfand. The Inquiry (New 
Haven, 1963), is a useful ^and important account of that effort- J. R. Mock 
and Cedric Larson’s Words That Won the War (Princeton, 1939) Is 
about the only recent study of the Creel Committee, and it badly needs 
redoing. Despite its very real Importance la evaluating the relation be- 
tween the war and the New Deal, little has been done on the War In- 
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dustries Board; bat see William E. Lcucblenberg, "The New and 
the Analogue of War,” in Change and Confinutfy in Ttccniicih-CentuTy 
America, eds. Braeman et ol. (Columbus, Ohio, 19(M). 

10. Typical of Hoover’s appeals for "pure” research and Its utility to industry 
is his speech before the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, New 
York, Dec. 1, 1925, “The Vital Need for Greater Financial Support of 
Pure Science Research." Reprint and Circular Scrie* of the NationaJ 
Research Council, No. 65. 

11. Lucy Sprague Mitchell’s biography of her husband and herself. Two 
Lives (New York, 1953), will someday take its well-deserved place 
among the classics of such literature In America. It is tidi in many things, 
among them the history of this period. Roger W. Shugg's essay The Urri- 
versity of Chicago Press, 189I-J965 (Chicago, 1966) ^ves a good bit of 
information on Harper’s initial intentions and their evolution. And, of 
course, Joseph Dorfman’s TAorstefn Veblen and }Iis America (New York, 
1934) is extremely useful in documenting some of the problems of genera- 
tional transition. 

12. Within a decade of his death in 1953 the evaluation of Metiiam’s role 
had begun. The first effort was a critical attack: The American Science of 
Politics (London. 1959) by Bernard Crick. But see V. O. Key, Jr., “Issues 
and Problems of Political Science Research," The Status and Prospects 
of Foliitcdi Science os a Discipline (Ann Arbor, 1960). In an interesting 
retrospective article published in 1964, Lindsay Rogers discusses rather 
ciitic^y Merriam’s career and its relation to Columbia Universi^'s depart- 
ment of political science (“Notes on Political Science," Political Science 
Quarterly, January 1964). “Fact and Value in Charles E. Aieniam" by 
Tang Tsou (Soutfiirestem Social Science Quarterly, June 1955) makes 
some important comments concenung the later stages of Merriam’s political 
thought. See also Evron M. Kiikpatiid:, “The Impact of the Behavioral 
Approach on Traditional Political Science,” Essays on the Behoxrioral Study 
of Politics, ed. Austin Ranney (Utbana. IB., 1962); The Limits of Be- 
havtoralism In Political Science, ed. James C. Cbaileswoith: particularly 
the contributions by Hdnz Eulan and David Easton. In 1983 Gabriel A. 
Almond and Sidney Verba prrfaced their study. The Civic Culture, with 
a tribute to Meiriam, stated a^in fa different r^rriw by Almond fa his 
presidential address to the American Political Sdence Assodation fa 1905. 
A r^t attfmpt at a history of the profesrion. The Devdopment of Politi- 
cal Science, by Albert Son^t and Joseph Tanenhans (Boston, 1967) casts 
S(^light on Merriam’s relation to the disdpline. A biographical essay on 
Merriam by Ae aufaor will appear fa the New Encyclopedia of the Social 
bciences. A fuller biographical study, also by the author, may someday 
be completed. ^ / 

13. Detail^ doa^tatiOT of theie'^fats will have to await the publics- 
bon of the Merri^ biography. Although foundation reports of &e pe- 
riod provide ample evidence for the amounts of money going into re- 
s^ and the l>pes of research being financed, the giadoal emergence 
of academic organizations ns distributors, plus the methods being used by 
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foundations In Uiclr oNvn corporate reorganizations, make detailed trac- 
ings dilDcult, The papers of Charles Menriam nt the Unlvenity of Chi- 
cago and tliose of his brother John, divided between the Bancroft Li- 
brary at the University of.Cali/omla (up to 1920) and the Library of 
Congress, give as mu^ real detail as one needs to map the course of 
academic i^ucncc whidi tlicy controUed. 

14. Turner's recollections of his fathers activities at to^vn meeting is de- 
scribed in his letter to Constance Skinner (sec note 6 above). Merriam 
recalled state legislatures and, most of oil, church board meetings when 
he thought of his childhood recollections of government. Louis Brown- 
low, one of Merriam's closest associates In his later years describes the 
traveling county judges in Missouri. For all of them, the federal govern- 
ment, outside presidential years, was represented persistently only by 
the post office. (I.ouis Brovmlow, A Passion for Politics (Chicago, 1955], 
particularly Chapter 2.) 

15. The Bulletins of the City Club of Chicago, which for many years pub- 
lished full accounts of discussions at their regular luncheon meetings, 
give on Important Indication of just how catholic such discussions were: 
University professors, local ward bosses, businessmen reformers, social 
workers, not only from Chicago, but from other dties os well met to 
debate educational reforms, local and national elections, and to indulge 
in significant comparisons of problems. 

16. While the political side of Merrlam's career is evident from time to time 
In his writing (Chicago, A Mare Intimate View of Urban Politics fNew 
York, 1929), for example). Beard's has been too much obscured by his 
historical writings, which would, in hmi, be illuminated by more interest 
in his^ activities as a political and administrative reformer. See H. K. 
Beale (ed.), Charles Beard: An Appraisal (Lexington, Ky., 1954). 

17. In his paper “American Election Analysis" (delivered to the American 
Political Science Association, September, 1967), Richard Jensen calls at- 
tention to Turner as a social scientist and credits him quite properly 
with pioneering which went well beyond a view of the ftonb'er as a 
Source of democratic Ideas. Peter H. Odegard's introduction to the John 
Harvard Library edition of Arthur F. Bentley's The Process of Govern- 
ment (Cambridge, 1967) suggests that it was Bentley's incredibly in- 
sulting treatment of his contemporaries which may have hdped him into 
rdalive obscurity after the 1908 publication of hi booK not that impor- 
tant people fail^ to read or to review his efforts. It is also true that the 
level of generalizatioQ and analysis at which he chose to work was not in 
vogue in political science or history in his day, although it was in philos- 
ophy where he remained a known and relatively important figure. Ode- 
gaid's introduction, too, if read for its contemporary political tone, could 
raise some iuteresting speculations on the relation between the decline 
of Merriam’s reputation and the rise of Bentley's among some of today’s 
political scientists. One refereoc* to Merriam's Civic Education studies Is 
in Almond and Verba’s The Civic Culture (Princeton, 1963); but it has 
also been commented upon elsewhere. 
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James Mill and the Utilitarians 


Most studies of leadership tend to center on dratnatic and revolu- 
tionary figures, guiding powerful mass movements. A Lenin or a 
Hitler, a Communist or a Nari Party are attractive to scholars by 
the inherent spectacular nature of their force and influence. More- 
over, while there are intellectual dimensions to such movements, 
they rapidly become subordinated to the political aspects of leader- 
ship, and the scholar can concentrate happily on the twists and 
turns of power and party relations, dealing with intellectual ques- 
tions only in the guise of ideology. 

Yet, most political leadership is not exercised in this fashion. 
On the one hand, ordinary politicians and statesmen do not have 
charisma, or at least not mass char^a. On the other, the sort of 
•intellectual leadership — say, of a Voltaire — that strongly influences 
public opinion and in that way shapes political developments is not 
directly linked to the world of politics. Thus, the union of thought 
and action extolled, for example, by the Marxists has been a fairly 
rare specimen, at least until modem times.' 

If, however, we look for an instance of combined intellectual 
(where the intellectual aspect is serious) and political leadership, 
though exercised and executed in a low key, we might find of great 
interest the lidstorical phenomenon Vsvown, variously, as Utihtauan- 
ism, Radicalism, or Philosophical Radicalism (generally, we shall 
refer to it as Utilitarianism). That Utilitarianism was important 
needs little demonstration. As a doctrine, it dominated English 
intellectual life in the early-nineteenth century. As a movement, 
it may be said to have been the most vital force in bringing about, 
for example, the Reform Bill of 1832. 

The Utilitarian creed, as summarized by John Stuart Mill, meant: 

In politics, an almost unbounded confidence fa the efficacy of two 
things: representative government and complete freedom of discussion. 
... In psychology . . . the formation of all human character by cir- 
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cumrtmices, through the universal Principle of Assodation, and the 
consf^uent unlimited possibility of improving.the moral and inteUectual 
condition of mankind by education.* 

To this, one ought really to add an economic doctrino— a belief in 
free trade and industry, based especially on the theories of Thomas 
Malthus and David lUcardo, aided by Jeremy Bentham and James 
Mill — and a desire for legal reform, based on the work of Bentham. 

As a movement, we may view the Utilitarian pressure for rep- 
resentative government, culminating in 1832, as a “peaceful revolu- 
tion." It avoided the excesses and drawbacks of the French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 and brought to England the gains originally sought 
across the Channel by the phihsophes and physiocrats. It marked 
the oiEcial supremacy of the English middle classes and was con- 
sciously directed against “aristocracy." To use the tenns of today, 
it insured that the modernization process — political, economic, and 
intellectual — in England would be carried out for, if not by, a 
bourgeois elite, impeded but not frustrated by a traditionalist, and 
sometimes reactionary, upper class. 

Who was the “leader” or “leaders" in charge of this quiet revolu- 
tion? Only two candidates present themselves: Jeremy Bentham and 
James Mill. As in so many other leadership situations, we have a 
dualism here, A study of their intimate personal relations shows 
us that the characters involved shifted roles, with each in due 
season and situation being the leader and the led. Let us look 
first and briefly at Bentham’s claims. 

Bom in 1748, his father well-to-do and a political Jacobite, 
Bentham received an education befitting a child prodigy. Intended 
for the practice of the law, he became instead a reformer of the law. 
Starting as a Tory, he ended his life as a radical, his death in 1832 
coining two days after the third reading of the Reform Bill. A 
hermit of sorts, unmarried, he lived most of his life in his books, 
pouring out unreadable and badly organized works on the civil 
and penal law, education, ethics, religion, and political economy. 
Without the assistance of disciples, such as the Frenchman Dumont, 
much of Bentham’s work would never have seen print Happily, 
however, by attraction of character and intellect, Bentham gathered 
around him a group of men prepared to receive his doctrine and to 
publish it abroad. 

One of these men %vas James Mill. And it was the fortunate 
confluence of their meeting that made for the Utilitarian movement 
When the two men first met in 1808, Bentham was sixty years old. 
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yet still scarcely known to the English public; Mill was ihirty-fivo, 
struggling to support a growing femily, and with only some small 
reputation as a writer and journalist, his major work on the history 
of India still ahead of him. Bentham needed an intelligent disciple 
and a forceful man to make a political philosophy and party out of 
his Utilitarian doctrines; Mill needed — psychologically and eco- 
nomically — a patron and a philosophical mentor under whom he 
could serve with security. As Elie Hal6vy says of Bentham: It seems 
as though the intrusion into his life of James Mill was needed to 
make him a democrat ... It was to James Mill that this hermit, 
thi«; maniac owed the fact that he became the popular chief of a 
party that was half philosophical and half political.'^ As Bentham 
himself saw the relation, writmg'about Mill in 1828 to a friend: 
“For these three or four-and-twenty years he has numbered him- 
self among my disciples; for upward of twenty years he has been 
receiving my instructions; for about the half of eadb of five years, 
he and his family have been my guests."* And Mill phrased it in a 
letter to Bentham of 1814, talking of “the cause [Utilitarianism] 
which has been the great bond of connection between us . , . that 
system of important truths of which you have the immortal honour 
to be the author, but of which I am a most faithful and fervent 
disciple . . . nobody at all so likely to be your real successor as 
myself. ... I am pretty sure you cannot think of any other person 
whose whole life will be devoted to the propagation of the system.”® 
As a self-proclaimed disciple of Bentham, James Mill became a 
leader, intellectual and political, in his own right. Nor ought we to 
be surprised at this pattern of leadership (though in this case it 
may have some unique features): After all, Lenin “followed” 
Marx, and Stalin “followed” Lenin. In the first place, Mill was a 
powerful thinker, able to add si^iiGcandy to the received doctrine. 
“It was James Mill,” as Hal6vy infonns us, “who, having become a 
Benthamite, perceived the lo^cal link which connected the ideas 
of Bentham and Malthus, became a Malthusian and made use of 
Ricardo to incorporate the ideas of Malthus with the tradition of 
Adam Smith. ® Next, there are many testimonials to Mill’s force of 
character, to his almost charismatic qualities, exercised as they w'dfe, 
however, only in small and select circles, and it was these qualities 
that allowed him to shape a political “schooL” Beyond this, he was 
a master propagandist and polemicist, spreading the Utilitarian 
doctrines and desires to a middle-class audience by such means as 
the new periodical press. 
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Ultimately James Mill, like almost every other leader, provided 
not only a doctrine and a method by which to propagate it, but also 
a prototype of the personality and character of the men who were 
to live by and for it. To quote Hal^vy again: 

A new type of humanity, with its virtues and its failings, began to be 
sketched out around Bentham, thanks not to Benlham but to James MilL 
. . . He was nothing more tlian the man of abstract convictions, a living 
example of the Utilitarian morality and of the absolute identification of 
private interest with the good of humanity . . . without eyes or ears for 
the beauties of nature and art, having systematically destroyed in him- 
self the spontaneous impulses of feeling 

At this point, to use Eriksonian terms, we see that Identity has 
become intrinsic to Ideology. Our task, now, is to see how James 
Mill’s development of his own identity allowed him to offer a 
certain type of leadership to a significant number of his contem- 
poraries searching for an ideology and an identity of tijeir mvn. 

There is little evidence about James Mill’s early life, and tiiis 
for two reasons. First, he was not a Tiero** nor a “great” man, such 
as a Napoleon or even a Bobespierre, and his contemporaries did 
not, therefore, treasure up mementos of his youth and family 
background. The second reason is more important and revealing. 
As we shall see, James Mill rejected his o\vn past and, as a “self- 
made man,” looked almost entirely to tiie future. This was true to 
such an extent that his own son, John Stuart Mill, with whom he 
spent an incredible amount of time, knew almost nothing of his 
fathers Scottish background. Thus, James Mill's biographer, Alex- 
ander Bain, had to obtain what information he could from parish 
registers, conversations %vith surviving friends and neighbors, and 
extant collections of letters; luckily, Bain did his work well, and the 
biography is invaluable. 

Fortunately diere is also enough material for us to discern a 
number of psychological patterns operating in James Mill’s life, and 
it is on these, rather than on a substantial dironological account of 
his development, that we shall focus. 'The psychological patterns 
chosen are those that correspond meaningfully to aspects of Utili- 
tarianism. 

The first psycholo^cal trait to he noted is Mill’s quality as a 
self-made man, without a past'The facts are, briefly, Aat he was 
bom inT773 in Logie Perl^ a Scottish parish of about seven hundred 
inhabitants. His father, James, was a shoemaker. His mother, Isabel 
Fenton, had been a servant girl in Edinburgh, Then, at age seven- 
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teen, she had mirried Janies Milne. Isabel was the daughter of a 
farmer, and with the legend of better limes in her background, she 
was proud and even haughty. Chan^g the undistinguished family 
name of Milne to the less common Mill, she sought to realize her 
ambitions in her first-born son, James. To him was allotted one of 
the three rooms in the house for a study, and here he was com- 
manded to study. A younger brother, Will, was set to the shoe- 
making trade, and a sister. May, was made to take care of the cow. 

James Mill was gifted by nature. Pushed on by his mother, he 
soon came to the attention of the parish minister. From the parish 
school, he went on to Montrose Academy, where he boarded, until, 
at the age of eighteen, he came to the notice of Sir John and Lady 
Jane Stuart It \vas they who sponsored him at the University of 
Edinburgh. At the university. Mill look special training in divinity 
(Lady Jane’s special desire), while reading widely on his ONvn in 
the secular authors of the Enlightenment ( and we must recall that, 
entering in 1790, Mill was living through the stirring events of the 
French Revolution and its aftermath). In 1708, licensed as a 
preacher, Mill gave itinerant sermons and waited for a permanent 
post, without success. Finally, in 1802, approaching thirty and with- 
out a living, Mill decided to se^ his forhme outside barren Scotland. 
Sir John Stuart, oS to attend to his duties in Parliament, gave his 
prot^g^ a seat to London in his carriage. 

Once in London, Mill never really looked back. Like other 
thrusting young men of the time, he was delighted with his new 
possibilities. Quicldy, he secured a job as a bad: writer, then 
within a year persuaded a publisher to set him up as editor of a 
new periodical, and two years later was also editing a new’Spaper. 
As he wrote to a friend back in Scotland: 

I am extremely ambitious to remam here, which I feel to be much the 
best scene for a man of letters. ... You get an ardour and a spirit of 
adventurousness, which you can never get an idea of among our over- 
cautious countrymen at home. Here evc^body applauds the most 
romantic scheme you can form. In Scotland, everybody represses you, 
if you hut propose to step out of the beaten track.* 

Moreover, there was nothing any longer to hold him to Scotland. 
His mother, worn out by cares, had died of consumption (as' had 
his brother Will). In any case, she bad trained James Mill to go 
on without her; this was her ambition, as much as his, at work. His 
father had become paralyzed as well as bankrupt, and Mill's only 
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future filial act was painstakingly and scrupulously (o pay off the 
family debts. His sister May had never meant much to him in any 
case, and her subsequent marriage to a journeyman shoemaker 
retained her in a way of life that was no longer Mill’s. Small 
wonder that Mill turned his bade so completely on his origins. 

Mills personal rejection of the past and its conditions coincided 
with t\vo factors. The first was pcmtical. The late-eighteenth- and 
early-nineteenlh-centuiy society was in a mood to reject existing 
authority. Government based on tradib‘ons» privileges, and pro* 
scription — to use Burke’s term — ^was under atock. The appeal to 
natural, and hence timeless, rights was the battering ram in France. 
In England, the French Revolution and its excesses, coupled with 
the ensuing war between England and France, discre^ted this 
particular ideological possibility. It was Bentham’s genius to offer 
at this moment the creed of Utilitarianism, with its appeal to a 
scientific “felicific calculus” as the guide to legislation, in place 
of the natural rights theory. Tlius, the attack on “antiquilies” as the 
basis of legitimate government could go on even more vigorously 
than before. In this attack on the past, Mill was able to combine 
his personal experience and his philosophical convictions in a power- 
ful, if unconscious, identity. 

The second factor was economic. The Industrial Revolution 
opened the way to large nximbers of new men, of humble origin, 
to rise by their own efforts. Psychologically, as well as socially, they 
seemed to have to stress their independence, their "newness,” and 
their self-made quality. We see these traits in caricature in Dickens* 
Mr. Bounderby of Hard Times. Dickens describes him as “a man who 
could never sufficiently vaunt himself a self-made man. A man who 
was always proclaiming ... his old ignorance and his old poverty.” 
Successfrd in business, Bounderby spreads the myth that he had 
been deserted by his parents, left in the gutter, and had thus risen 
all on ^his o\^. There is a delicious denouement to the book when 
Bounderby s mother, whom he had deserted, accidentally appears. 
James Mill, himself, never went to such lengtiis. But his own re- 
pression of the past fitted in with the pathological needs of many 
in the middle dasses for whom he wrot^ and his stress on self- 
origin and independence (about which we shall say more later) 
tied in nicely with the notions of economic laissez-faire. It is as if 
James Mill were talking of himself and many of his followers when 
he eulogized his friend, David Ricardo, on the latter’s death- "Mr. 
Ricardo had everything to do for himself, and he did everything. 
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... He had his fortune to mahe. he had his mind to form, he had 
even his education to commence and to conduct.'*® 

At this point, a number of other elements cohere about the 
notion of the self-made man. The Brst is education. Throughout 
his life, James Mill was deeply interested in the problems of leaching 
and learning. His personal training of his son John Stuart is one of 
the famous pedagogical* sagas of all time. He was deeply involved 
in the important Bell-Lancaster controversy and worked \vith Bent- 
ham to set up a Chrestomathic School in 1814. Later, in 1824, he 
was one of the founders of London University. 

The basis of Mill’s educational beliefs was in psychology. With- 
out engaging ourselves in the difficult and lengthy subject of as- 
sociationalist psychology, we can note for our purposes its stress 
on character being formed by sensations and thus by experience. 
Through the right experience— that is, education — man could be 
shaped according to the calculus of pleasure and pain to almost 
any desired form. Psychologically implicit, though not logically so, 
is also the view that a man could shape himself by exposing him- 
self to the right environment. In any case, the rejection of an innate, 
hereditary character, in favor of one that could be shaped afresh, 
chimed in with the general rejection of “antiquities” and hereditary 
privileges. Man— and society— could be educated on a ne^v basis. 

The ethic of liard work, of the need to labor, also fitted into the 
general scheme. “He who works more than all others,” Mill ad- 
monished his son, “will in the end excel all others.”*® And Mill 
suited his actions to his words, putting in prodigious hours at his 
writing and editing. Like so many others in nineteenth-century 
England and Scotland, having rejected the Calvinist dogmas. Mill 
retained the Calvinist ethos in a secularized form. Needless to say, 
one educated and shaped oneself and others through hard work: 
Character was “produced” just as was any o Aer commodity. 

Those who did not work were unworthy in two ways. They 
were parasites, and they were likely to be stupid. In his Essay on 
Goeemment, Mill put the matter succinctly: 

There may be a strong presumption that any aristocracy monopolizing 
the powers of government would not possess intellectual powers in any 
very high perfection. Intellectual powrs are tlie offspring of labor. But 
a hereditary aristocracy are deprived of the strongest motives to labor. 
The greater part of them will, therefore, be defective in those mental 
powers.** 

Contemporary with Mill, of course, the Saint-Simonians were mak- 
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ing tho same point about productive and unproductive classes 
(indeed, Si6yes had already laid the powder trail of this line of 
thinking, calculated to blow up the bastions of privilege, in his 
*TrViiat Is the Third Estate" pamphlet of 1789), On this basis, the 
Saint-Simonians then extolled the “industrialists” and their right to 
political as well as economic Icadersliip. What Mill contributed was 
a syntlicsis of his various ideas on educab'on, labor, and the rejection 
of the past with the charge against a privileged and stupid aris- 
tocracy. 

Into the place of the latter stepped men like Mill himself: self- 
made, hard-working individuals of the “middle rank.” Mill an- 
nounced their claim to rule in no uncertain terms: 

There can be no doubt that the middle rank, which gives to science, to 
art, and to legislation itself their most distinguished ornaments, and is 
the chief source of all that has exalted and remied human nature, is that 
portion of the community of wldch, if the basis of representation were 
ever so far extended, the opinion wotdd ultimately decide.** 

In back of this view lay Mill and the Utihtarians* general concep- 
tion of government Ihe purpose of government is to attain the 
“greatest possible happiness of the greatest possible number." The 
way to this end is to protect men in the Iriiits of their labor: * 
Government has no other function. Only a representative govern- 
ment, whose interests are identical with the community at large, 
can be expected to protect and not prey on the generality of citizens. 
How happy a condusion for Mill and the Utilitarians that the one 
group whose interests are identical with all is the middle class 
(whose “wisdom” the lower classes will always allow to guide 
iem)l 

Another pattern in Mill’s life seems to have been his strong fear 
of dependency and dependent relations. Such a personal pattern, 
too, fitted consistently vritii the Utilitarian stress on individualism. 
Yet, in fact. Mill was extremely ambivalent in his feelings and 
behavior and constantiy put himself, or allowed himself to be put, 
in the position of a prot^g^ or disciple. Would we be wrong if we 
also (Maimed fbat the vaunted economic independence asserted by 
the commercial and industrial proponents of laissez-faire was, in fact, 
based on the covert, if not overt, protection, patronage, and support 
by the state? Alas, such an affirmation esan only be stated, not 
supported, here.** 

For Mill, however, the ambivalence about dependency can be 
demonstrated His proud independence, fosterod by his mother, 
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may "be illustrated by the stoiy that James Mill gave «p his hopes 
for advancement in Scotland and resolved to go to London because 
of an incident in a nobleman’s family (not the Stuarts ) when he was 
motioned to leave die dinner table mth die ladies. According to 
the story, Mill “gave up his situation [as tutor], and determined 
to trust to his pen and his own exerUons.” The theme is the same 
at the end of his life. Brougham, writing a memorial of James Mill, 
commented that he “afforded a tare example of one bom in humble 
circumstances, and struggling . . . with the inconveniences of re- 
stricted means, nobly maintaining an independence as absolute in all 
respects as diat of the 6rst subject in the land.”'* 

As we have seen, however, there was another side to this proud 
independence. James Mill the self-made man was always being 
helped, being patronized by others. First, he received very special 
attention from bis mother. Next, the Stuarts were, in fact, his 
patrons. Once in London, Mill married a girl above his o^vn station, 
who brought lum a dowry and whose mother bought him a house 
(in return for a very low rent). Later, he became the acknowledged 
disciple of Jeremy Bentham and Bved advantageously with his 
‘'master“ for a number of summers. Francis Place, the master 
tailor, lent him money. 

James Mill felt the threat to his independence in these relations. 
Scrupulously, he paid off his debt to Place. When his orvn father. 
Mill senior, went "bankmpt, he paid off these debts as well. In 
1814, when Bentham took umbrage at one of Mill’s actions. Mill 
wrote him that “it has been one of the great purposes of my life 
to avoid pecuniary obligations, even in the solicitation or acceptance 
of ordinary advantages — hence the penury in which I live.” Then 
Mill added rather cryptically: “To receive obligations of any sort 
from you was not a matter of humiliation to me, but of pride. And 
1 only dreaded it from the danger to which 1 saw that it exposed 
our friendship.”*® 

Dependence and independence — these were the poles of Mill’s 
relation to Bentham and all other figures of authority. “The volun- 
tary servant of Bentham," Halevy comments, “he became a tyrant 
everywhere else than with Bentham— a domestic tyrant when he 
was concerned with the upbringing of his diildren; a social tyrant 
when he was concerned to develop, to organize and to create the 
Benthamite group."*® Yet, os we have already noted, Mill would 
never have become a leader unless he had first been able to become 
the disciple of Bentham. 
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thing that has left the most painful memories was the way that he 
allowed himself to speak and behave to his ^vife and children be- 
fore visitors.’^ In the public areika, however, as an intellectual and 
political leader, Mill exhibited rigid control of his emotions— and 
this we have already suggested was a major part of his success. 

The power and the control found some of its dominion neces- 
sarily exercised in relation to sex. For example, Mill \vannly con- 
gratulated a friend on being “past the bey-day of the blood when the 
solid qualities are apt to be overlooked for the superfidar; he 
opposed dances “such as slide into lasciviousness”; and he, who 
had nine children of his own, extended his personal and psycho- 
logical needs to public ones and became one of the first exponents 
of birth control. Here, the connection of bourgeois economics and 
sexuality, so handily linked in Malthus, becomes obvious, and the 
mechanism of sublimation is brought evidently into play. As 
Peter Cominos has shown for a later period, the abstraction of 
Homo Economlcus required a tandem mate in an absliactiOD of 
Homo Sensualis; and part of Mill’s "moral superiority” over his 
contemporaries was the strength of his control in both areas: work 
and sex.” 

At what point, or points, does James Mill, having rejected his 
past identity, take on another in which all of the elements that we 
have discussed fuse into the public figure of an intellectual and 
political leader? When does he go through what might be railed 
his “crisis of identity"?^* 

The first point, in what must be conceived of as a cumulative 
development, would seem to have occurred in 1802. At that moment. 
Mill took two decisive steps. He left Scotland, psychologically and 
physically. And he gave up the ministerial calling for which he had 
been intended by both his mother and his first patrons, the Stuarts. 
The first of these steps supported Mill’s sense of being a self-made 
man and gave him a new idenli^ as an Englishman; fortunately, 
there was no nationality crisis” connected with thi?^ step, for nine- 
teenth-century England — unlike, say, Germany — ^was set in its self- 
definition. The second of these steps led to a shift from a religious 
to a secular career. In this it was prototypic of a whole wave of 
opinion and social change engulfing the late-ei^teenth and early- 
nineteenth centuries.** 

Mill now became a “man of letten.” As such, to use other terms, 
he may he called a member of the “intelKgentsia.” Unlike Eussia, 
however, England was graced with a large and growing middle 
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Until now, we have centered our atlenlion on the formatjon of 
Mill’s character. We have tried to indicate the coherence behveen 
his traits— self-making, rejecting the past, fearing dependency ^d 
yet ambivalent thereto, and emphasizing self-control, education, 
and hard work-— and some of the do<*rines of Utilitarianism (and 
our assertion of coherence must not be mistaken for an assertion of 
causation, which is out of place in an analysis such as this). At this 
point, we need to shift our focus and to ask sudb questions as: 
What -was the social and political structure of England in which 
leadership could be exercised? Who, in fact, were the members 
of the Utilitarian movement? Why did James Mill, and not some- 
one else, become tlie leader of the movement? What particular • 
methods did he use to implement his leadership? In short, wo need 
to bring the party into correspondence with the personality. 

Let us take the question of political and social structure first 
A cliche of political philosophy at the time was that public opinion 
ruled political life, if not at firet, then ultimately.*® Hence, whoever 
shaped public opinion at large might be thought to shape the 
politics of England. In a gross sense, one might claim that a John 
Wesley, a William Cobbett — men whom one might label dema- 
gogues (with the Greek meaning of the word in mind) — appealed 
to the country at large. James Mill was certainly not this sort of 
leader, nor were the Uttlitarians interested in appealing to this 
sort of audience. 

In fact, of course, in nineteenth-century England there was no 
such thing as an undifierentiated public. Wesley, for example, ap- 
pealed maiiily to lower-mtddle-dass and laboring groups left un- 
touched by the Church of England, and Cobbett to disposs«sed 
agricultural workers and others of the lower classes who were 
uprooted by the growing industrialization of the country. To all 
intents and purposes, aside from mob actions, the working classes of 
early-nineteenth-cenhny England might be dismissed from con- 
sideration as serious pardcipanls in the political process.** That 
process went on mainly in Parliament, dominated as it \vas before 
the Reform Bill by the landed interest"; in the law courts, re- 
flecting largely the interests and desires of those already in powen 
and in the local government of the counties, administered by and 
for this same group. 

To the “land^ interest" we must add the heneBced clergy of 
the Church of England, often appointed to their well-endowed 
posts by the “landed interest” ; the members of the professions: army, 
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stantly. Sir Francis Burdett, for example, scion of an aristOMtic 
family, married to the dau^iler of a banker, became a radial 
of sorts after 1807, only to end his political life as a Tory. At the 
other end of the social scale, William Cobbett started out as an 
anti-]acobin journalist and demagogue, only to s\vitch around in 
1807, by supporting Burdett and then, though in undependable 
fashion, the Radicals thereafter. 

So amorphous and shifting a group as the Radicals is hard to 
bring into focus. For convenience, however, wc can fix tho political 
kaleidoscope at one or two patterns. A group of identifiable “mem- 
bers" rATi be made out from, say, 1808 to 1824, led and in- 
fluenced primarily by James MilL In the latter year, new young 
men are recruited to the movement, circling around James Mill’s 
son John Stuart, who serves, however, mainly ns his father’s alter 
ego. A final formation can be discerned in the first reformed Parlia- 
ment, only to fall apart disastrously after 1835. 

In our first group portrait, we would have, of course, Benlhani 
and Mill. With them is the exemplary and unique Francis Place, 
a self-made working man (he rose to be a master tailor, head of a 
thriving business ) , with unusual connections and organizational skills 
and, moreover, the only real contact ^vith the artisan population of 
Londoa As Radical M.P.’s, we can die Mill’s dearest friend, David 
Ricardo, Joseph Hume (whose 1813 meeting wlh Place brought 
him into the fold), Henry Brougham (a boyhood friend of Mill’s 
and mostly a Whig rather than a Radical), Sir Fronds Burdett, 
and John r.flTn Hobhouse (Lord Brou^ton). As journalists and 
editors, Albany Fonblanque (who took over the editorship of the 
Examiner in ifoo), Dr, Southwood Smith (contributor to the 
Westminster Review), Colonel Perronet Thompson (a long-time 
Radical, who kept the ailing Westminster Review going for five 
years, from 1830 on), and, of course, William Cobbett As intel- 
lectuals and theorists, George Giole, die historian (introduced to 
Mill by Ricardo in 1818), J. R. M’Culloch, tho economist, and 
John Austin, the legal philosopher. Hovering just outside this group 
seems to have been the eminent legali^ Sir Samuel Romilly 
(actually a Whig), and transcending it thou^ part of it the old 
reforming war horse, Major John Cart\vright 

In our second picture, we must add as new faces surrounding 
John Stuart Mill: the MR., John Arthur Roebuck, the Unitarian 
minister and editor of the Morning Regtrter, William J. Fox, Charles 
Austin (brother of John), Edward Strutt (Lord Belper), Hyde and 
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And by George Grole, who noles MUFs ‘strenuous character, ear- 
nest convictions, and single-minded devotion to truth, with an 
utter disdain of mere paradox" and condudes: 

It may be conceived that such a man exerdsed powerful intellectual as- 
cendancy over younger minds. Several of lliose who enjoyed his sodety 
men now at or past the maturity of life, and some of them in dis- 
tinguished positions— remember and attest with gratitude such ascend- 
ancy in their o%vn cases: among them the writer of the present arilcle, 
who owes to the historian of British India an amount of intellectual 
stimulus and guidance such as he can never forget 

Bain adds that Grote frequently remarked that “Mill’s personal 
ascendancy widi men of wealth among the dissenters and among 
liberal politicians generally, and the trust that they placed in his 
judgment, had a great deal to do with the obtaining of the req- 
uisite funds.*®® 

Confirmation of Mill’s powers comes inadvertently even from 
an unfriendly critic. Thus, Bowring, one of Benlham’s later dis- 
ciples and envious of Mill, states, rightly or wrongly, that Benlham 
complained of Mill: 

He will never willingly enter into discoune with me. ^Vhen he differs 
he is silent. He is a character. He expects to subdue everybody by his 
domineering tone— to convince everybody by his positiveness. His man- 
ner of speaking Is oppressive and overbearing. He comes to roe as if he 
wore a mask upon his face.®* 

As we can see, from an adverse side, here is the same testimony 
to Mill’s strength of character and conversation. Iti personal con- 
frontation, Mill obviously bad what Thomas Mann (in The HoltJ 
Sinner) might have referred to as “moral superiority,* and Max 
Weber designated in part as charisma. As Bain sums it up: 

In sjnte ot all &a\ is said of his arrogant manner, he made his way in 
sodety, and gdned over people his superiors in rank. . , . Whether, as 
John Mill said, be was pre-eminenlly adapted for a prime minister, he 
was at all events a bom leader— a king of men.®® 

Did Mill gain over people *his superiors in rank" — and a look 
at the 1808 or 1824 list of Utilitarians reveals how many of them 
were upper class — because be "represented" them in some way, or 
because he was “marginar to them? The case looks suspiciously 
like Edmund Burke’s ascendancy earlier over the Whig aristocrats 
whom he, as the “outsider,* admired so extravagantly and whose 
unarticulated views he formulated so persuasively. For example, 
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And by George Grote, who notes Mill’s "strenuous character, ear- 
nest convictions, and single-minded devotion to truth, with an 
utter disdain of mere parado^ and concludes; 

It may be conceived that such a man exercised powerful intellectual as- 
cendancy over younger minds. Several of those who enjoyed his soaety 
— men now at or past the maturity of life, and some of them in dh- 
tinguished positions — remember ana attest with gratitude such ascend- 
ancy in their own cases; among them the writer of the present ariicle, 
who owes to the historian of British India an amount of intellectual 
stimulus and guidance such as he can never forget. 

Bain adds that Grote frequently remarked that “Mill’s personal 
ascendancy \vilh men of wealth among the dissenters and among 
liberal politicians generally, and the trust that they placed in his 
judgment, had a great deal to do with the obtaining of the req- 
uisite funds.”®® 

Confirmation of Mill’s powers comes inadvertently even from 
an unfriendly critic. Thus, BoNvring, one of Bentham’s later dis- 
ciples and envious of Mill, states, rightly or wrongly, that Benlham 
complained of Mill: 

He will never willingly enter into discourse with me. ^Vhen he differs 
he is silent. He Is a cnanicter. He expects to subdue everybody by his 
domineering tone— to convince everybody by his positiveness. His man- 
ner of speaking is oppressive and overbearing. He comes to me as if he 
wore a mask upon hh face.®< 

As we can see, from an adverse side, here is the same testimony 
to Mill’s strength of character and conversation. In personal con- 
frontation, Mill obviously had what Thomas Mann (in The Holy 
Sinner) might have referred to as “moral superiority,” and Max 
Weber designated in part as charisma. As Bain sums it up: 

In ^ife of all that is said of his arrogant manner, he made his way In 
society, and gained over people his superiors in rank. . . . Whether, as 
John MUl said, he was pre-eminently adapted for a prime minister, he 
was at all events a bom leader — a king of inen.85 

Did Mill gain over people “his superiors in rank” — and a look 
at the 1808 or 1824 list of Utilitarians reveals how many of them 
were upper class— because be “represented” diem in some way, or 
because he was marginal to diem? ’Ihe case looks suspiciously 
like Edmund Burke’s ascendancy earlier over the Whig aristocrats 
whom he, as the “outsider,” admired so extravagantly and whose 
unarticulated views he formulated so persuasively. For exampH 
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setflement must have been very inferior in point of sobriety and 
ballast to what it was. His place could not have been taken by 
any other man that we can fix upon."®’ In the words of Packe: 
“James Mill, by reason of his long influence on the works of Bent- 
ham, as well as of his o\vn steady service for the cause during the 
last twenty years, stood at &e conflux of many tributaries and 
currents, contrary and unruly though they often were, as they 
flowed towards the great sea of democratic pro^ess.”38 it is exacdy 
because he was both representative and marginal, leader and dis- 
ciple, that Mill was able to stand at the “conflm^ of the many 
currents that brou^t reform, and not revolution, to England in 
1832. 

In analy 2 dng the elements of Mill’s leadership we wish to look 
also at the methods he employed. We have seen that his personal 
ascendancy within the Utilitarian elite depended on bis force of 
character and intellect, manifested in dialogue. Those who heard 
him, especially the young, eagerly became his followers, like con- 
verts to a new religion. 

As a writer to die “general public* (that is, middle-class readers), 
Mill’s appeal, at least at first glance, seems a little less compelling. 
Bain suggests that “although he took great pains to gel rid 
Scotticisms, he did not attain a mastery of good English idiom.*®® 
This seems superficial and, perhaps, prejudiced. Mill’s strength 
was in combining forceful logic with total lucidity, crushing sar- 
casm with penetrating invective. As a polemids^ he was superb; 
as a teacher and expositor of a "message,* incomparable. His very 
faults — ^lack of depth (sometimes of penetration) and of subtlety, 
absence of feelings — ^^ve^e his strengths in appealing to his 
potential Utilitarian audience. Th^ wanted a clear and uncom- 
plicated doctrine, and Mill gave it to them with an air of total 
certainty. Indeed, his style superbly matched his content. 

Mill, in fact, was primarily a journalist, a man of letters, and 
an intellectual. He took full advantage of Ae new “technological* 
possibility: the periodical (whose influence was shortly to be power- 
fully extended by the coming of the railroads, which would convey 
almost immediately the London journals to the provinces).^ From 
the first, he edited and established, or helped edit and establish, 
the vehicles for mudx of his own writings: The Literary JourruH 
(1802-06), Sf. James Chronicle (1805-08), The Philanthropist 
(1811-17), and the famous Westminster Reoteiu (1824, merged in 
1834 wth the London Review). During this period, he also wrote 
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had a relatively ephemeral existence; and only London Univeixity, 
mote Bentham’s creation than his» persisted. 

In only one area— India--did his ideas seem to have a persistent, 
long-lasting effect His influence here %vas based on The History of 
British India, which laid down the correct principles, and his post 
as examiner in the East India House, which allo%ved him strongly 
to shape policy. The result of Mill’s work and that of his dis- 
ciples, as Eric Stokes sums it up in a masterly book, The English 
Utilitarians and India, was that “in the sixties and seventies of 
the nineteenth century there eventually emerged a stmctiire which 
substantially realized James Mill’s ideals of Indian government.”** 
Elsewhere, however, most of Mill's ideas soon became dated. 
True, the Reform Bill was only partial in that further extensions of 
the parliamentary suffrage were required in the years that followed 
after 1832, but this was more a question of time than of principle, 
and the principle itself had little new life to it So, too, by the mid- 
nineteenth century, Mill’s ideas on psychology, and even education, 
began to appear naive and even simple-minded. His “little Eng- 
land” ideas on international relations ^pped out of fashion: su^ 
a statement as *The business of a nation is with its own affairs. 
That is not only the general rule, but one to which it is not easy 
to conceive a case of exception" was hardly calculated to appem 
to either the coming internationalists or imperialists.** Most impor- 
tantly, however, his ideas on economic and class relations, and the 
tone in which he expressed them, became the most dated of all 
his doctrines. We catch the flavor of his antipathy to “socialism" 
in the following: 

These opinions [Le., Hodgldn's], if Ihw were to spread, would be the 
subversion of dvilised society; worse than the overwhelming deluge of 
.Huns and Tartars. ... If a man preadies this doctrine wimout seeing 
what it is, he is below being treated with argument; if he preaches it, 
knowing what it is, hanging, a thousand times repeated, would be too 
small a punishment for him 

There are condescension and overconfidence in Mill’s remark; 

1 should have little fear of the propagation among the common people 
of any doctrines hostile to property, because I have seldom met with a 
labouring man (and I have tried the experiment upon many of them) 
whom I could not make to see that the existence property was not only 
good for the labouring man, but of infinitely more importance to the 
labourers as a class, than to any other.** 

In short, Mill was the spokesman for the middle at the 
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raphy. Voluntaristic, democratic, “tough-minded,” and optimistic, 
pragmatism had qualities well suited to American culture at a time 
when science had great prestige and humanistic values needed new 
underpinnings because of the erosion of older theological suppo^. 
But it was James’s own wide-ranging intellectual curiosity, his la- 
miliarity with Europe and its languages, and above all his fervent 
conviction that pragmatism was “something quite protM- 

tant refonnatiou” and destined for “definitive triumph that made 
him “the revivifying force in European thought in the decade a 
half preceding the outbreak of the First World War. Intellectually 
gregarious, gifted with a talent for popular lecturing passioMtely 
attached to American life by affection and criticd commitment 
rather than by habitat, he was (like Frankhn and Jefferson) a 
cosmopoUtan American lyho could speak to the world m a voice 

that resonated with a Specific identity. 

Yet James’s own struggle for forming a personal ide^ty an 
finding his proper vocation was acute. His gro\^ to greatness w 
precarious Ld painful, vulnerable to cluonio debihty, depression, 
Ld distress. James’s theory of the great man has one conspicuom 
weakness: It does not cover himself. There is more to the great man 
than favorable social conditions, the spontaneous vanations of ge- 
netics, or what Janies called the “seething cal^on o * 

“highest order of minds.” He believed that the “genes« [of ideas^ 
sudden and, as it were, spontaneous.”* but history of his o™ 
development is a refutation of any such sudden spon aneity. P 
taneity was in his case a hard-won achievement of a person ity 
threatened by imminent disorganization. What J^es “ooded o 
round out his theory of the great man was an ordered way of tatong 
about the inner histopi of the great roan s relation to hunself and 

the sijmificant others in his family. , ^ 

In this sense, the great man is made, m part. by that »ntrmate so- 
ciety, filled with resounding echoes of the world in o ho in 
speech, gesture, and silence of parents and siMings. which he 
turn remakes by his appearance in it. If he is y p® nublic 
spires with ctomstail^ to turn Ins private 
issues ivitli relevance for others. He leams to p ”p„rn[l^'callv 
family and his society but. in principle, to all 
he might even learn to speak to all men just ecaus imbilitv 

ters Im cannot speak op^ to his famUy. ’n.e s.^ 
would be a kind of sickness, a bafflement of 
to the unspeakable. For such individuals, as 
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William James and the Twiee-Bom Sick Soul 


I became a doctor through being compelled to devt- 
ate from mt/ original purpose; and the triumph of 
my life lies In my hadng. after a long and round- 
about foumey, found tny tooy bocb to my earliest 
path. — SiCMXJND Fbctd 

HisroracAL DEnn»nNiSM was much in fashion In 1880 when Wil- 
liam James published his essay on “Great Men and Their Environ- 
ment" He had to attack the superstition, derived from Herbert 
Spencer, that great men were mere resultants of that “aggregate of 
conditions” out of which both they and their society had arisen. 
Spencer s method, as James pointed out, was like that of “one who 
would invoke the 2 odiac to account for the fall of the sparrow.*^ 
To offer the whole past as an explanation of something specific in 
the present was no better than explaining every event by saying 
"God is great." James acknowledged that society, in Darwinian 
terms, could preserve or reject the great man, but it did not make 
him before he remade it. Physiological forces, with which social 
conditions had no discernible connection, genetically produced the , 
hero. Even at the level of intellectual history, the same Darwinian 
point applied: Society coi^rmed or refuted Ae spontaneous varia- 
tions of ideas produced in great thinkers by the “functional activity 
of the excessively instable human brain."* 

Certainly the movement of pragmatism cannot be explained 
apart from William James who l^came, as Ralph Barton Perry has 
said, “the Ambassador of American Thought to Western Europe.” 
It is consistent with James's theory of the great man to note that 
social circumstances played their part in favoring the development 
of pragmatism into a force which influenced American philosophy, 
psychology, religion, political theory, education, and historiog- 
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his friend and from William Morris Hunt’s studio at Newport. The 
fa&er explained to a friend;. 

Newport did not give the boys what they required exactly, and we didn’t 
relish their separaUon from us. Willy especially felt, we thought, a htde 
too much attraction to painUng— as I suppose from *e 
Hunt; let us break that up, we said, at all events. I hop<^ that his career 
would be a scienUfie one . . . and to give up this hope without a struggle, 
and allow him to tumble down into a mere painter, was impossible. 

In the end, the elder James relented because his son pleaded, ye^ 
respectfully and humbly, that his life “would be embittered if he 
were not aUowed to try painting. 1110 father need not have won-ied; 
the son himself echoed his father’s judgment by declaring before 
entering Hunt’s studio: “There is nothing on earth more deplorable 
than a bad artist." For a conscienUous boy who much adrnired hi 
father, this venture in vocation must have engen er “ “ „i^b„ 
science. Within the year he had abandoned ^ school, 
kept up his drawing for several years. In 1872, he was 
that he “regretted extremely” letting it die ^ 

Civil War Zs a call to action, and in 1861 both Wthiam Henry 
sought to enlist in the Union Army. Once agmn e * 

other plans: “I have had a finn grasp upon the coat ‘a* 

Willy and Harry, who both vituperate me heyor^ ineasure 
I won’t let thSi go."” Both boys soon developed 
capacitated them for service anyw.ay, and it was S 

brothers, WUkinson and Robinson, the forgotten Jameses, who with 

life: to study chemistry, anatomy, and medicine as 
spending several years with Ixiuis Agassiz m m um .■ 
pl.in w.as shaped to his father's hopes for him. a hident of 

Led tlie LaLenee Scientific School in Cambndge^ Jeto” he 
chemistry. “Relentless Chemistry clatas i ap illness 

wryly wrote to a friend. As his teacher later ’ entered 

bcLn to interfere xvith his work at this pomt.' In im 
radical school where Jeffries Wyman „n 

James had “a filial feeling,” perhaps because ^ “god- 

excellent draftsman. The next year, under fte g<^ 

like" charm of Louis Agassiz. WilUam went to 

exploring and collecting expedition. j ® ^ weeks in the 

mUd for^ of smallpox, Sid spent over two despondent weeks 
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taught US in YouttQ Man Luther, tho identity crisis of early man- 
hood may be a period in which endangered youths, "although suf- 
fering and deviating dangerously tlirough what appears to be a 
prolonged adolescence, eventually come to contribute an original 
bit to an emerging style of life: the very danger which they have 
sensed has forced them to mohilize capacities to see and say, to 
dream and plan, to design and construct, in new ways."® Erikson 
suggests that "bom leaders seem to fear only more consciously wbat 
in some form everybody fears in the -depths of his inner life; and 
they convincingly claim to have an answer."® The conscious fear 
that James grappled with was the apprehension that scientific de- 
terminism, what he called “medical materialism," ^vould leave no 
meaningful space for the human will. That fear \vas closely con- 
nected with his fears as a member of the James family. I propose to 
analyze that linkage in narrative form, trying to do justice to tho 
relevant claims of psychoanalysis, history, and philosophy. 

The historian is justified in asking the James family to sit for a 
portrait of upper-class Victorian life. The bearded, revered, reli- 
gious father, the domestically devoted mother, the effusive lan- 
guage of family endearment, the endless trips to Europe for con- 
valescence — all these familiar features we recognize wi^ the usual 
smile. The intellectual issues of James’s life— the conflict behveen 
science and religion, the revolt against rationalism, and the moral 
cult of "the strenuous life” — are part of the texture of that period, 
which writers like Walter E. Houghton have brought to vivid life."^ 
James’s own depressed invalidism also bad many counterparts in 
the lives of other eminent Vicloriai», like Mill, Darwin, and Jane 
Addams. A pre-Freudian, James was inevitably a mystery to him- 
self, but he welcomed the work of Freud and his pupils on the 
ground that it might shed light on “the twilight region that sur- 
rounds the clearly lighted centre of experience." He looked forward 
to biographical studies that would show "the various ways of un- 
locking the reserves of power” exemplified in Individual lives.® Let 
us begin, therefore, with a striking peculiarity of James’s career— 
the long deferment of a youthful philosophical ambition, which he 
did not fully commit himself to as a vocation until be was nearly 
sixty. 

William James first decided to become a painter. As a boy he 
had shoNvn a spontaneous interest in drawing, and ^vith his first real 
youthful ftiend shared a hope of becoming an artist. Unfortunately, 
in 1859 his father whisked young William off to Europe, away from 
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torians that Acton’s book is a classic statement of Victorian attitudes 
toward sex; indeed, one of Acton's themes is the moral need to 
break willfuUy the habit of introspection in order to ward off toe 
temptation of masturbation. luridly imagined as a threat to samty. 
Acton points up his moral by a description of inmates of an msane 
asylum: “The pale complexion, the emaciated form, fte slouching 
gait, the clammy palm, the glassy or leaden eye, and the averted 
gaze, indicate the lunatic victim to this vice. T^is image 
James’s memory of the epileptic patient, and in the ^ s c 
was unsuccessfully courting Fanny Dixwell, whom his en iv 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., rnarried in 1872. James was thirty-six when he 
married, and no doubt sexual frustration had plague , u 
vocational problem persisted after 1878. That hitous fi^e we 
may speculate, objectified not only the self-punis g guil , 
own symptoms, but also his fear of being trappe “i ® . 

career which seemed to be his only option ahex is is 
■irith natural history. Neither Wyman nor Agassiz had ^ 

belief that his father was. as James had written m Brazd. 
of all men” he had ever known.” And his father was a metaphysi- 

de^Sw^’dilemma to a despondent ™ “ 3 °“! 

as little fitted by nature to be a worker in science 0 any 
one can be, and yet ... my only ideal of ’if® ” 
whole program, outlined to his father in 1861, had ^ 

with his health and spirits. In submitting ” .ipnth death 

prophesied wryly tha^^e last stage woidd be 
with inflation and plethora of knowledge. i 

symbolically true, as if he had tmconsciously „ which 

, pursuit of L sMc career. In 1867 he sailed 

served him as a psychic moratorium from comini ^ f ][ 
himseh to the toities of the baths and 

ashamed not to be earning money like his bro e ■ pretty 

in the theater, art galleries, music, university 

/rauieins, while he read philosophy and dut ^ for tlie do- 

lectures on physiology. After passing his me 1 u-onincs svliich 

greo in 1869, he svrom a sketch of Ws P m drte^ 

put his own pain at the center of Ihmgs: ^Iiree q , . j.j] 

mine. (1) how much pain Til stand; (2) -ooecpt,’ without 

inflict (by exisHng); (3) 'TT^a SSd he con- 

ecasmg to take pleasure in their existence. „mctimcs when 

fessed: **I am poisoned w*ito Utilitarian venom, ^ 
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hospital, resting his eyes and rethinking his future. His experience 
con^ced him that he haled collecting and was “cut out for a spw- 
Illative rather tiian an active life." Having recovered Uie use of l»s 
eyes and having lost his respect for Agassiz’s pretensions to 
dence, he joyfully returned home with a new resolution: “When I 
get home Tm going to study philosophy all my days.”^* 

Privately James read philosophy voraciously, but publicly he 
resumed his medical studies and undertook a brief internship at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. His comments on the medical 
profession, excepting surgery, were always contemptuous, convict- 
ing it of “much humbug” Nevertheless, his disenchantment with 
Agassiz and natural history forced him to consider medicine as^ a 
possible career unless he were to abandon the sdentific bent of his 
education. In, retrospect, the Brazil expedition gave him a “feeling 
of loneliness and intellectual and moral deadness." In the fall and 
winter of 1868, he complained of digestive disorders, eye troubles, 
acute depression, and weakness of the back. His symptorrw are 
characteristic of hypochondriasis, and in psychosomatic illness un- 
conscious imitation often plays a part in the selection of discom- 
forts. He revived those symptoms which he had felt in Brazil, and he 
now also spoke, in revealing language, of a “delightful disease” in 
the back “which has so long made Hany so interesting.’**^ Henry had 
developed tUs symptom from a trivial accident incurred whde he 
^vas trying to put out a fire in 1861. \Vhen his father was thirteen, 
he had sustained under similar circiunstances an injury that led to 
a leg amputation and two years in bed- William’s back and eye 
trouble provided him wth an excuse for not practicing medicine. 
Shortly before taking his exams for the medical degree in 1869, he 
wrote his brother: “I am perfectly contented that the power which 
gave me these faculties should recall them partially or totally when 
and in what order it sees fit I don’t think I should give a single 
damn now if I were struck blind.”*® In the winter of 1866, he felt 
himself on the “continual verge of suicide” and sometime during 
these years he was paralyzed in panic fear by the image of a green- 
ish, withdrawn epileptic idiot W'hom he had seen in an asylum. 

That shape am I, I felt, potentially,” he confessed, and for months 
he dreaded being alone in the dark.** 

What did this paralyzing recollection mean? As a medical stu- 
dent he might easily have read the well-known work by the English 
doctor Wilham Acton, The Functions and Disorders of the Repro^ 
ductivc Organs. Steven Marcus has pointed out in The Other Vic- 
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if I have any fuhire activity, which I sometimes doubt, tte Gifford 
Lectures ... are a fine opportunity were I only able to meet it 

At the age of fifty-seven James was at last prepared, svift some 
trepidation, to give his full attention to those philosophical ismes 
which had defined his ambition at the age of twenty-three, b^er- 
ing from a valvular lesion of the heart, he then spent six yearn bymg 
to resign from Harvard. Four years after resignation he (bed 
convinced that his philosophy was too much like ansi 
on one side.’-r“ Nearly all his major philosopWcd work, as Pe^ 
points out, began when he thought his professional career was 

basic clue to understanding Jamess 
provided by Erikson’s remark in Young j! ^ f an inner 

dly a parent, who has “selected this one child, because °f ^ 
aflanity paired with an insurmountable outer distance. “ P 
ular child who must justify the parem, that y “ , J jj,g 

presence and brutal decisiveness of judgmen p P j 
child into “a fatal stniggle for his os™ " “.„%Sn 

rary America that parent would usually be e ’ James’s 

Anferiea it would have been the father. It is '’f 
vivid memory of the shape in the asylum close y insane and 

experience his father suffered in 1844 when ® invisible" to 

a^ect terror” before "some damned f “"X 

him within his room “and raying out frorn s Emerson 

fluences fatal to life;- Henry James, senior, had written Emerson 

one or two years earlier to seek help: 

IVhat shall I do? Shall I get me a 

municate with my living land, not nay ta! ^ ^ O, jhall J 

may hfe, of that communicahon, a nt ^ brint? myself first into 

follow some commoner method, learn sae them? I confess tl^ 

men's’ respect, that thus I,may the to mem ,, 

last theor^leems rank with earthliness-to belong to days 10 i 

Son of a rich Calvinist merchant, "'^’iXsm^Md1terctiral™ph>- 
without a legacy because of his ^ ^ „ proofreader, 

ions. He had temporarily Bed . jtnjying law, and 

made an abortive attempt to please h ^nceton Tlicologi- 

revolted against the P^-=^l>y‘-Xr^r^b^re ™d ccccntiic. thco- 
cal Seminary to become an original, it onscurc 

logian. Having broken bis fathers svi ■ j,;, remarkable 

tance to devote himself entirely to lus v> gs 
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I despair of ever doing anything, say: "Why not stop out into Iho 
green darkness? Similarly greenish in hue was his miagc of Uie 
idiotic, epileptic patient, huddled in the comer of his cell. To stick 
to his chosen path would he. in short, a kind of suicide. He co^o 
not find himself in medicine nor the acting self in medical material- 
ism’s pichire of the world. 

By 1872 James had discovered a desperately needed sense of 
irutiative in the French philosopher Benouvier’s arguments for free 
%vill. He also passed up an opportunity “to strike at Harvard Col- 
lege’ for a subprofessorship of philosophy, accepting instead an 
appointment there to teach physiology. “Philosophy I wiM neverthe- 
less regard as my vocation and never let slip a chance to do a stroke 
at it,” he confided to his diary.** Heluctant to accept a reappoint- 
ment in physiology because he had sudi “arrears of lost time’ in 
“the line of mental science," he neverthelbss acquiesced on psycho- 
logical grounds: “Philosophy as a business is not normal for most 
men, and not for me.’ Philosophic doubt was too unnerving be- 
cause he was not yet prepared to make that much of a bid for au- 
tonomy: “My strongest moral and intellectual craving,* be con- 
fessed, “is for some stable reality to lean upon."® In 1CT4, thirteen 
yean after the onset of his psychosomaUc troubles, his mother 
complained: “Whenever he speaks of himself he says he is no bet- 
ter. This I cannot believe to be the true state of the case, but his 
temperament is a morbidly hopeless one, and with this he has to 
contend all the lime, as well as with his physical disability."** 

In the year of his marriage in 1878 he signed a contract to write 
the Principles of Psychology. He spent twelve years on the book, 
delivering it at last like a man reheved of a Iddney stone. “Seri- 
ously,” he wrote an admiring reader, “your determination to read 
that fatal book is the one flaw in an otherwise noble nature. I wish 
that I had never written it,"** As Perry notes, “he never afterwards 
produced any considerable article or book on the standard prob- 
lems of psychology.”** Not until the late-1890’s, however, did he cut 
himself free of tiie laboratory >vork which be had always disliked; 
he advised a feDow-sufferer to study philosophy wth a good con- 
science because the best thing a man can work at “is usually the 
thing he does most spontaneously.* Not until 1899 could he write: 

I have surrendered aH psychological teaching to Munslexberg and his 
assistant and the thought of psycho-physical experimentation and al- 
together of brass-instrument and aleebr^c formrua psy^ology fills me 
:vilh horror. All my future activity will probably be in^physirS — that is, 
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elements: his career choice> his attraction to philosophy, hnt fear of 
embracing it; his dislihe of practical scientific work, whether as 
collector, medical student, or laboratoiy psychologist; and his need 
to become financially independent. His father was closely linked to 
all these issues, and because Henry was obviously the mothers 
favorite, it was especially important for William to feel that he was 
in good standing with his father. 

The sickness in this family gives deeper meaning to Pen/s inno- 
cent remark about the James household that “the region of fanmy 
life was not empty, but was charged with palpable an 
forces.” There is a strong hint of suppressed hostmty^m ^ ce 
James’s confession that in her hysteria she sometimes fe t a vio en 
inclination" to throw herself out of the window or “knock . . . ott tne 
head of the benignant Pater, as he sat, with his silver locks, rating 
at the table.” The same point could be made of the bemgn father 
remark to Emerson that he “wished sometimes the h^ 
strike his vvife and children out of existence, and he should 
more from loving them.”^' As the head of a religion with “"’y ® 
mfember, the father’s life had something of Ae sme ° . 

about it, and his son felt uneasy about the prophet s ro e. 
there is Something disheartening in the posibon o “ j. 

losopher,” he wrote in a letter he did not svant “ 

father.” Although he followed his father's vjh for a ^ 

the' son could not but be aware that his father believe 
was ultimately inferior to metaphysics and nineleen- 

pressed yeaJin Europe, he received from his 
page letter of ontological speculaUon which ^OMte . 
have something bettfr to tell you than you svill b^^e m le^ 
from all Germany— at least all scientific Germany. 8 . 

to your own profit."^® Ambivalently attracted ^ fee], 

science and philosophy — on ambivalenre conn jon 

ings about L (JJs wishes. “^,““^07^0* his 

found his path hard to sec clearly. He coi^ j n, do both. The 
father's exLple and his »<>vice-yct ho hied to do W 
"sicker” he became, the more guilt he felt or p , j, pathetic 

eial dependence. In his worst years, he m . , -phe 

pa^y of h. father.^ "may be 

crisis in such a young mans life, as bn fatally ovcrcom* 

reached exactly when ho half-rcahxcs t la medical 

mitled to what he is not."’* James made tliat discos cry 
school. 

:isy 
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famUy, whom he shuttled constantly about in America and Europe. 

In 1840 he was rescued from the "endless task of conciliating a 
stony-hearted Deity" —his father’s Calvhust God— by a convcision to 
Swedenborg, as William would be rescued from propitiating the 
deterministic god of medical materialism by conversion to the phi- 
losophy of Renouvier and the idea of free wilL 

“The children were constantly with their parents and with each 
other,” as William's son later described his fathers childhood, “and 
they continued all their lives to be united by much stronger attach- 
ments than usually exist between members of one family.”^* The 
elder James refused to send his sons to college out of contempt for a 
gentleman's conventional education. Depositing them briefly with a 
succession of instructors, he Involved his sons mainly with his own 
spirited inti^ectual and moral reactions to the world. In his eldest 
son he must have seen an opportunity to realize his o^vn forsaken 
alternative of trying to ‘learn science” and bring himself “into men’s 
respect" A visionary advocate of freedom and spontaneous love, he 
was also a fierce polemicist In the family circle as with strangers, 
the elder James spoke his mind with trenchant, tvitty, and brusque 
decisiveness. “What a passion your father has in writing and talldng 
his religionl" exclaimed Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., a tough- 
minded skeptic. “Almost he persuadeth me to be a Swedenbor- 
gian.”’*^ For William, his father was a vivid, perpetual presence. 
After his fathers death in 1882, the forty-year-old son made a sig- 
nificant confession: 

It is singular how Tm learning every day now how the thou^t of his 
comment on my experience has hitherto formed an integral part of my 
daily consciousness, without my having realized it at nil, 1 interrupt 
myself incessantly now in the old habit of imagining what he will say 
when 1 tell him this or that thing I have seen or heard.^ 

His father was still an inner court of tribunal for him long after that 
is normally the case. 

In this family it was easy for William to resolve his feelings and 
thoughts about his father because his mother had a soft spot for 
Henry, who was known in the family as “the Angel." Father him- 
self, after his wife’s death in 1881, felt that he had “fallen heir to all 
dear mothers fondness” for Henry, who had “cost us die least 
trouble, and given us always the most delight"®® William, the oldest 
brother, had reason to be envious of Henry, who first achieved lit- 
erary fame and financial independence. William's ‘bypochondriacal 
condition” — as his family call^ it — involved a set of highly charged 
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elements: his career choice, his attraction to philosophy, hut fear of 
embracing it; his dislike of practical scientific work, wheAer as 
collector, medical student, or laboratory psychologist, an i^e 
to become Bnancially independent. His father was closdy linM o 
all these issues, and because Henry was obviously the pother s 
favorite, it was especially important for William to feel that he was 
in good standing with his father. t, • . 

The sickness in this family gives deeper mea^g 
cent remark abont the James household that ‘the region of famdy 
life was not empty, but was charged with 
forces.” There is^^ a strong hint of ^ 

James’s confession tliat in her hysteria she sometu^ felt a wol^t 

inclination” to throw herself out of the window or Imock fte 

head of the benignant Pater, as he sat, mlh 

at the table.” ThI same point could be made of 

remark to Emerson that he “wished „o 

strike his wife and children out of existence, f 

more from loving them.”^« As the head of ’f " 

fri’emher, the father’s life had sometlung of the smeU of W 

about it, and his son felt uneasy about the PJopheU ■'O 

there is 'something disher^e^gm the pos.^^ 

pressed years in Europe, he received from h« tamrna^ ^ 
page letter of ontological specula on r 

have something better to teU you •!>»" y™ me hard 

from all Germany— at least all scientific ^orm y. ^ ^ ^ 

to your oivn profit.”- Ambivaleuay J,Xli feel- 

science and philosophy an am ira e example — the son 

ings about his father’s wfah«, fXw both his 

fotnd his path hard to see d-y^’y- « do both. The 
father’s example and his r prolonging his flnan- 

-Sicker” he became, the more guiU he [^'‘X^Lclf a pathetic 
cial dependence. In lus "'p” y r-Uosopher without a (ob. The 
parody of his f'"’’""® “f flife- as EiLron has noted, “may be 
crisis in such a y°""S "’“T ,, that he is fatally ovcrcom- 

rcachcd exactly wdicn he discovery in medical 

milted to what ho is not.”* James m 
school. 
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These emotional issues were linked to Intellectual conflicts, for 
young men need ideological convictions to support llicir groNving 
identity. During his period of invalidism, William wrote his brother 
Henry that their father was “a religious genius," but unfortunately 
his “absence of intellectual sympatWcs of any sort" made it hard to 
respond to “tho positive side of him."*® William James found himself 
in late adolescence “tending strongly to an cmpiristic view of life." 
Unlike his father, he was willing to believe that “God is dead or at 
least irrelevant, ditto everything pertaining to the 'Beyond,'” but 
the consequences left him full of doubt The problem was “to get at 
something absolute without going out of your own skinl"** During 
his depression years, he was “going slowly” through his father's 
books; though he was impressed with their “definite residuum" of 
“great and original ideas," he could not find in them an explanation 
of his own torments. “For what purpose we are thus tormented I 
know not" he wrote his suffering brother in 1869. "I don’t see that 
Father's philosophy explains it any more than anyone else's." He 
could not bring himself Into so mu^ sympathy "with the total proc- 
ess of the universe as heartily to assent to the evil that seems in- 
herent in Its details." He refused to “blink the evil out of sight and 
gloss it over. It’s as real as the good, and if it is denied, good must 
be denied too. It must be accepted and hated, and resisted while 
there’s breath in our bodies." Like his father’s -peculiar blend of 
Swedenborg and Calvin, scientific determinism seemed to make 
these evils inevitable too— on physiological grounds. In April 1870, 
he finished reading Renouvier’s essay on freedom and made his 
first act of positive beliefs “My first act of free will shall be to be- 
lieve in free will."** 

James found a solution to the problem of determinism by sus- 
' taining a thought “because 1 choose to when I might have other 
thoughts.” If he could not yet choose his vocation, he could validate 
choice in principle, and &at freedom wtis enough to defend the 
moral power to fight evil. Lrikson has relevantly observed that an 
aggravated identity crisis tends to generate a state of mind in which 
actual commitment is uuniinized, while an inner feeling of retaining 
the power of decision is maximized; at such a time, a person at- 
tempts to rebuild the shaky Identifications of childhood, as if he 
wanted to be bom again.** The general problem of determinism for 
Willianr gained personal force from its association with his medical- 
scientific training and his need to find 'autonomy as a person. This 
issue was also intimately related to his involvement svith his father. 
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In his diary for 1868 the son noted: “My my- 

antinoraianism in general seems to be a nntinomian tend- 

Ihing less than grace.” He acknowledge a 
ency was partly derived from the emmp riitted religion 

male mo^raUsi the target of his “^ffe n^ 

and it against each other as enemj® o routinely 

if the other is to live in genuine fo™* . - worhs 

condemned moralists as prigs who be le ^ Perry well 

entitled them to salvation. His JpSd in 

puts it, “an exercise m contempt for s Recognized threat to a 
behalf of others.”^ This contempt w^ seU and to be 

conscientious boy struggling to to believed that 

responsive to his father’s attitudes. saved collectively in 

men feU from grace -^viduaUy bu t couH “ 
a redeemed socialized society. Hk . ^vorks. To trans- 

vidual salvation not only through torn, DU 

late this theological idiom, ^ ef his own with social 

point and purpose to some « through bis writing, toding 

meaning. He would toally save him ^ complaint and rap- 
courage in Carlyle’s gospel of . . for the leav- 

hire alike in "the vision of his father’s antinomianism, 

ing of them undone is j^is work, a moral equivalent 

he would Oppose an AnnmiM P period by Rooseve-t, 

for “the strenuous life ^ London, Norris, and Dreiser. 

Holmes, arid the natoalistic nov emotion^ devel- 

The connection between * , n gj in the growth of his work 
opment of William as be successfully, but slow y 

and the betterment of and example. Four days 

came to terms with his ® „ wrote him bom Europe, 

before his father died hi „ . . What my debt to you 

“All my inteUectual life I ^®'”®^^aCg-so early, so pon®tmtag 
is goes beyond all my power of ^3 he conclud.^ this 

and so constant has been benediction: “Good-ni^t, r^ 

great and touching J” .. .ge you again— Farewell! a “s _ 
sacred old Fathcrl If I don t s yo^^ ^ slowly bid 

farewdipr At the age of fo^, ^dually mos-e from psydiol- 
fareweU to his scientific j,g with his fathw in religion 

ogy toivard Uiose deep toe«^® ' , ge „{ himsdf as a scicn- 

af^ metaphysics. interest in philosophy 

tist, he liUcd to health and cnreer in Brazil. Ho 

which had been boro 
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would increasingly see himself as well enough in body and strong 
enough in ego to become a philosopher by vocation, assimilating 
and rejecting aspects of his fathei^s personality in a new conngura- 
tion. - 

The father died a year after the mother, James was now the 
eldest in the family. He was alone in Europe, seeking respite from 
the burdens of his own family and having trouble getting bis book 
under way. He was also in correspondence with Renouvier, whose 
philosophy had “saved” him in 1870. In the French philosopher, 
James found much-needed intellectual sympathy and encourage>- 
ment for his own philosophical talents. “Your thinking,” the French- 
man told him, “springs from a source that is original and profoimd, 
and bears the stamp of what you yourself feel— of something that 
comes, indeed, from your very self.” The American was, he felt, 
much too modest about his philosophical efforts. “It seems to mo 
when I read you,” he wrote him, “that you are called to found an 
American philosophy"*^ The power of Renouvier’s productive en- 
ergies in his old age would later prompt James in his last years to 
form the intention of writing “a some^vhat systematic book on phi- 
losophy— my humble view of the world — pluralistic, tychistic, em- 
piricist, -pragmatic, and ultra-gothic, ie., non-classic in form.*^® By 
then, Renouvier himself would seem “too classic in the general ra- 
tionalism of his procedure," and James would be too near the end 
of his life. In 1883, however, he was undergoing a new sense of 
health and direction. Suffering From eye trouble, be had written but 
six pages of the Psychology. Two weeks after hearing of his father's 
death, he wrote his brother Henry that he felt “a different man” 
and was resolved to return home to his wfe and children, amazed 
dial a “change of weather could effect such 'a revolution.” 

In Uie winter following his fathers death James wrote “The 
Dilemma of Determinism”— a blow for freedom against both scien- 
tffic and religious monistic views of the world and the first of the 
cliaraclcristlcally Jamesian essays on the open universe which he 
had struggled to glimpse out of the pain of his own constricted con- 
flicts. Tlial same year, in filial tribute, he edited his father's Literary 
Remahxs, as he had promised, and in tlie following year ho noted a 
definite improvement in his eyesight: “It has continued gradually, 
so that practically I can use them oil I will. It saves my life. Why it 
should come now when, bully tlicm os I would, it wouldn’t come in 
in Ujc past few years, is one of t!:e secrets of tlic nervous system 
which the last trump . . . may revcal-"“ James now found in Josiih 
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no>-«! n wortliy beloved opponenl, provoking James’s liigh^ 
Diglit of ambitious ideality,” ns he affectionately told bun. to 
come his conqueror and "go doNvn into history ns such ... ro c 
one another’s arms and silent (orrallicr loquacioiis sU ) ‘ 

dcatli-grapplc of an cmbracc."“' If was ns if he had frans en 
of his emotions about his father to Uic monistic religious ea 
had brought to Harvard in tlic year of his fatlicr’s dea^. 

’Hie a®ceounts. however, were not yet settlrf wiA scientiBe 
career. Not until the latc-lSOO’s had he worked •'•mself free o 
laboratory work. Philosophy was sUU a source of morbid feeling . 
In 1895, he confessed to a fellow philosopher: 

I am a victim of neurasthenia, and of the seem to 

reality that goes nWOi It. And philosophic litc Jenow. 

me the hollowest thing. . . . -When it will end 

I ^\’ish I could give it ail up. But perhaps it is ^ ^ possible in 
will pass away. At present 1 am pWlosoph'nnE asJ.tUe as pos 
order to do it Uio better next year, If I can do it at oU- 

That summer ho delivered his famous ^Ttbramstances, 

lievo”— the justification of believing, under ^ notably 

beyond tlie evidence, the argument of a of the 

remarked, had always “suffered from incre it>^ „ , Lectures, 

century, a heart lesion forced him i-ofoos Evpeticnce. 

finally published in 1902 as The Varieties of f cry" that 

’This book was his grand effort to incorpora ® , some day to 

"religion is real,” a cry the son had ear f^fLer. was a 

voice.” Now he did so on his own .„n(er of religious 

"hvice-bom sick soul,” the type he placed a , ^ { religion 

insight, and like his father. James 

was closer than physical science to ultuna ^ intricately built 

real world is of a different temperamen concern for 

than physical science allows.” Religion, e^i personal nature of 
the private destiny of the individual, graspe symbolic gen- 

reality, which science lost hold of in ^ existentialist 

eralizations. tike the psychiatrist, we a is , fundamental 

philosopher, James felt that the self . ggQtistic places 

reality: “The axis of reality runs j remained 

— they are strung upon it like so many jn God or im- 

honestly agnostic, making no personal cosmic apology for 

mortality and steadfastly refusing to giv ^ , souls,” "’ho bad a 
evil. While his sympathies went out to c 
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more profound sense of existence dian the “healdiy-minded, ho 
was also drawn to the healthy-minded pluralists who resolute^ 
gave no quarter in their struggle with evil. This divided sympathy 
reflected his personal history. He bad been a sick soul who became 
healthy minded through intellectual resistance to scientific and the- 
ological monism. \Vhile he always felt that his episode of panic fear 
had a religious bearing because he had afterwards dung in desper- 
ation to scriptural texts, it was rather through his own “t\Wcc-bom , 
pluralism that he made an original contribution to the varieties of 
religious experience. 

Having settled his intellectual accounts with his father, he was 
now prepared to devote himself to philosophy, ^v^iting freely "with- 
out feeling in the least degree fati^ed." But he had only a few 
years left. “I live in apprehension lest the Avenger should cut me 
off" he wote in 1906, ‘Tiefore I get my message out It is an aesthetic 
tragedy to have a bridge begun and stopped in the middle of an 
arch.”®* James died with lus “somewhat systematic” book unfin- 
ished. He had been able to assure Boyce in 1877 that "a young man 
might rightfully devote himself to philosophy if he diose,” an as- 
surance James found so very difficult to achieve for himself.®® From 
a psychoanalytic point of view, d»e resolution of critical emotional 
^ issues in infancy "will determine whether an individual is apt to be 
dominated by a sense of autonomy, or by a sense of shame and 
doubt,” and the way in which adults meet the child’s shame and 
doubt “determines much of a mans future ability to combine an 
unimpaired ^vill with ready self-discipline, rebellion with responsi- 
bility.” Significantly, the father’s crisis happened when the son was • 
two years old, struggling to form his first sense of will. His later de- 
velopment iUustrates the psychoanalytic point that "the neurotic 
ego has, by defimtion, fallen prey to overidentification and to faulty 
identifications with disturbed parents.”6T jiie historian must add 
that while the elder Henry James had made the son’s struggle for 
identity particularly difficult, he had also made the resolution of 
that struggle particularly fruitful. His influence largely determined 
the kinds of problems that would be central for his son’s intellectual 
development That influence delayed the son’s maturity, but it also 
enriched it by giving him that double focus on science and religion 
and that note of authenticity in dealing with the issues of freedom 
and determinism which stamped his work as vividly original. The 
father must also have engendered the son’s charming tolerance of 
cranks and vigorous scorn for prigs of all kinds. WUIiam James had 
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selectively nssimllatcd nncl rejected wlmt liis fadicr meant to 

has observed, has to face the rishs 

of neurotic sullcring: i„i!mitelv 

. !.« nf tlie same time intimaieiy 

Once the Usiic is Jolncxl, his 1 1 - simcrior selective perception, 

related to his most personal conflicts. sickmc^ 

and to the stubbornness of bis ,i‘,c wbetber the 

failure, or insanity, in ortlcr to test th disestablish a sector of 

world \viH emsl/b!m. or .1’“" " for a new onc.»* 

world's outworn fundaments and ma p ^ most philos- 

James would have understood this P°‘"^ where die path is dilB- 
ophers. “In nny minute of mora ^ pian has deeper 

cult," ho wrote George Santapna, ijbmrics of philosophiz- 

dealings with life than ho could las ,„;iness to this truth. 
ing."=»^ ffis own life was a painful, deque ^ how 

Most people, faced with such " “j^ir w.ay. Waiiam’s 

to evade or compromise in order y niclancholy yaar a 
osvn son, “Billy." tried medical f I*'”' ^ “f his father’s sequence, 
then happily took up painting the r similar troubles. W' ' 

Otlicrs make nothing was also depressed y 

liam's Swiss friend Theodore F . 7„uid never marshal 
his laboratory work in psychology, philosophy. Some- 

strength to follow James’s advice to gn , . . j f^els “called upon 
times! as Erikson has remarked, an for himjeU 

instead to “try to solve for all 'diat he psychoanal^t 

alone.-’w By whom and by *'!„„i„„s and bad psy‘=*'°'“f'^ 

adds, are mysteries which only ^ that individua 

dare to 4lata. James himself belmved^^^^^^ , of 

founded in “the recessess of Experience, he mo 

character.”"! In The Varieties of radical cxp'/if 

his earUer theory of the great man a_^ h ^ superior mteU 

for the mystery of his appearance. ’ . . . in tlie same 

and a psychopathic temperament £ j. the bind of e 

ual, wHave^the best possible Z 

genius that gets into the biographic mflict them, for 
. possessed by their ideas, he adde^ ethical meanmg 

W’orse, upon their contemporancs. P ^g^ng 

of James’s greatness that in this case hoUc mo- 

lightenment ours. ' extraordinarily A 

Looking backward, it seems • University 

mt in to when James met Freud at Ciar 
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earlier James had praised Freud’s work on tho burred We 
of human beings’— that “mmltercd inner atmosphere” in wMch the 
nervous patient “dwells alone with the secrets of its prison-hotue, 
full of “old regrets, ambitions checked by shames and a^iratloM 
obstructed by timidities,” breeding “a general self-mistrust. 

• James spoke from experience, but unlike Freud, he was never aide 
to systematize his troubles into a revolutionary new theoy of the 
mind. Radier, his genius was for sketching a world in which truth 
was profouniy human and, like action itself, a genuine addition to 
a reahty still in the maldng. “Adrmt plurality; and time may.be its 
form," he wrote in *Tlie Dilemma of Determinism," a remark whidi 
points toward a profoundly historical view of the world.' Pluralism 
diaracterized his life as well as his thought Perhaps the incom- 
pleteness of his philosophy is a mark of h^ failure to achieve that 
masterful and compelling power which the greatest thiidceis have, 
exerting their force on followers and critics alike for generations to 
come, as Freud certainly did. But in an age when all systems are 
undergoing revision, and many have collapsed beyond repair, there 
is still 'something fertile in James's critique of "the blodc universe" 

oriented mode of analysis, of whl<h Erikson's work is a primary 
example- Surely the author of The Varieties of Religious Expert 
fence; A Study In Human Hature would have found Young Man 
Luther a deeply congenial book. It is aesthetically satisfying that 
the kind of study which Erikson’s book illustrated and spurred a 
decade ago should be luminously relevant to explaining William 
James’s troubled history. James would not have been surprised, for 
he knew that die discovery of flie "subliminal selT — as he called 
it— was the door through which entered the experiences that have 
had emphatic influence in shaping religious history, including (we 
must add) his own. 

For James, however, the subconscious was not always the same 
concept that it was for Freud. Sometiines James spoke in Freudian 
terms of “whole systems of imderground life, in the shape of memor- 
ies of a p;dnful sort whiA lead a parasitic existence, buried outside 
the primary fields of consciousness, and making irruptions tiiereinto 
-with hallucinations, pains, convulsions, paralyses of feeling and of 
motion, and the whole procession of symptoms of hysteric disease 
of body and of mind."®* He could also say that “on our hypothesis 
it is primarily the hi^er faculties of our own hidden mind which 
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. • nf the transccndentalists.®® 

aro controlling,” a position rcminiscCT VeUnrtion between the 
■n.is dud self; he 

“farther side” and tlie Miher side o .piimous experience, 

focused on the nearer side in order to ^ healer in him— 

Certainly he. like his father, had somethmg of a, on 
a residue of his medical training, as we . in tlie cults of 

denbordan mystic. Unfortunately, James „,]nerable to being 
“mind^ure” and ChrisHan Science forget that in 

classified as a facile “positive _ , jicd out mth a tragic 

his mature' work, the Praginntism of • 

sense that John Dewey never had: 

* • . rcp? Doesn’t the fact 

Is the last word sweet? Is all very “seriousness that 

of “no" stand at the very core jjnJ losses form a pari o • 

WQ attribute to life mean lliat inclucta c gomethi^ P 

And he associated this theme sviUi his svillingness to trea p 
as a serious hypothesis. ,.»^cnnable synthesis of the 

James presented pragmatism “ ® and “the tender- 

two temneraments he called “the toug „miliaal-son attitu e 


minded,” hut he personally oelievea o,..- . 

... is not the ri^it and final rio, flirting sW* the 

In the end, he ranained a sympathebc ^ “tough-mmded 

idea of a finite God who needed men. In ^ posUioe Thinly 

moments, as Donald Meyer has acute y figure in thn 

ers, James was (in retrospect) im j through Heine a^ 

of the movement which — from An Erikson 

mann. Ernst Kris, and David “hology.== , 

developed an existentially oriente ^ bland ° 

them, the life of the self is por^X encounter conflic 

smooth sea, hut as a rugged ^Eer sometimes 

evil and so to transform oneself. come later c.m i 

perspective as a leader only after thos , . william 1“”““ 

him^S^a forerunner of their orvn deception of ourselves 

such a man, and those who can j „ that history know . 

are surely, at last, as influential as any 

This paper is deeply tadeblcd to dose in Itb.ao. 

Howard M. Feinstein, a fnend ana p 
New York. 
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The CoNTEMTonABY UNivEirsirY. - (Summer 1964) 

Population, Prediction, Confuct, 

The Professions (Fall 1963) 

Themes IN TiiANsmoN (Summer 1963) 

Perspectives on the Novel ( Spnng 1963 ) 

The American Reading Public (Winder 1 ) , j. p j962) 

Current Wore and Controversies coaurY (Spring 1962) 

Science and Technology in Contemporary ^ 

ExCETiENCE AND LEADERSHIP IN A 

Mass CrmaunE and Mass Media (Spring jggjj 

- Ijteratube (bumnur 


Symbolism in Religion and 



Issues of D^DALVS out of Print 

See hard-cover boohs based on these issues, listed on fdUowbig pages. 


The Woman IN Ampuca. (Spring 1964) 

A New Europe? (special issue, Wijaer 1964) 

Youth: Chance and Challenge (Winfcr J962) 
Evolution and Man’s Progress ( Summer 1961 ) 

Ethnic Groups in American Life ( Spring 1961 ) 

Toe FtoTORE Metropolis ( Winter 1961 ) 

Arms Control (special issue, FaB 1960) 

The Russian Intelligentsia (Summcf 1960) 

The Visual Arts Today (special issue. Winter 1960) 
Quanttit and Quautt (Fan 19S9) 

Current Work and Controversies— 1 (Summ^f 1959) 
Myth and Mythmakinc (Spring 1959) 

Education IN THE Ace of Science (Winter 1959) 

On Evidence and Infeevence ( Fall 1958 ) 

The American National Style (Spring2958) 

Science and the Modern World View (Winter 1958) 



Books PuuLisiruD fiiom Issues of DJEDALUS 

Viitadly all tlio issues of Dxddus, fa 

as boolcs fa hard covers and fa subscqiien P‘ ^ j 

laquiiics should be directed to the rcspectrve publishers. 

llARixxjvEn Eomo.NS 

CnKsrrvTTV aku La.vr.s-.NO. edited by Jerome Kagan. Houghton 
MilUin Companv, 1967. §6.95. 

i lH. Naoao AsrarucAS-, edited by Talcott Parsons »nd Kenneth . 
Clark. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1968. 

Uto™. akd Utopian- 'rnoomiT, by Fraol E- 

““*“ooMmhCo.p..y. ». Sb ^ 

The CoNTEi.tronAnY UOTvansiTvs u. . .. 

Morison. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1966. .6.5 

s™. AN. CttL. »i««i b, CM Holloo n..6b»" 

Company. 1965. 66.00. .u c Lvnn Houghton 

The PaorassroNS in AAsraarCA, edited by Kenneth S. Lynn. H 

Mifflin Company. 1965. $5.00. Houghton 

The Woman in America, edited by Robert Jay 

Mifflin Company, 1963. $6.00. „„ubard. Houghton 

A New Euhope?, edited by Stephen • 

Mifflin Company. 1964. «S-S0. H. b. 

The Ameeican Beadinc Pobuc, edited ny i, 

Bowker Company. 1964. $7.95. ^ Enteon. Basic 

1 Youth: Chance and Cuaixenge, edited y 
1 Boolcs, 1963. $6.50. edited by Stephen 

Exceixence and Leadership in * University Press, 

R. Grunbard and Gerald Holton. Colum 

1962. $5.00. Hudson Hoagland and 

1 EvoumoN AND Man’s PBoenura. Press, 1962. $4.50. 

Ralph W. Burhoe. Columbia Umv y cmumtd 


The FirruEE Meteopous, edited by Lloyd Rodwin. George Brazil- 
ler, Inc., 19G1. $5.00. 

Arms Contool, Disarmament, and National SEamnr, edited 
by Donald G. Brerman, George Braziller, Ina, 190L $8.00. 

The Russian Intelligentoa, edited by Ridiard Pipes. Columbia 
Umversity Press, 1961. $4.50. 

CiH.TUi\E FOR THE MiLuoNs?, edited by Norman Jacobs.' D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1961. $455. 

The Visual Arts Today, edited by Gyorgy Kepes. Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. $8.50. 

Quanttty and Quality, edited by Daniel Lemer. The Free Press 
of Glencoe, Inc., 1961. $450. 

Myth and MyrnMAiaNG, edited by Henry A- Murray. George 
Braziller, Inc., 1960. $6.00. 

Education in the Ace of Science edited by Brand BUnssbard. 
Basic Books, 1959. $450. 

1 Evidence and Inference, edited by Daniel Lemer. The Free Press 
of Glenooe, Inc., 1059. $4.00. 

Symbolism in Religion and LtrERATURE, edited by HoBo May. 
George Braver, Inc., 1960. $5.00, 

The American Style, edited by Elting E. Morison. Harper and 
Brothers, 1958. $5.00. 

Science and the Modern Mind, edited by Gerald Holton. Beacon 
Press, 1958. $3.95. 

Paperbaci: Edxtions 

The Negro Ameiucan, edited by Talcott Parsons and Kenneth B. 
Clark. Beacon Press, 1967. $3.95. 

Cbeattvity and Learning, edited by Jerome Kagan. Beacon Press, 
1967. $2.45. 

Utopias and UxomN Tkoucht, edited by Frank E. Manuel. 
Beacon Press, 1967. $2.45. 
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& Cm-imE, edited by Gerald Holton. Beacon Press, 1967. 
$2.45. 

The CoNTEMTOEAnY UNmawiTY: U.S.A., edited by Robert S. 

Morison. Beacon Press, 1967, $2.45. 

The Woman in Ameiuca, edited by Robert Jay Lifton. B 
Press, 1967. $2.45. 

A New Europe?, edited by Stepben R. Graubard. Beacon Press, 
1967. $3.45. 

The Professions in America, edited by Kenneth S. Lynn. Beaco 
Press, 1967. $1.95. 

the Chaixence of Yoimi, edited by Erik H. Erikson. Anchor 
Books, 1985. $1.45. 

CunruRE FOR hie Miimons?. edit^ by Norman Jacobs. Beacon 
Press, 1985. $1.95. 



